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n 
DEDICATION 

| SY 
PASCAL PAOLI, 

© GENERAL OF. 

THE CORSICANS. 


SIR, 


D are for the moſt part the 
offerings of intereſted ſervility, or the effu- 
ſions of partial zeal; enumerating the virtues of 
men in whom no virtues can be found, or predict- 
ing greatneſs to thoſe who afterwards paſs their 
days in an unambitious indolence, and die leaving 
nd memorial of their exiſtence but a dedication, 
in which all their merit is confeſſedly future, and 
which time has turned into a ſilent reproach. 

He who has any experience of mankind, will 
be cautious to whom he dedicates. Publickly to 
beſtow praiſe on merit of which the publick is not 
ſenſible, or to raiſe flattering expectations which 
2 never fulfilled, muſt ſink the character of an au- 
thor, and make him a a cringing paraſite, or 
a fond enthuſiaſt. — * f 
1 Ez A 2 | am 
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T am under no apprehenſions of that nature, 
when I inſcribe this book to Paſcal Paoli. Your 
virtues, Sir, are univerſally acknowledged; they 
dignify the pages which I venture to preſent to 
you; and it is my ſingular felicity that my book is 
the voucher of its dedication. 

In thus addreſſing you, my intention is not to 
attempt your panegyrics. That may in ſome 
meaſure be collected from my imperfect labours. 

But I wiſh to expreſs to the world, the admirati- 
on and gratitude with which 1-2 have ir ſpired me. 

This, Sir, is all the retuß hat I can »ake for 
the many favours which you have deigned to con- 
fer upon me. [I mtreat you to receive it as a te- 
ſtimony of my ciſpcfition. I regret that I have 
—— power nor intereſt to enable me to render 
ny efemiial ſervice to yer ard to the brave Corſi- 
cans. I can only aſiure vcu of the moſt fervent 
| Wiſhes of a private gentleman. I have the honour. 
to be, with all reſpe& and affection, 


SIX. 
Vour ever devoted, 
obliged humble ſervant, 
JAR Bosweri. 


auchinleck, Ayrthire, 
29 October, 1767 


PR EF ACE. 


O ax ſhall be made for preſenting the 
world with An Account of Corſica. It has 


been for ſome time expected from me; and I 
oven that the ardour of publick curioſity has both 


encouraged and intimidated me. On my return 
from viſiting Corſica, I found people wherever 1 
went, deſirous to hear what I could tell them con- 
cerning that iſland and its inhabitants. Unwilling 
to repeat my tale to every company, I thought it 


beſt to promiſe a book which ſhould ſpeak for me. 


But I would not take upon me to do this, till 1 
conſulted with the General of the nation. 1 
therefore informed him of my deſign. His an- 
ſwer is perhaps too flattering for me to publiſh : 
but I muſt beg — to give it as the licence and 
ſanction of this wor! 

Paoli was leaked 1 to write to me thus; Non 
può eſſer piu generoſo il di lei diſegno di pubblicar 
colle ſtampe le oſſervazioni che ha fatte ſopra la 
Corſica. Ella ne ha veduto la fiſica ſituazione, 
ha potuto eſaminare 1 coſtumi degli abitanti, e 
veder dentro le maſſime del loro governo, di cui 
conoſce la coſtituzione. Qyeſti popoli con entuſi- 
aſmo di gratitudine uniranno il loro applauſo a 
quello dell' Europa diſingannata. Nothing can be 
more generous than your defign to publiſh the ob- 
ſervations which you have made upon Corſica, 
You have ſeen its natural ſituation, you have 
been able to ſtudy the manners of its inhabitante, 
and to ſee intimately the maxims of their govern- 
ment, of which you know the conſtitution. This 
people with an enthuſiaſm of gratitude, will unite 
their applauſe with that of undeceived Europe.” 
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My firſt intention was to give only a view of 
the preſent ſtate of Corſica, together with Me- 
moirs of its illuſtrious General. But by the advice 
of ſome learned friends, whoſe judgement I re- 
ſpe&, I enlarged my plan, and fixed on that, of 
the execution of which the publick is now to 
judge. 

: b had before me two French books expreſsly 
written on Corſica. The one Hiſtoire de Plfle 
de Corſe par M. G. D. C.” printed at Nancy in 
1749. The other Memoires Hiſtoriques &c. 
par M. Jauſſin Ancien Apoticaire Major ;* printed 
at Lauſanne in 1758. From both of thoſe books 
derived many uſeful materials. The laſt of them 
contains a full and ſcientifick detail of the natural 
hiſtory of the iſland, as alſo many letters, mani- 
teitoes and other papers: And both of them con- 
tain a variety of particulars with regard to the 
operations of the French in Corſica. I had alſo 
before me a pretty large collection of remarks, 
which I had committed to writing, while I was in 
the iſland. 

But I ſtill found my materials deficient in many 
reſpects. I therefore applied to my friends abroad; 
and in the mean time directed my ſtudies to ſuch 
books as might furniſh me with any thing relative 
to the ſubject. I am thus enabled to lay before 
the world ſuch An Account of Corſica, as I flatter 
myſelf will give ſome ſatisfaction; for, in compa- 
riſon of the very little that has been hitherto 
known concerning that iſland, this book may be 
ſaid to contain a great deal. 

It is indeed amazing that an iſland fo conſidera- 
ble, and in which ſuch noble things have been do- 
ing, ſhould be fo imperfectly known. Even the 
ſucceſſion of Chiefs has been unperceived; and 

| | becauſe 
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' becauſe we have read of Paoli being at the head 
- the Corſicans many years back, and Paoli (till 
at their head, the command has been ſup- 
ook all this time in the perſon of the ſame man. 
Hence all our news-papers have confounded the 
gallant Paſcal Paoli in the vigour of manhood, 
with the venerable chief his deceaſed Father Gia- 
cinto Paoli. Nay the ſame error has found its way 
into the page of the hiſtorian; for Dr. Smollet 
when mentioning Paoli at the ſiege of Furiani a 
few years ago, ſays he was then paſt fourſcore. 
I would in the firſt place return my moſt hum- 
ble thanks to Paſcal Paoli, for the various commu- 
nications with which he has been pleaſed to fa- 
vour me; and as I have related his remarkable ſay- 
ings, I declare upon honour, that I have neither 
added nor diminiſhed ; nay fo ſcrupulous have I 
been, that I would not make the ſmalleſt variation 
even when my friends thought it would be an im- 
provement. I know with how much pleaſure we 
read what is perfectly authentick. 

Count Rivarola was fo good as to return me full 
and diſtinQ anſwers to a variety of queries which I 
ſent him with regard to many particulars concern- 
ing Corſica. I am much indebted to him for this, 


and particularly ſo, from the obliging manner in 
which he did it. 

The reverend Mr. Burnaby, chaplain to the 
Britiſh factory at Leghorn, made a tour to Corſica 
in 1766, at the ſame time with the honourable and 
reverend Mr. Hervey now biſhop of Cloyne. Mr. 
Burnaby was abſent from Leghorn when I was 
there, ſo I had not the pleaſure of being perſonal- 
ly known to him. But he with great politeneſs, 
of his own accord, ſent me a copy of the Journal 
which he made of what he — 4 in Corſica. I 


bad 
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had the ſatisfaction to find that we agreed in every 
thing which both of us had conſidered. But | 
found in his Journal, obſervations on ſeveral things 
which I had omitted : and ſeveral things which I 
had remarked, I found ſet in a clearer light. As 
Mr. Burnaby was ſo obliging as to allow me to 
make what uſe I pleaſed of his Journal, I have 
freely interwoven it into my work. 
acknowledge my obligations to my eſteemed 
friend John Dick, Eſquire, his Britannick Maje- 
ſty's Conſul at Leghorn, to Signor Gian Quilico 
Caſa Bianca, to the learned Greek phyſician Sig- 
nor Stefanopoli, to Colonel Buttafoco, and to the 
Abbe Roſtinii Theſe gentlemen have all contri- 
buted their aid in erecting my little monument to 
liberty. 
I am alſo to thank an ingenious gentleman who 
has favoured me with the tranſlations of Seneca's 
F.pigrams. I made application for this favour, in 
the London Chronicle ; and to the honour of lite- 
rature, I found her votaries very liberal. Several 
tranſlations were ſent, of which I took the liberty 
to prefer thoſe which had the ſignature of Patri- 
cius, and which were improved by another inge- 
nious correſpondent under the ſignature of Ple- 


berus. By a ſubſequent application I begged that 


Patricius would let me know to whom I was obli- 
ged for what I conſidered as a great ornament to 
my book. He has complied with my requeſt ; 
and I beg leave in this publick manner, to acknow- 
ledge that I am indebted for thoſe tranſlations to 
Thomas Day, Efquire, of Berkſhire, a gentle- 
man whoſe ſituation in life is genteel, and his for- 
tune affluent. I muſt add, that although his verſes 
have not only the fire of youth, but the maturity 
and correctneſs of age, Mr. Day is no more than 

nineteen. | 
Nor 
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Nor can I omit to expreſs my ſenſe of the can- 
dour and politeneſs with which Sir James Steuart 
received the remark which I have ventured to 
make in oppoſition to a paſſage concerning the 
Corſicans, in his Inquiry into the Principles of Po- 
litical Oeconomy. 
I have ſubmitted my book to the reviſal of ſeve- 
ral gentlemen who honour me with their regard, 
and I am ſenſible how much it is improved by 
their corrections. It is therefore my duty to return 
thanks to the reverend Mr. Wyvill, rector of black 
Notely in Eſſex, and to my old and moſt intimate 
friend the reverend Mr. Temple, rector of Mam- 
head in Devonſhire. I am alſo obliged to My 
Lord Monboddo ior many judicious remarks, which 
his thorough acquaintance with ancient learning ena- 


| bled him to make. But I am principally indebted. 


to the indulgence and friendly attention of My 
Lord Hailes, who under the name of Sir David 
Dalrymple *, 3, has been long known to the world 
as an able Antiquarian, and an elegant and hu- 
morous Eſſayiſt; to whom the world has no fault 
but that he does not give them more of his own 
writings, when they value them ſo highly. 

I would however have it underſtood, that al- 


though I received the corrections of my friends 


with deference, I have not always agreed with 
them. An authour ſhould be glad to hear every 
candid remark. But I look upon a man as unwor- 
thy to write, who has not force of mind to deter- 
mine for himſelf, I mention this, that the judg- 

ment 


* It is the cuftom in Scotland to give the Judges of 
the court of ſeſſion the title of Lords by the names of 
their eftates. Thus Mr. Burnet is Lord Monbeddo, 
and Sir David Dalrymple i is Lord Hailes. 
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ment of the friends I have named may not be con- 2 
ſidered as connected with every paſlage in this book. 


Writing a book I have found to be like building 
a houſe. A man forms a plan, and collects mate- 
rials. He thinks he has enough to raiſe a large and 
ſtately edifice; but after he has arranged, com- 
pacted and poliſhed, his work turns out to be a ve- 
ry ſmall performance. The authour however, like 
the builder, knows how much labour his work has 
coſt him; and therefore eſtimates it at a much 
higher rate than other people think it deſerves. 
I have endeavoured to avoid an oſtentatious diſ- 
play of learning. By the idle and the frivolous 
indeed, any appearance of learning is called pe- 
dantry. But as I do not write for ſuch readers, I 
pay no regard to their cenſures. Thoſe by whom 
I wiſh to be judged, will, I hope, approve of 
my adding dignity to Corſica, by ſhewing its con- 
ſicleration among the ancients, and will not be diſ- 
pleaſed to find my page ſometimes embelliſhed 


with a ſeaſonable quotation from the Claſſicks. 


The tranſlations are aſcribed to their proper au- 
thors. What are not ſo aſcribed are my own. 

It may be neceſſary to ſay ſomething in defence 
of my orthography. Of Go it has become the 
fathion to render our language more neat and trim 
by leaving out k after c, and u in the laſt ſyllable 
of words which uſed to end in our. The illuſtri- 
ous Mr. Samuel Johnſon, who has alone exe- 
cuted in England what was the taſk of whole aca- 
_ demies in other countries, has been careful in his 
Dictionary to preſerve the k as a mark of Saxon 
original. He has for the moſt part too, been 
careful to preſerve the u, but he has alſo omitted 
it in ſeveral words. I have retained the k, and 
have taken upon me to follow a general rule with 

regard 
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regard to words ending in our. Wherever a word 
originally Latin has been tranſmitted to us through 


| the medium of the French, I have written it with 
the charaQeriſtical u. An attention to this may 


appear trivial. But Io I am one of thoſe who 
are curious in the formation of language in its va- 


rious modes; and therefore wiſh that the affinity 


of Engliſh with other tongues may not be forgot- 


ten. If this work ſhould at any future period be 
reprinted, I hope that care will be taken of my 
orthography. 3 

He who publiſhes a book, affecting not to be 


an authour, and profeſſing an indifference for litera- 


ry fame, may poſſibly impoſe upon many people 
ſuch an idea of his conſequence as he wiſhes ma 

be received. For my part, I ſhould be proud to 
be known as an authour ; and I have an ardent am- 
bition for literary fame; for of all profeſſions I ſhould 


imagine literary fame to be the moſt valuable. A 


man who has been able to furmiſh a book which 
has been approved by the world, has eſta- 
bliſhed himſelf as a reſpectable character in diſtant 


ſociety, without any danger of having that cha- 


racter leſſened by the obſervation of his weakneſ- 
ſes. To preſerve an uniform dignity among thoſe 
who ſee us every day, is hardly poſſible; and to 
aim at it, muſt put us under the fetters of a perpe- 
tual reſtraint. The authour of an approved book 
may allow his natural diſpoſition an eaſy play, and 
yet indulge the pride of ſuperiour genius when he 
conſiders that by thoſe who know him only as an 
authour, he never ceaſes to be reſpected. Such an 
authour when in his hours of gloom and diſcontent, 
may havethe conſolation to think that his writings 
are at that very time giving pleaſure to numbers; 
and ſuch an authour may cheriſh the hope of being 

remem- 
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remembered after death, which has been a great | 


object to the nobleſt minds in all ages. 


Whether I may merit any portion of literary 
Whatever my am- 


fame, the publick will judge. 
bition may be, I truſt that my confidence is not 
too great, nor my hopes too ſanguine. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


M 5 to mankind, whether as individuals, 
N | Ys or as members of ſociety, that it is 


| oe IX indiſpenſibly neceſſary to our happi- 
| nefs. Every thing worthy ariſeth from it. Li- 


| enjoy the full exerciſe of our faculties. He who 
is in chains cannot move either eaſily or graceful- 
ly; nothing elegant or noble can be expected 
from thoſe, whole ſpirits are ſubdued by tyranny, 
and whoſe powers are cramped by reſtraint. 

There are, indeed, who from the darkeſt pre- 
judice, or moſt . venality, would endea- 


vour 


| 
\WFSLEKARIBERTY is fo natural, and fo dear 


berty gives health to the mind, and enables us to 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 
vour to reaſon mankind out of their original and 
genuine feelings, and perſuade them to ſubſti- 
tute artificial ſentiment in place of that which 1s 
implanted by Gop- and Nature. They would 
maintain, t 4. ſlavery will from habit become 
eaſy, and, that an tr are truly better, when 
under confinement and ſubjection to the arbitrary 
will of a few. 

Such doctrine as this, could never have gained 
any ground, had it been addreſſed to calm reaſon 
alone. Its partiſans therefore have found it ne- 
ceſſary to addreſs themſelves to the imagination 
and paſſions; to call in the aid of enthuſiaſm and 
ſuperſtition; in ſome countries to inſtil a ſtrange 
love and attachment to their ſovereigns: and in 
others to propagate certain myſtical notions, 
which the mind of man is wonderfully ready to 
receive, of a divine right to rule; as if the ſov- 
reigns had deſcended from heaven. This laft 
idea has been cheriſhed for ages, from the © Cara 
© Deum ſoboles, the beloved offspring of the 
© Gods, among the Romans, to thole various 
elevated and endearing epithets, which modern 
nations have thought proper to beſtow upon their 
ſovereigns. 

But whatever ſophiſms may be deviſed in fa- 
vour of ſlavery, patience under it, can never be 
any thing but * the effect of a fickly conſtitution, 
* which creates a lazineſs and deſpondency, that 
puts men beyond hopes and fears: mortifying 
ambition, and other active qualities, which 
freedom begets; and inſtead of them, affording 


only a dull kind of pleaſure, of being careleſs 
and inſenſible (a). 


- * R OO * 


There 
" (a) My lord Moicſworth's Account of Downs, 
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There is no doubt, but by entering into ſociety, 


mankind voluntarily give up a part of their natu- 


ral rights, and bind themſelves to the obedience 
of laws, calculated for the general good. But, 
we muſt diſtinguiſh between authority, and op- 
preſſion; between laws, and capricious dictates; 
and keeping the original intention of government 
ever in view, we ſhould take care that no more 
reſtraint be laid upon natural liberty, than what 
the neceſſities of ſociety require. 


Perhaps the limits between the power of go- | 


vernment, and the liberty of the people, thould 
not be too ſtrictly marked out. Men of taſte 
reckon that picture hard, where the outlines are 
ſo ſtrong, as to be clearly ſeen. They admire a 
piece of painting, where the colours are delicatc- 
ly blended, and the tints, which point out every 
particular object, are ſoftened into each other, by 
an inſenſible gradation. So in a virtuous ſtate, 
there ſhould be ſuch a mutual confidence between 
the government and the people, that the rights of 
each ſhould not be expreſsly defined. 


But flagrant injuſtice, on one ſide or other, 1s 


not to be concealed; and, without queſtion, it 1s 
the privilege of the ſide that is injured, to vindi- 
cate itſelf. 
I have been led into theſe reflections from a con- 
ſideration of the arguments by which ingenious 
men in the refinement of politics have endeavour- 
ed to amuſe mankind, and turn away their atten- 
tion from the plain and ſimple notions of liberty. 
Liberty is indeed the parent of felicity, of eve- 
ry noble virtue, and even of every art and ſcience. 
Whatever vain attempts have been made to raiſe 
the generous plants under an oppreſſive climate, 
B 2 have 
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2 only ſnhe wn more evidently the value of free- 

It is therefore no wonder that the world has at 
all times been rouſed at the mention of liberty; 
and that we read with admiration and a virtuous 
enthuſiaſm, the gallant atchievements of thoſe 
who have diſtinguiſned themſelves in the glorious 
cauſe ; and the hiſtory of ſtates who were animat- 
ed with the principle of freedom, and made it the 
baſis of their conſtitution. | 

Should any one tranſmit to poſterity the annal; 
of an enſlaved nation, we ſhould fleep over whole 
ages of the humbling detail. Every thing would 
be ſo poor, ſo tame, and fo abject, that one might 
as well peruſe the records of a priſon-houſe. 

But we have a manly ſatisfaction in reading the 
hiſtory of the ancient Romans; even abſtracted 
from their connections and their broils with other 
Rates. Their internal progreſs alone affords am- 
ple matter of ſpeculation, to a judicious and ſpi- 

rited obſerver of human nature. We love to 

trace the various ſprings of their conduct, and of 
their advancement in greatneſs. We contemplate 
with pleaſure the ferments between the patricians 
and plebeians, the ſtrong exertions of rude geni- 
us, the vigorous exerciſes and hardy virtues of 
men uncontrouled by timid ſubjection. | 

They who entertain an extravagant veneration 
for antiquity, would make us believe, that the 
divine fire of liberty has been long ago exhauſted, 
and that any appearances of it which are to be 
found in modern times are but feeble and dim. 
They would make us believe that the world is 
grown old, that the ſtrength of human nature 1s 
decayed, and that we are no more to expect 


thoſe 
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thoſe noble powers which dignified men in former 
ages. 

But the truth is, that human nature is the ſame 
at all times, and appears in different lights merely 
from a difference of circumſtances. In the lan- 


| guage of the ſchoolmen, the fubſtance is fixed, 


the accidents only vary. Rome has yet the ſeven 
hills on which the conquerors of the world dwelt, 


and theſe are inhabited by Romans. Athens Rill 


occupies the ſpace from whence philoſophy and 
genius diffuſed a radiance to all the nations around, 


and is poſſeſſed by Athenians. But neither of 


theſe people now retain any reſemblance of their 
illuſtrious anceſtors ; this is entirely owing to the 
courſe of political events, which has — 1 
total change in their manners. 

That the ſpirit of liberty has fourithed in mo- 


dern times, we may appeal to the hiſtories of the 


Swifs, and of the Dutch; and the boldeſt proofs of 

it are to be found in the nnck of our own country. 
But a moſt diſtinguiſhed example of it actually 

exiſts in the iſland of Corſica. There, a brave 


and reſolute nation, has now for upwards of fix 


and thirty years, maintained a conſtant ſtruggle 
againſt the oppreſſion of the republic of Genoa. 


Theſe valiant iſlanders were for a long time look- 


ed upon as an inconſiderable band of malecontents, 
as a diſorderly troop of rebels, who would ſpeedily 


be compelled to reſume thoſe chains which the; 


had frowardly ſhaken off. They have however 


continued ſteady to their purpoſe. Providence 


has favoured them; and Europe now turns het 
eyes upon them, and with aſtoniſhment ſees them 
on the eve of emancipating themſelves for ever 
from a foreign yoke, and becoming a tree and in- 


dependent people. 
* B 3 1 
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Libertas quae ſera tamen reſpexit 
Reſpexit tamen et longo poſt tempore venit. 
* Virg. Ecleg. l. 
When a long age of vent'rous toil was paſt, 
Celeſtial freedom bleſt their iſle at laſt. 

The ſmallneſs of the Corfican ſtate does not 
render it leſs an object of admiration. On the 
_ contrary, we ought to admire it the more. The 
ingenious Mr. Hume (a) hath ſhewn us, that 
Rhodes, Thebes, and many of the famous anci- 
ent ſtates were not ſo numerous as the people of 
Corſica now are. If the ten thouſand Greeks 
have gained immortal honour becauſe they were 
oppoſed to the armies of the Perſian monarch, 
ſhall not the Corſicans be found deſerving of glo- 
ry, who have ſet themſelves againſt a republic, 
which has been aided at different times by the 
power of France, and by that of the empire of 
Germany? | 

The Corſicans have been obliged to ſhew parti- 
cular force of ſpirit. The Swiſs and the Dutch 
were both aſſiſted by powerful nations in the reco- 
very of their liberties: but during the long and 
bloody war which Corſica has carried on, the 
Powers of Europe, who might be ſuppoſed friend- 
ly to her, have ſtood aloof, and ſhe has ſingle and 
_ unſupported, weathered the ſtorm, and arrived at 
the degree of conſequence which ſhe now holds. 

To give an account of this ifland, is what I am 
now to attempt. The attempt is ſurely laudable; 
and I am perſuaded that my readers will grant me 
every indulgence, when they confider how favour- 
able is the ſubject. They will conſider that I 
am the firſt Briton who has had the curioſity 
to viſit Corfica, and to receive ſuch information 


as 


(a) Eſſay on the populouſneſs of ancient nations. 
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as to enable him to form a juſt idea of it; and 
they will readily make allowance for the enthu- 
ſiaſm of one who has been among the brave 
iſlanders, while their patriotic virtue is at its 
height, and who has felt as it were a — 


tion of their ſpirit. 


The plan which I have preſcribed to myſelf is, to 
give a Geographical and Phyſical deſcription of the 
iſland, that my readers may be made acquainted with 
the country which in theſe latter days has produced 
ſo heroic a race of patriots. To exhibit a con- 
ciſe view of the Revolutions it has undergone from 
the earlieſt times, which will prepare the mind, 
and throw light on the ſequel. To ſhew the Pre- 


ſent State of Corſica; and to ſubjoin my Journal 


of a Tour to that iſland, in which I relate a vari- 
ety of anecdotes, and treaſure up many memoirs 
of the illuſtrious General of the Corſicans---Mx- 
MORABILIA PAOLI. 

I do moſt ſincerely declare, that I feel myſelf in- 
feriour to the taſk. But I hope the ſketch which 
I give will be of ſome immediate ſervice, and will 
induce others to execute a more perfect plan. I 
ſhall be happy if I contribute in a certain degree 
to give the world a juſt idea of Corſica, and to 
intereſt the generous in its favour; and I would 
adopt for this work a ſimple and beautiful inſcripti- 
on on the front of the Palazzo Tolomei at Siena, 


Quod potui feci; faciant meliora poten- es. 
ve done my beſt ; let abler men do more. 


CHAPTER. 
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HAFEN I. 


Of the Situation, Extent, Air, Seil, and Pre- 


Sons of Conntc A. 


WELXMHORSICA i is an ifland of the Medi- 


& terranean fea, ſituated between the 41 
Yes and 43 degree of north latitude, and 


C 


F between the 8 and 10 degree of eaſt 


longitude, reckoning from London. It 
hath on the north the Ligurian ſea, and gulph of 
Genoa. On the eaſt, the Tuſcan ſea; on the 
ſouth a ſtrait of ten miles which ſeparates it from 
Sardima ; and on the weſt the Mediterranean. It 
is about 100 miles ſouth of Genoa, and 80 ſouth- 
weſt of Leghorn, from whence it can plainly be 
ſeen when the weather is clear. It is 150 miles in 
length, and from 40 to 50 in breadth, being broad- 
eſt about the middle. It is reckoned 322 miles in 
circumference ; but an exact meaſurement round 
it would extend to 500 miles, as it is edged with 
many promontories, and with a variety of bays. 
Pliny the elder hath given us a ſhort, but very 
accurate account of the geography of Corſica; 
In Liguſtico mari eſt Corſica quam Graeci Cyr- 
non appellavere, fed Thuſco proprior, a ſepten- 
* trione in meridiem projecta, longa paſſuum 


* CL millia, lata majore ex parte g 2 


0 
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CCCXXII, civitates habet XXXIII et colonias 
© Marianam a Mario deductam, Aleriam a difta- 
© tore Sylla (a). In the Ligurian fea, but nearer 
© to Tuſcany than to Liguria, is Corſica, which 
* the Greeks called Cyrnus. It extendeth from 

north to ſouth, and is about 150 miles in length, 
© for the moſt part 50 in breadth, and 322 in cir- 

* cumference. It hath 33 ſtates and two colonies, 
* Mariana founded by Marius, and Aleria founded 
* by the dictator Sylla.” Of theſe 33 ſtates, not 
above five or fix can now be traced; and the co- 
lonies are only to be marked by their ruins. But 
the uſual fidelity of Pliny is to be credited in this 
account. Pomponius Mela (b) deſcribes the ſitu- 
ation of Corſica, as does Ptolemy (c. 

Seneca the philoſopher hath left us two moſt 
horrid pictures of Corſica, very falſe indeed, but 
executed with uncommon ſtrength of fancy and 
expreſſion. Stoic as he was, of a grave and ſe- 
vere demeanour, he did not efcape the Emperor's 
jealouſy, but being accuſed as one of the 
gallants with whom the profligate Julia had been 
guilty of adultery, he was baniſhed to Corſica, 
where he remained for ſeven years; and where in 
the province of Capo Corſo they ſtill ſhew an old 
ruin called Il torre di Senesa, Seneca's Tower.” 
Here he compolcd his books de Conſolatione to 
Polybius, and to his mother Helvia, with ſeveral 
other works; and here he indulged his fretted ima- 
gination in the tollowing epigrams. 
| Corſica 


(a Pin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. ii. cap. f. (4) Pomp Mel 
lib. il. cap 7. (c) Prol. Gong lid. 1 iii. cap. 2. 
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I. 


Corſica Phocaeo tellus habitata colono, 
Corfica quae Graio nomine Cyrnus eras : 
Corſica Sardinia brevior, porrectior [|ya ; 
Corſica piicoſis pervia fluminibus : 
Corſica terribilis quum primum incanduit aeſtas; 
Saevior, oftendit quum ferus ora canis; 
Parce relegatis, hoc eſt, jam parce ſepultis, 
_ Vivorum cineri fit tua terra levis. 


O ſea:-girt Corſica ! whoſe rude domains, 
Firſt own'd the culture of Phocaean ſvains; 
Cyrnus, ſince thus the Greeks thy iſle exprets, 
Greater than Ilva, than Sardinia leſs ; 
O Corſica ! whoſe winding rivers feed, 
 Unnumber'd as their ſands, the finny breed : 
O Corſica! who# raging heats diſmay, 
When firſt returning * pours her ray; 
Vet fiercer plagues thy ſcorching ſhores diſpenſe, 
When Sirius ſhe s his banef il influence: 
Spare, ſpare the baniſh'd ! ſpare, ſince ſuch his doom, 
A wretch, who living, ſeeks in thee a tomb 
Light lay thy earth, in pity to his pains, 
Light lay thy garth upon his ſad remains. 


II. 


Barbara praeruptis incluſa eſt Corſica ſaxis; 
Horrida, de ſertis undique vaſta locis. 

Non poma autumnus, ſegetes non educat aeſtas; 
Canaque Palladio munere bruma caret ; 


Umbrarum nv!io ver eſt laetabile foetu, 
Nullaque in iafauſto naſcitur herba ſolo: 

Non panis, non hauſtus aquae, non ultimus ignis, 
Hic ſola haec duo ſuat, extu!, et ezſilium. 
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O! Corſica, whom rocks terrific bound, 
Where nature ſpreads her wildeſt deſarts round, 
In vain revolving ſeaſons cheer thy ſoil, 

Nor rip'ning fruits, nor waving harveſts ſmile : 
Nor blooms the olive mid the winter drear ; 

The votive olive to Minerva dear | 

See, ſpring returning, ſpreads her milder reign ! 
Yet ſhoots no herb, no verdure cloaths the plain. 
No cooling ſprings to quench the traveller's thirft 
From thy parch'd hills in grateful murn urs burſt ; 
Nor, hapleſs iſſe! thy barren ſhores around, 

Is wholetome food, fair Ceres' bounty, found. 
Nor ev'n the laſt fad gift, the wretched claim, 
The pile funereal, and the ſacred flame. 

Nought here, alas! ſurrounding ſeas encloſe, 
Nought but an exile, and an exile's woes. 


He hath alſo vented his ſpleen againſt the place 
of his exile, in the ſame extravagant manner, 
in his books De Conſolatione. But we muſt con- 
ſider, that notwithſtanding all the boaſted firmneſs 
of Seneca, his mind was then clouded with melan- 
choly, and every object around him appeared in 
rueful colours. 

Corſica is, in reality, a moſt agreeable iſland. 
It had from the ancient Greeks the name of Ca- 
liſta, Kaxuory, on account of its beauty; and we 
may believe it was held in conſiderable eſtimation, 
_ Callimachus places it next to his favourite 

elus, 


H Umibey Sevic per” Hye Küpreg Sn 
Our 6 CaLLin. Hymn in Del. I. 19. 


Next in the rank, Phoenician Cyrnus came, 
A fruitful iſle, of no ignoble name. 
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It is charmingly ſituated in the Mediterranean, 
from whence continual breezes fan and cool it in 
ſummer, and the ſurrounding body of water keeps 
it warm in winter, fo that it is one of the moſt 
temperate countries in that quarter of Europe. 
[ts air is freſh and healthful, except in one or 
two places, which are moiſt, and where the air, 
eſpecially in ſummer, is ſuffocating and ſickly; 
but in general, the Corſicans breathe a pure at- 
moſphere, which is alſo keen enough to brace 
their fibres more than one would expect under ſo 
warm a ſun. 

Corſica has indeed been pretty generally repre- 
ſented as unwholeſome, which, I ſuppoſe, has 
been owing to the bad report given of it by the 
Romans, who eſtabliſhed their colonies at Aleria 
and Mariana, which from their damp ſituation, 
occaſioned a great death among the inhabitants, 
and accordingly theſe colonies ſoon went to ruin. 
Zut all the interiour parts of the Ifland are ex- 
tremely well aired. 
Corſica is remarkably well furniſhed with good 
harbours, ſo that wc may apply to it what Florus 
ſays of the Campania, Nihil hoſpitalius mari 
{a). Nothing more hoſpitable to the fea.” It 
has on the north Centuri. On the w eſt San Fio- 
renzo, Ifola Roſſa, Calvi, Ajaccio. On the 
South it has Bonifaccio. And on the eaſt Porto- 
Vecchio, Baſtia and Macinajo. Ol each of theſe 
I ſhall give ſome account. | 

Centuri, though at preſent but a {mall harbour, 
may be greatly enlarged, as its ſituation is very 
convement. 

| San 
a) Flor. Lib. i. Cap. 16. 
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San Fiorenzo is an extenſive gulph. It runs 
about fifteen miles up into the country, and is 
about five miles acroſs, and many fathom deep. 
The gulph itſelf hath often a violent ſurge, being 
_ expoſed to the weſterly winds ; but there are ſe- 
veral creeks and bays, particularly on the fouth 
ſide of it, which are quite ſecure. There is in 
particular, a bay under the tower of Fornali, 
about two miles from San Fiorenzo, which is high- 
ly eſteemed, and where veſſels of conſiderable 
burden may be ſafely ſtationed. 

Ifola Roſſa is but a little harbour ; but has a 
conſiderable depth of water, and is defended by a 
ſmall Ifland againſt the weſterly winds. They 
talk of erecting a mole to lock it in on every 
quarter. It is at preſent one of the principal ports 
for commerce in the poſſeſſion of the Corſi- 
Cans. | 

Calvi (a) is a large and excellent harbour. 
Cluverius calls it Celeberrimus infulae portus (50, 
The moſt famous port of this Aſland.“ The on- 
ly objection I ever heard made to it, was by a 
French gentleman, v ho told me, that the bottom 
of it was full of ſharp rocks, which were apt to 
cut the cables of ſhips which entered it. And 
he inſtanced one of the tranſports, which had 
landed ſome of the French troops in the year 


(a) Poſtlethwayt in his tranſlation of Savary's Dicti- 
onary of trade and commerce, has a moſt abſurd ob- 
ſervation concerning Calvi; Its inhabitants, ſays he, 
* are called Calves.” Who told him this? What con- 
nection is there between the Engliſh word calves and 
the Italian word Calvi ? Perhaps he intended it as wit. 
If fo, how clumſy are the jeſts of this Lexicographer ! 
(6) Cluver, Corſic. Antiq. 

C 


1764. 
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1764. He however was under a miſtake : for I 
have been at pains to inquire very particularly con- 
cerning this, and am informed from the beſt au- 
thority, that there is nothing to fear from rocks at 
Calvi, and that the French tranſport which fut- 
fered a little there, happened to be run foul of by 
ſome of the reſt, which was the occaſion of what 
damage it ſuſtained. 

Ajaccio is a wide and commodious dad 
with a good mole, and perfectly ſafe. It wants 
only to have a ſmall rock in front of the mole re- 
moved, which might be done at no great charge. 

Corſica hath alſo in this quarter ſeveral fmaller 
havens, which are uſeful for the reception of little 
veſſels. | 

Bonifaccio is an uſeful harbour, much frequent- 
ed ſince the oldeſt times, and very fit for trade. 
Naſtia is not a port of the firſt conſideration, as 
ſhips of war cannot enter it. But it hath a mole 
tor the convenience of ſmall veſſels, for which it 
is very well fitted. The iſlands 'of Gorgona, 
Capraja and Ilva, or the Elbe, are placed at no 
great diſtance in the ſea which rolls between the 
eaſt coaſt of Corſica and Tuſcany, with the Pope's 
dominions; fo that ſmall veſſels can never be at a 
loſs for protection, ſhould any ſudden ſtorm come 
upon them, as my can run into any of theſe 
:f]ands. 

Macinajo is not one of the principal harbours in 
Corſica, though it is very ſafe and commodious 
tor vellch of a light conſtruction. I mention Ma- 

cinajo, becauſe it was from thence that the expe- 


dition ſet fa!) againſt Capraja, as will be afterw ards 
cen. | 


Diodorus 
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Diodorus Siculus celebrates Corſica for the ex- 
cellence of its harbours, AvuTn 4 * race 6123. 
C2g i595 edc, Keauooy e Mapper 737 esto. 
— Sveanzouy (a). * The ifland being ot 
very eaſy acceſs, has a moſt beautiful port, call- 
ed the Syracuſian. This, which was antiently 
called the Syracuſian, has now the name of Por- 
to Vecchio; of which it is proper to take parti- 
cular notice. 

Porto Vecchio is a ſpacious haven, capable of 
containing a very large fleet. It is 5 miles long, 
above a mile and a half broad, has a great depth 
of water, and a good bottom, and being land- 
locked on every ſide, is well ſheltered from itorms. 
I may add, that nature has placed a high and 
rocky mountain, like a ſtately column, to point it 
out at a great diſtance. In ſhort, Porto Vecchio 
_ vie with the moſt diſtinguiſhed harbours in 

uro 
The only 5 to it, is the badneſs of its 
air, occaſioned by the marſhy grounds which lie 
in its neighbourhood. But this diſadvantage may 
be remedied, as has been done at Leghorn. 
* The country about Leghorn was formerly a vile 

* moraſs or rather quagmire, the noxious ſteams 
* of which, rendered the air unwholeſome; but 
_ © by the ſkill and pains of an Engliſhman, fir Ro- 
dert Dudley ſon to queen Elizabeth's potent fa- 

* xourite, the earl of Leiceſter, the foil was 
© rendered habitable, the air much leſs unwhole- 
* ſome, and the port improved, ſo as to become 
the beſt in Italy (50. 

From this account of the harbours of Corſica, 
it will appear of how great conſequence an alli- 

{a) Diodor. Sicul. lib. v. 

(5) Preſent State of Europe, p. 411. 

e ance 
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ance with this iſland might be to any of the mari- 
time powers of Europe. For a fleet ſtationed 
there, might command the navigation of Genoa, 
Tuſcany, and the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, that between 
Spain and Naples, and a good ſhare of that to the 
Levant ; not to mention its influence over that of 
Sardinia. And it may be material to obſerve, that 
veſſels ſtationed in the ports of Corſica might be 
formidable to France, as the weſtern ſide of the 
ifland is directly oppoſite to the extenſive coaſt of 
Provence, on which a deſcent might be made 
with cruiſers in a very ſhort time. 


The northern point of Corſica, called Capo 


Corſo (a), is about 30 miles long, very mountain- 


ous and rocky, but covered with vines and olives. 


There are, in ſeveral parts of the iſland, but 


particularly in Capo Corſo, a great many ancient 


towers, built about three or four hundred years 


ago, to defend the inhabitants againſt the incurſi- 
ons of the Turks and other pirates. There is 
there a little village called Tomino, ſtrong by ſi- 


tuation. The Genoeſe have made ſeveral attacks 


upon it during the late troubles, but were never 
able to carry it. The inhabitants are very deſerv- 
edly proud of this. They ſhew with particular 
triumph, a ſhell which the enemy threw into their 
village, to oblige them to ſurrender. 'They have 
placed it in a niche on the outſide of their church, 
to ſerve as a memorial of their deliverance, 
and to inſpire them with greater zeal and devotion 
when they go to divine worſhip. 


(a) There is a place in Guinea, which has alſo the 
name of Capo Carſo. I know not from what. Cluver. 
_ Geog. p. 537. 

From 


e 
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From Tomino eaſt to Baſtia, is about 26 
miles of a country much diverſified with hills, 
and abounding in ſprings. On the coaſt are a 


number of poor fiſhing towns, and a little up 


the country, there are ſeveral villages or hamlets 
prettily enough ſituated. 

Baſtia has of a long time been dong the 
capital of Corſica. It was here that the Genoeſe 
held the feat of their ſovereign power: and in- 
deed Baſtia is till the largeſt town in the iſland. 
It has a ſtately appearance from the ſea, being 
built on the declivity of a hill; though upon en- 
tering the town, one is a good deal diſappointed, 
for the houſes are in general ill built, and the 
ſtreets narrow, and from the ſituation of tie 
town, are neceſſarily very ſtecp. There are, 
however, ſeveral pretty good buildings here. 
It hath a caſtle, which commands the town and 
harbour, which, though but a ſorry fortification 
at preſent, 1s capable of being made a place of 
conſiderable ſtrength, as it hath a range of hills 
behind it, on which little redoubts might be erect- 
ed; and with theſe, and a few ſubſtantial out- 
works towards the ſea, it might ſtan ! a pretty long 
ſiege. The caſtle is properly on a parate _ 
tory, called TERRA NUOVA, the New Land, 
is alſo the cathedral] of Bactia, which has — * 
very remarkable. It belongs to the biſhoprick of 
Mariana. | 

The church of St. John in this city, by ng 
means an inelegant building, belongs to the Je- 
ſuits, who have here a college. Their garden is 
finely ſituated, large, and well laid out. This 
they owe in a great meaſure to the French, who 
have been ſtationed in Corſica at different times. 
From them the inhabitants have learned much 

C 3 | of 
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of what they know of the arts and conveniences 
of life. There is here a convent of Lazariſts 
or miſſionaries, a vaſt and magnificent houſe, al- 
moſt overhanging the ſea. The convent of the 
Franciſcans, and that of the Capuchins, are ſitu- 
ated on the riſing grounds behind Baſtia. The 
laſt ſtands in a beautiful expoſure, and has really a 
very pretty front. 

From Baſtia ſouth to beyond Aleria, is one 
continued plain, between 50 and 60 miles in 
length, proper for raiſing all ſorts of grain, as 
well as for paſturage. 

I fay nothing of the ruins of Mariana and Ale- 
ria, the two Roman colonies which ſtood on this 

plain; for as Corſica was much diſregarded by 
the Romans, they did not think it worthy of hav- 
ing any of their taſte and magnificence employed 
in it. So there are no veſtiges of ancient gran- 
deur. However, as even the dregs of the Ro- 
mans could not be without ſome ſkill in the arts, 
ſeveral antiques, ſuch as rings, and feals with en- 
gravings on precious ſtones have been found here, 
and ſometimes pretty good ones. The ruins of an 
old town called Nicea, ſaid to be built by the 
Etruſcans, are ſtill to be ſeen on this plain, but 
without any thing remarkable. 

Beyond Aleria the country riſes into ſmall hills, 
proper for vines, olives, mulberry trees, and ma- 
ny of them for corn. It is traverſed by ſome 
ridges of mountains, upon which, not far from 
Porto Vecchio, are great numbers of very fine 
oaks, the beſt being to be found here, and at 
Campoloro. A rich waved Country, with ſome 
few interruptions, reaches along the eaſt and 
fouth coaſts to Bonifaccio, which is a pretty con- 
fiderable town, well inhabited, and ſtrongly for- 


tified; 
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tified; and from thence is continued to the plain 


of Ajaccio. 

Ajaccio is the prettieſt town in Corſica. It 
hath many very handſome ſtreets and beautiful 
walks; a citadel, and a palace for the Genoeſe 
governor. The inhabitants of this town are the 
genteeleſt people in the iſland, having had a good 
deal of intercourſe with the French. In Ajaccio 
are the remains of a colony of Greeks ſettled in 
Corſica, of which colony a particular account 
ſhall be given in the next chapter. 

From the plain of Ajaccio, after paſſing ſome 
more ridges, you advance along the welt ſhore to 
the provinces of Balagna and Nebbio, which are 
very rich, and afford an agreeable proſpect, parti- 
cularly Balagna, which may be called the garden 
of Corſica, being highly favoured by nature, and 
having alſo had in a ſuperior * the advantages 
of cultivation. 

Vou next arrive at San Fiorenzo, which is but 
an inconſiderable place, and of no great ſtrength. 
About a quarter of a mile to the ſouthward of 
the town, are ſome low marſhy grounds, which 
make San Fiorenzo fo ſickly, that few people 
| chooſe to inhabit it, and the garriſon there muſt 
be changed every month. 

On the northern ſhore of the gulph, are two 
or three villages, of which the principal is Nonza. 
This is properly the key of Capo Corſo; becauſe 
from the cape into the interiour parts of the ifland 
on the Weſtern ſide, there is only one paſs, and 
that leads through this place. Nonza 1s a little 
village, on a high rock, on the extreme pinna- 
cle of which, ſome headred fathoms above the 
gulph, and directly perpendicular, ſtands a tower 
or {mall fortreſs, which commands the avenue 


__ 
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to it. Nonza is literally what Cicero calls Ithaca, 


In aſperrimis ſaxulis tanquam nidulum affixam 


{a), Stuck on the rudeſt cliffs like a little neſt.” 
After this, the cape begins, which finiſhes at 
—_.- 
I have thus reviewed the Corſican harbours, 


and travelled round the ſkirts of the country, along 


its ſhores. | 
Diodorus Siculus deſcribes Corfica as an ex- 
tenſive iſland, very mountainous, abounding in 
large foreſts, and watered with many rivulets, 
H Je Gan vioos evpeythns von, TNA Y N 
Se e Ne TETURES Merny Pevpoic cu 408 ty eν 
Cole Srapproperny Aung (b). 

Indeed the interiour parts of the iſland are in 
general mountainous, though interſperſed with 
fruitful valleys; but have a peculiar grand appear- 
ance, and inſpire one with the genius of the place; 
with that undaunted and inflexible ſpirit, which 
will not bow to oppreſſion. As Homer ſays of 
Ithaca, 

Tyne, & dyaby ee pol 

8 ? 3885 Odyſſ. lib. ix. I. 27. 

Strong are her ſons, tho' rocky are her ſhores. 

| Pop. 
The great diviſion of Corſica, is into the D1 
dau and the DI LA DEI MON TI; the country on 
this ſide, and the country on the other ſide of the 


mountains, reckoning from Baſtia. By the 


mountains is underſtood, that great range of them 
which riſes beyond Aleria, and ſtretches acroſs 


the iſland, interſecting it however by no means 


equally ; for the country D1 q A, is a third more, 
than that Di La. Another old diviſion of this 
(a) Cic. De Orat. lib. i. eap. 44. 
(5) Diodor. Sicul. lib. v. 
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land was, to ſuppoſe a line drawn from Porto 


Vecchio, to the gulph of San Fiorenzo; and the 
diviſion upon the eaſt, was called BanDa Dl 
DENTRO, the fide within ; and that on the weſt, 
was called BANDA DI FUORI1, the fide without: 
I never could learn the meaning of this diviſion 
farther, than that, I ſuppoſe, thoſe who inhabit- 
ed Baſtia and the plain of Aleria, looked upon 
themſelves as the moſt civilized; and ſo were for 
calling thoſe on the oppoſite ſide of the iſland to 
them * forreſtieri, foreigners.” 

The next diviſion is into provinces, of which 
there are nine; for although a great part of this 
country long went under the denomination of 
* FEUDOS, feus,” and is ſtill called ſo in the maps; 
the juriſdiction of the fignors 1s now gradually 


wearing out, and will ſoon be ſunk into the gene- 


ral power of the ſtate. 

Another diviſion of Corſica is into pIE VES. A 
Pieve is properly an eccleſiaſtical appointment, 
containing a certain number of Pariſhes, over 
which is placed a PIEVANoO, who ſuperintends 
the prieſts, and draws a certain part of the tithes. 
But this diviſion is as much uſed for civil affairs, as 
for thoſe of the church. 3 

There are large tracts of uninhabited land in 
Corſica, moſtly covered with woods; to ſome 
parts of which the peaſants refort in ſummer to 
feed their cattle, and to gather cheſnuts, making 
little ſheds for themſelves to lie under. There is 
hardly ſuch a thing as a detached farm-houſe to 
be ſeen in the iſland, hike what are ſcattered every 
where over Great Britain; for, the Corſicans ga- 
ther together in little villages, which they call 
by corruption AES ES, countries. I remem- 
ber when I was once told in Corſica, that 1 

ſhould 
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ſhould travel a great many miles Sema veder 
un paeſe, without ſeeing a country, I could not 
conceive what they meant. The Corficans are 
in greater ſafety, and have more ſociety with each 
other by thus living in villages; which is much 
the cuſtom in the cantons of Switzerland, and 
ſome parts of Germany; as it was anciently among 

all nations. 

The Corſican villages are frequently built upon 
the very ſummits of their mountains, on craggy 
cliffs of ſo ſtupendous a height, that the houſes 
can hardly be diſtinguiſhed during the day; but at 
night, when the ſhepherds kindle their fires, the 
reflection of ſuch a variety of lights, makes theſe 
aerial villages have a moſt pictureſque and pleaſing 
appearance. 

In the centre of the ifland ſtands Corte, which 
is properly its capital, and will undoubtedly be 
one day a city of eminence. Here is the general's 
palace; and here is the ſupreme ſeat of juſtice, 
where the executive power conſtantly reſides, and 
where the legiſlature is annually aſſembled; and 
here alſo is the univerſity, which in time may be- 
come a diſtinguiſhed ſeat of learning, though I 
muſt not allow my enthuſiaſm to indulge itſelf in 
too eager hopes of ſeeing Corſica an Athens, as 
well as a Thebes. 1 85 

Corte is ſituated part at the foot, and part on 
the declivity of a rock, in a plain ſurrounded with 
prodigious high mountains, and at the conflux of 
two rivers, the Tavignano and Reſtonica. It hath 
a great deal of rich country about it, and a won- 
derful natural ſtrength, being hemmed in by al- 
moſt impaſſable mountains and narrow defiles, 
which may be defended with a handful of men, 
againſt very large armies. 


Upon 
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Upon a point of the rock, prominent above 
the reſt, and on every fide perpendicular, ſtands 
the caſtle or citadel. It is at the back of the 
town, and 1s almoſt impregnable; there being on- 
ly one winding paſſage to climb up to it, and that 
not capable of admitting more than two perſons 
abreaſt. Thuanus thus deſcribes it, Curiae arx 
ſaxo fere undique praerupto impoſita (a), the 
caſtle of Corte placed upon 2 rock, broken and 
ragged almoſt on every fide.” In the year 1554, 
it was in poſſeſſion of the French. (b) A Capi- 
taine la Chambre betrayed it, for which he was 
afterwards hanged at Marſeilles. The ſame hi- 
ſtorian informs us, that after the Corſicans had 
thus got back the citadel of Corte, it ſtood a ſiege 
by the French general de 'Thermes, from Auguſt 
to October, and that it was a ſcarcity of — 
which at laſt occaſioned its ſurrender. 

In the plain, on the north of Corte, there is 
a convent of Capuchins, and on the fide of the 
hill, to the ſouth of the city, there is a convent 
of Franciſcans. Here the general lived while his 
palace was repairing ; and here all ſtrangers of re- 
. ſpect are lodged. From this convent, one has 
the beſt view of the city of Corte. 

The learned and ingenious Meſſieurs Hervey 
and Burnaby, when they were at this convent, 
were greatly ſtruck with the romantic appearance 
of Corte. 

We could ſcarce help fancying ourſelves at 
© Lacedemon, or ſome other ancient Grecian 

* city. Livy ſpeaking of Heraclea, has given a 
© deſcription of it very like Corte. Sita eſt Hera- 
©-clea in radicibus Aetae montis, ipſa in Campo, 


© arcera 


(a) Thuan, Hiſt. tom. 1. p. 507. 
(b) Ibid. 
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* arcem imminentem loco alto et undique prae- 
© cipiti habet. Lib. 86. cap. 22. Heraclea 1s 
© ſituated at the foot of mount Aeta; itſelf on a 
© plain, but hanging over it is a citadel, on a 
cliff very high and ſteep on every ſide. One 
would think he was ſpeaking of the very place. 
At Lacedemon indeed, as appears from Pauſa- 
nias, there was no Acropolis or citadel, and 
they only called the higheſt point or eminence 
in the city by that name; from its anſwering 
probably the ſame purpoſe to them, as the 
© Acropolis did to the other cities of Greece, it 
© being more difficult of acceſs to an enemy, and 
admitting of an eaſier defence. Axe azporioes 
N il pin ec whos Teptaaives Ergo br 
£51, dab Jun One long Te n Ka α⁰,ã². 24 1 Aﬀgioot 
Ar sieg bre e Th T6 AbQwr tb Na TS αν,ε g 
& putTiwgoy Aνν,,‚,&l voi g uo dH, ira 
Atives legen rTeromTes. Pauſan. lib. iii. cap. 17. 
The Lacedemonians have no citadel built upon a 
* high place, like Cadmaea of the Thebans, or 
© Larifla of the Argives. But as there are in the 
city many hills, they give the moſt elevated of 
* them the name of the citadel. Upon this hill is 
* a temple to Minerva.” And Livy, ſpeaking of 
its being beſieged by Flaminius, obſerves nearly 
the ſame thing. Altiora loca et difficiliora aditu 
ſtacionibus armatorum, pro munimento obje&is 
tutabantur. lib. Xxxxiv. cap. 38. The higher 
places, and thoſe more difficult of acceſs, were 
defended by natural ſtrength of ſituation ; being 
to the ſoldiers equal to a fortification.” 
* According to the inſtitution of Lycurgus, 
the Spartans were not allowed to have any 
| © fortifi- 
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_ + fortifications; but were to rely for their defence 


their own valour. Towards the decline 
of the Grecian liberty, however, they erected 
walls in the plainer and more open avenues; 
Locis patentibus pleriſqque objecerunt murum, 
ſays Livy. The remainder was ſtill confided to 
the valour of its citizens. However, not- 
withſtanding this, there was ſufficient likeneſs 
to form a compariſon between Corte and Lace- 
demon; eſpecially as the Acropolis was built 
upon; the temple of Minerva being placed 
there. We could not help imagining, that 
vonder was the Taygetus, here the Eurotas; 
and what made the compariſon more ftriking, 
was the reſemblance, we fancied, between Ly- 
curgus and Paoli (a). | 
Corſica is extremely well watered. Its princi- 
pal lakes, are thoſe of Ino and Crena, about two 
miles from each other ; both ſituated on the high- 
eſt mountain in the iſland, called by the ancients 
Mons Aureus, and now Gradaccio or Monte Ro- 
tondo. It is of an amazing height, and may 
equal any of the Alps. From the top of it there 
is a moſt extenſive view of all Corkca, of the 
ſeas and of Sardinia, with diſtant proſpects of Ita- 
ly and France; while the Mediterranean and ma- 
ny of its little ifles are alſo under the eye. But 
people ſeldom go to take this view; for the upper 
part of the mountain is almoſt a perpendicular 
rock, ſo that a man muſt climb two miles with 
the help of his hands and knees; and for the great- 
eſt part of the year, this immenſe mountain is 
covered with ſnow. Theſe two lakes of Ino and 
Crena, are both of conſiderable extent. 


(a) Mr. * Journal. 
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In the plain of Aleria, near to Mariana, is a lake 
called Chiurlina or Biguglia, which is pretty large, 
and communicates with the ſea ; and near to Ale- 
ria, is a lake called Il Stagno di Diana, which al- 
ſo communicates with the ſea; and it is remarka- 
ble, that in ſummer, when the heat of the ſun 
has exhaled part of the water, and the reſt of it 


is abſorbed by the ſandy bottom, there remains a 


kind of natural falt, which the Corſicans find very 
good, and conſtantly make uſe of. 
The rivers of Corſica are, the Golo, a large 
and beautiful river, which takes its riſe from the 
lake of Ino, traverſes ſeveral provinces, and after 
a courſe of above ſeventy miles, empties itſelf into 
the fea, juſt by the ancient city of Mariana. 
The Tavignano, alſo a conſiderable river, which 
takes its riſe from the lake of Crena, and after 
traverſing a long tract of rude country, empties 
itſelf into the ſea, juſt by the ancient city of Ale- 
ria. The Reſtonica, which, tho? but a ſmall river, 
is famous in Corſica, on account of its particular 
qualities. Its water is clear as cryſtal, and moſt 
eeable to drink; ſo that Seneca certainly never 
ſaw the Reſtonica, otherwiſe he would never have 


ſaid, that Corſica had not hauſtus aquae, a 
draught of water.” The Reſtonica is ſaid to be 


of a mineral nature, and very wholeſome. It 
| hath a virtue of whitening every thing. The 
ſtones in its channel are like as many pieces of 
chalk. I remember on the road between Rome 


and Naples, a run from a ſulphureous ſpring, 
which had ſomething of the ſame quality, only it 


did not give ſo very white a tincture as that of the 
Reftonica, which will make iron look almoſt like 
ſilver, and never ruſt. The Corſicans frequently 
dip the barrels and locks of their guns in it. 

: There 
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There are ſeveral other rivers, of which I fhall 
not give a particular deſcription; the Prunella, 
Fiumorbo, Gravonne, Valinco, Talavo, Lin- 
mone, fine poetical names. There are alſo a 


great many rivulets, which ſerve to enrich the 


country, and keep it conſtantly freſh. 

It hath been ſaid, that with proper care and 
expence, ſome of the Corſican rivers might be 
rendered navigable; but this, I think, would be a 
very idle project; for their courſes are exceeding- 
ly rapid, and when there has been a great deal of 
rain, the torrents which tumble from the moun- 


| tains often bring down large fragments of rock, 


which would daſh in pieces any veſſels tliat they 
ſhould encounter. 

There are many mineral ſprings, both of the 
hot and cold kind, in different parts of the land, 
which the inhabitants of the country find to be 
very efficacious for the cure of moſt diſtempers ; 
and people of ſkill, particularly fome French 
phyſicians, have examined them by a chymical 
analyſis, and approved of them. 

Cor ſica is extremely well ſupplied with fiſh. I 
never indeed could hear of any other fiſh in their 
rivers or freſh water lakes, except trout and eel. 
Theſe however are found in great plenty, very fat, 
and of an uncommon ſize. 

But the rich treafure of fiſh for Corſica, is in 
its ſea; for on all its coaſts, there is the greateſt 
variety of all the beſt kinds, and in particular a 
lort of ton or ſturgeon, and the ſmall fiſh called 
Sardinas, which is of an exquiſite taſte. And in 
ſeveral places, the Corſicans have beds of oyſters, 
remarkably large; of which they have not only a 
ſufficiency for their own conſumption, but export 
a great many to Italy. 

D 2 From 
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From the earlieſt times, Corſica has been fa- 
mous for its excellent fiſh. Juvenal, when fatyri- 
ſing the exceſſive luxury of the Romans in his 
time, who brought every delicacy from the greateſt | 
diſtance, ſays, 


Mullus erit domint quem miſit Corſica. 
Juv. Sat. v. 1 92. 


A precious mullet from the Corſic ſeas, 
Nor leſs the maſter's pamper'd taſte can pleaſe. 


And ſince I am talking of the productions of the 
Corſican fea, I may obſerve, that they here fiſh 
great quantities of coral, of all the three kinds, 
white, red and black. But I ſhall fay more of this, 
v hen I come to the commerce of Corſica. 

Corfica hath as great a variety of animals as 
moſt countries. The horſes here, are in general 
of a very ſmall breed. Procopius in his wars of 
the Goths, ſays, they run about in herds, and 
were little bigger than ſheep (a). They are, how- 
ever, remarkably lively, and very hardy; ſome- 
what of the nature of Welſh ponies, or of the 
litile horſes called ſhelties, which are found in the 
highlands and iflands of Scotland ; though I have 
ſeen Corſican horſes of a very good ſize. The aſſes 
and mules here, are alſo ſmall, but very ſtrong and 
wonderfully agile in ſcrambling along the ſteep 
rocky mountains; for there are hardly any made 
roads in the ifland. Sir Alexander Dick, whoſe 
publick ſpirit in promoting good roads in an im- 
proved age, is well known to all his countrymen, 
obſerved that this has been no loſs to the Corſicans 
during the time they have been employed only in 
defending themſelves in a ſtate of natural * 

50 Had 

a) Procop. de Bell. Goth. lib. iii. cap. wh, 
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Had their country been open and acceſſible, they 
had been eaſily ſubdued by regular troops. It was 
in a good meaſure owing to her rugged hills, that 
ancient Scotland preſerved her independency. 

The black cattle are larger in proportion than 
the horſes, but the greateſt part of the Iſland is 
not very proper paſture for them; ſo in general 
they do not give much milk, and their beef is 
lean and tough. There is not fo great occaſion 
for milk in Corſica, as they make no butter, oil 
ſupplying its place, as in Italy, and moſt warm 
countries. 'They however make a good deal of 
cheeſe in ſome pieves. 

There are here a vaſt number of goats, which 
browſe upon the wild hills, and put one in mind 
of VirgiPs Bucolicks, where mention 1s fo often 


made of this animal. Sheep are alſo very plenti- 


ful, and have fine feeding ; ſo that their mutton is 
as ſweet and juicy as one could defire, and atones 
for the badneſs of the beef. 

The Corſican ſheep are generally black, or of 
a duſky colour; a white ſheep being here and 
there to be met with in a flock, as black ones are 


' amongſt our ſheep. The wool is coarſe and hairy, 


which the people of the country impute to their 
ſheep being of a mongrel race.. They have had 
thoughts of helping this, by importing a good 
breed from England or Spain. But I have been 


told by the breeders of ſheep, that the quality of 


wool is not ſo much owing to the kind of ſheep, 
as to the nature of their paſture; for thoſe ſheep 
who bear very rough fleeces when upon one farm, 
will, when put upon another of a different ſoil, 
bear fleeces exceedingly fine. It is very common 
here, for ſheep to have more horns than two: 
many of them have ſix. 

D 3 The 
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The foreſts of this iſland abound in deer. And 


there is here a curious animal, called a Muffoli. It 
reſembles a ſtag, but has horns like a ram, and a 
ſkin uncommonly hard. It is very wild, and lives 
on the higheſt mountains, where it can hardly be 
approached, it is ſo nimble. It will jump from 


rock to rock, at the diſtance of many feet, and if 


hard chaced to the extremity of a cliff, from 
whence it can reach no other, it will throw itſelf 


over, and with ſurpriſing agility pitch upon its 


horns, without receiving any hurt. Yet when 
theſe creatures are taken young, they are very ea- 
ſily tamed. M. de Marboeuf, the French com- 
mander at the time I was in Corſica, had then 
one of them; and there are now two of them at 
Shugborough i in Staffordſhire, the ſeat of Mr. An- 
ſon, who has a rich aſſemblage of what is curious 
in nature, as well as of what is elegant in art. 


The Corſican animals in general, appeared wild ? 


to ſtrangers.  Polybius gives us A reaſon for it. Aoxei 
* hi v civas Td 7 ad f Thy N A pie Jig 
TOUeTN;/ eiTiay. Ou dordyre, c TH; vous cr 
Audgv T2 avs Tois gest, que T8 ov'vSwPeov 9 
en 9 77 ele Tu vigor (a). All the ant- 
© mals in the iſland appear to be wild, on this account, 
© that it is ſo rude and ſteep, and ſo thick ſet with 
trees, that the ſhepherds are not able to follow 
* their flocks.” The wild boar is found here in 
great plenty. Indeed their ſwine, which are very 
numerous, have all a mixture of the wild breed, 
and being fed on cheſtnuts, they are agreeable 
food. 
The Corſicans are very fond of the diverfion of 
| hunting the wild boar, for which there is here a 


TACE 
(«) Polyb. hiſt. lib. xii. 
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race of dogs, particularly excellent. They have 
ſmooth hair, and are ſomething between a maſtiff, 


and a ſtrong ſhepherd's dog. They are large, and 


exceedingly fierce; but when once they have ta- 
ken an attachment, they are very faithful to their 
maſter, watch him night and day, and are moſt 
undaunted in his defence. 

Procopius (b) tells us, that there were in Corſi- 
ca, apes wonderfully reſembling men ; and indeed, 
this iſland, and all that quarter of Europe before 


it was well inhabited, muſt, on account of its vici- 


| nity to Africa, have ſwarmed with apes. Of 


theſe, however, there are at prefent no remains, 
which is a proof, that different ſpecies of animals 
migrate from one country to another, and when 
their race wears out in a particular part of the 
globe, it may be very numerous ſomewhere elſe. 
Certain it is, that in many countries, the race of 
ſeveral animals, well known there in ancient times, 
is totally extinguiſhed. But I am not inclined to 
believe that our Creator allows any of the va- 
rious creatures which his almighty hand hath 
formed, to be abſolutely annihilated. 

There are hares enough in Corſica, but no rab- 
bits ; though Polybius, when talking of the ani- 
mals of this iſland, ſays there are rabbits, and is 
very minute as to their form and qualities ; ſaying, 
that at a diſtance, one would take them to be little 
hares, but when they are caught, a great differ- 


_ ence is perceived, both in their appearance and 


taſte. 'There are here no wolves, nor any of 


the larger wild beaſts, unleſs foxes can be reckon- 


ed ſo, which are here indeed extremely large and 
ravenous. It is ſaid, they not only deſtroy ſheep, 
but have been known to devour even foals. 


(6) Procop. de Bell. Goth. lib. iu. cap. 24. 


There 
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There is alſo a variety of birds in Corſica; the 
eagle, the vulture, wood pidgeon, turtle, thruſh, 
blackbird, and many of the ſmaller ſpecies; and 
plenty of game, as partridges, woodcocks, ſnipes, 
and water-fowl in the lakes. The poor thruſhes 
and blackbirds too, muſt be reckoned as part of 
the game, for they are very numerous; and from 
there being a great quantity of the arbutus fruit in 
the iſland, they are exceedingly fat, and are 
eſteemed a particular delicacy. It is barbarous to 
deſtroy, for the mere luxury of the table, birds 
which make ſuch fine muſick; furely their melo- 
dy affords more enjoyment, than what can be had 
trom eating them. They are, however, a very 
common diſh in the ſouthern countries, particularly 
in France. 

In general, it t may be obſerved that this iſland 
is ſo privileged by nature, that there is no poi- 
ſonous animal in it. For although there are 
ſome ſcorpions, their bite carries no venom. The 
creature in Corſica, which approaches neareſt to 

a poiſonous animal, is a ſpider, of an extraordina- 
ry ſize. Its bite will irritate, and inflame to a 
great degree, and the ſwelling which it occaſions, 
is very alarming to one unacquainted with it; but 
it ſoon goes away, and no bad conſequences follow, 
more than from the ſtinging of our bees. 'This 
ſpider has by ſome been miſtaken for the famous 
tarantula of the kingdom of Naples. 

Trees grow remarkably well in Corſica. There 
is here almoſt every fort of foreſt trees, but it 
is principally adorned with pines of different kinds, 
oaks, and cheſtnut trees. All of theſe are to be 
found of a great ſize ; ſome of the pines in parti- | 

cular, are exceedingly _ and the cheſtnut tree 


grows to a prodigious bi 
There 
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There are extenſive foreſts in different places. 
That of Vico is moſt remarkable. There is in 


Corſica, timber ſufficient to maintain a very large 


fleet, and the timber here, is much harder than one 
would expect in ſo ſouthern a latitude, owing to 

the rocky foil of the country, to the perpetual cur- 
rents of freſh air through its valleys, and to the 
temperature that proceeds from ſome of its moun- 
tains being half of the year in ſnow ; and this 1s 
alſo one great cauſe of the ſalubrity of the climate, 
in which Corſica has much the advantage of Sar- 


dinia. 


The Ilex, or ever-green oak, is very common 
here, and gives the country a chearful look even in 
the depth of winter. The lemon, the orange, the 
fig and the almond trees are alſo frequent. There 
are, however, few walnut trees, and the apple, 
pear, plumb and cherry are not remarkably gec d, 
which is probably owing to no care being taken of 


them. Corſica has the pomegranate in great per- 


fection, alſo the Indian fig and the aloe; which 


laſt is ſaid to flower here, as well as in the Faſt. 


The Corſican mountains are covered with the 
arbutus or ſtrawberry tree, which gives a rich 
glowing appearance as far as the eye can reach. In- 
deed the iſland is very like the country which Vir- 
gil deſcribes as the ſeat of rural felicity. 


Glande ſues laeti redeunt, dant arbuta ſylvae: 
Et varios ponit foetus autumnus et alte 
Mitis in apricis coquitur vinde mia ſaxis. 
VIA. Georg. lib. ii. I. 5 20. 


On fatning maſt, the ſwine well pleas'd, are fed; 
And every wood with arbutus is red. . 
Benigyan! 
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Benignant autumn ſmiling on the fields, 

All various fruits in rich abundance yields ; 

While ev'ry rocky mountain vines diſplays, 

Whoſe grapes are mellow'd by the ſun's warm rays. 


The mulberry grows well here, and is not ſo 
much in danger from blights and thunderſtorms 
as in Italy, and the ſouth of France; fo that 
whenever Corſica enjoys tranquillity, it may have 
abundance of filk. We muſt not omit the laurel, 
to which Corfica has ſurely a very good claim. The 
box tree is a very common plant here. In moſt 
countries it is dwarfiſh, and generally uſed only for 
hedges ; but it grows to a good fize in Corſica, 


and may be reckoned a timber tree. Bochart (a) 


has very ingeniouſly ſhewn, that the benches of 
the Tyrian ſhips, which according to the common 
tranſlation of Ezekiel, chap. xxvu. ver. 6, are 
ſaid to have been made of wory brought out of 
the iſles of Chittim, were moſt probably made 
of Corfican boxwood. 

Theophraſtus in his hiſtory of plants expatiates 
on the wonderful fize of the Corſican trees; to 
which he ſays, the pines of Latium were no- 
thing at all. He alſo ſays, the trees were im- 
mentely thick here ; his expreſſion is oy ſtrong, 
Kal LN. T4729 Thy vic Jardev Y dg N. 


vw 79 van (b). The who land ſeemed 


crowded and ſavage with woods.“ He relates a 


ſtrange tradition, "that the Romans, who were 
ſtruck with the vaſtneſs of theſe woods, built here 
a prodigious large ſhip, which carried no leſs than 
fifty fails, but was loſt in the ocean (c). This 


au 


( a) Bochart Geog. Sac. pars i. lib i. cap. 5. 
(6) Theophraſt. Hiſt. lib. v. cap. 9. * (<) Ib. 
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author gives another ancient teſtimony to the 
goodneſs of the climate, ſoil, and air of the iſland, 


= Logs 48 x £176 J Thy aveov, ITE uy 79 ages. 


x; 10% diga ary Jagigs Tor d (a). Cor- 

* fica therefore, whether in reſpect of its tem- 
* perate climate (5), or in reſpect of its foil, or of 
its air, greatly excelleth other countries.” 

The different kinds of grain in Corſica, are 
wheat, barley, rye and millet; all of which grow 
extremely well in ſeveral parts of the country. 
There are no oats here, as indeed hardly ever in 
any of the ſouthern countries. They give their 


horſes and mules barley. The millet is excellent 


in Corſica, and when mixed with rye, makes a 
wholeſome bread, of which the peaſants are very 
fond. Cheſtnuts may be reckoned a fort of grain 
in Corſica ; for they anſwer all the purpoſes of it. 
The Corſicans eat them when roaſted by way of 
bread. They even have them grinded into flour, 
and of that they make very good- cakes. 

There is a vaſt quantity of honey produced in 
Corſica ; for the iſland has from the earlieſt times 
been remarkable for its ſwarms of bees. When it 
was ſubject to the Romans, a tribute was impoſed 
upon it of no leſs than two hundred thouſand pounds 
of wax yearly (c). Indeed the laurel, the almond 
tree, and the myrtle, in the flowers of which, the 
bees find ſo much ſweetneſs, are very common here; 
and the hills are all covered with wild thyme, and 

other 


{a) Theophraft. Hiſt lib. v. . cap. 9. | 

(b) follow Scaliger's interpretation of de. He 
tranſlates it Temperies. | 

(e, Liv. lib. xlii. cap. 7. 
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other fragrant herbs. Yet its honey hath always 
been accounted bitter by reaſon of the box-wood 


and yew, as Diodorus (a) and Pliny (6) obſerve ; z 
which make Virgil's Lycidas with . 


Sic tua Cyrnaeas fugiant examina taxos. 
Vink. Eelog. ix. 30. 


— — 80 may thy bees refuſe 
The baneful juices of Cyrnaean yews. 


WarrToOv. 
and Martial write 


Audet facundo qui carmina mittere Nervae, 
Hyblaeis apibus Corſica mella dabit. 
Ma &zr1 aL. lib. ix. Epig. 27. 


To tuneful Nerva, who would verſes ſend, - 
May Corſie honey give toHybl's bees. Day. 


Many people think the bitterneſs which is in the 
Corſican honey very agreeable. The reaſon which 
Pliny aſſigns for the bitterneſs of the honey, 
he alſo aſſigns for the excellence of the wax. Hav- 
ing mentioned the Punick, the Pontick, and the 
Cretan, he ſays, © Poſt has Corſica (cera) quoniam 

© ex buxo fit habere quandam vim medicaminis pu- 
* tatur (c). After theſe, the Corſican wax ; be- 
* cauſe it is made from the box tree, is reckoned 
© to have a certain medicinal virtue.” 
There are in Corſica, a great many mines of 
lead, copper, iron, and ſilver. Near to San Fi5- 
renzo is a very rich ſilver mine, yielding above the 
value of 51. ſterling out of every 100 lib. weight 
of 

(a) Diodor. Sicul. lib. v. cap. 295. 

(6) Plin. lib. xvt. cap. 16. 

(e Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xvi. cap. 16. 
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of ore. The Corſican iron is remarkably good, 
having a toughneſs nearly equal to that of the pre- 
pared iron of Spain, famous over all the world. It 
is ſaid that the true Spaniſh barrels are made of 
iron which has been worn and beat for a long time 
in heads of nails in the ſhoes of the mules, who 
travel with a flow and inceſſant pace along the hard 
roads, But a very ſmall proportion of the great 
quantity of Spaniſh barrels, which are fold in all 
parts of Europe, can have this advantage. The 
metal of the Corſican barrels is little inferior to 
that of the generality of Spaniſh ones, and they 
begin to make them very well. 

An alluſion has been drawn from the iron mines, 
and the name of Corſica, to the character of its 
inhabitants. Hieronymus de Marinis, a Genoeſe, 
who writes on the dominion and government of 
the republick, ſays of this iſland, © Terrae viſce- 

* ra ferri fodinis affluunt, naturae cum ipſo Cor- 
* ſicae nomine in uno conſpirantis praejudicio, Cor- 
© fienim corde ſunt ferreo, adeoque ad ſicam ar- 

* maque prono (a). The bowels of the earth 

© abound in mines of iron; nature conſpiring, by 

© a ſort of prejudice, to form a ſimilarity between 


the name (b) of Corſica and the temper of the 


© people; for the Corſicans have hearts of iron, 
© and are therefore prone to arms and the ſword.? 
The Marquis D'Argens (c ) applies to Corſica 

theſe lines of Crebillon, 
Ls 


(a) Graev. Theſaur. Antiq. vol. I. p. 1410. 

(b) Corfica, Cor- ſica. Co x, the heart x SICA, 2 
ſtiletto, heart of feel. 
(e Lettres Juaves. let. 5 
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La nature maratre en ces afreux climats, 
Produiſoit au lieu d'or du fer et des foldats. 


In that rude ifle, inſtead of golden ore, 
Nature, to aid the genius of the place, 
On her high hills the maſſy iron bore, 
And bade her fons ſtill riſe a hardy race. 


I may add 


And virtue ſpringing from the iron ſvil 
| Jon x Hows. 

There are alſo mines of alum, and of ſalt- 
petre, in ſeveral parts of Corſica. 

There 1s here a kind of granite, extremely hard, 
ſome of it approaching in quality to the oriental 
granite, which was ſo famous at Rome, and of 
which ſuch noble columns are till remaining, ſaid 
to have been brought from Fgypt. I fear it 
would be extravagant to conjeQture, that ſome of 
theſe columns may have been the produce of Cor- 
ſica; for, beſides the perfection of the hierogly- _ 
phicks, which prove them to have been in Egypt, 
J queſtion if ſuch large pieces of granite could be 
raiſed in Corſica. There is here likewiſe porphy- 
ry, and a great variety of jaſper. "The magnifi- 
cent chapel of the grand duke of Tuſcany, at 
Florence, is finiſhed with Corſican jaſper, with 
which its infide 1s elegantly incruſted, and has a 
moſt beautiful appearance. 

On the borders of the lake of Ino, they find 
pieces of rock cryſtal, very clear, and with five 
ſides, as if they had been cut by a lapidary. They 
find ſome of it too in the mountains of Iſtria. It 
is ſo hard, that it ſtrikes fire; and the Corſicans 
frequently uſe it for flint to their fuſils. 


Near 


| 
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Near to Baſtia, there is found a ſort of mineral, 
called by the country people, petra quadrata, 
becauſe it is always found in little ſquare bits. It 
has much about the hardneſs of marble, has a 
colour like iron-ore, and weighs like lead. The 
Corſicans aſcrihe certain myftical virtues to this 


ſtone, as appears from an odd monxiſh diſtich 
made in its praiſe. 


Petrae quadratae duro de marmore natae, 
Innumeras dotes quis numerare poteſt! 


Of the ſquare ſtone of marble grown, 
The virtues fell, what man can tell! 


From the deſcription of Corfica, which J have 
now given, it will appear to be a country of con- 
ſiderable importance. According to Mr. Tem- 
pleman's Tables, in his New Survey of the Globe, 
the iſland contains 2520 ſquare miles. It hath a 
number of good harbours. Its air is excellent, 
and its productions rich and various. 

I ſhall conclude this chapter with Home “s d- 
ſcription of Ithaca, which, in gencral, may be well 
applied to Corſica. 
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Thou ſeeſt an iſſand, not to thoſe unknown, 
Whoſe hills are brighten'd by the riſing ſun, 
Nor thoſe that plac'd beneath his utmoſt reign, 
Behold him finking in the weſtern main. 

The rugged foil allows no level ſpace, 

For flying chariots, or the rapid race ; 

Yet, not ungrateful to the peaſant's pain, 
Suffices fulneſs to the ſwelling grain. 

The loaded trees their various fruits produce, 
And cluſtring grapes afford a generous juice: 
Woods crown our mountains, and in every grove 
The bounding geats and friſking heifers rove: 
Soft rains ard kindly dews refreſh the field, 
And riſing ſprings eternal verdure yicld, 

Ev'n to thoſe ſhores is Ithaca renown'd, 

Where Troy's majeſtick ruins ſtrew the ground 


Port. 


CHAPTER 
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rr 
CHAPTER I. 


A conciſe view of the ReEvoLuTIONS which 
Coks ic has undergone from the earlieſt times. 


LTHOUGH many diſtinguiſhed authors 
have, in conformity with the taſte of the 
age, rejected every inquiry into the origin of na- 
tions, and preſented their readers with nothing 
but what can be clearly atteſted ; I confeſs, I am 
not for humouring an inordinate avidity for poſi- 
tive evidence. By being accuſtomed to demonſtra- 
tion, or what approaches near to it, and at no 
time giving any credit to what we do not fully 
comprehend, we are apt to form a pride and inſo- 
lence of underſtanding; the mind acquires a 
hardneſs and obſtinacy, inconſiſtent with the true 
intention of our faculties in this imperfect ſtate, 
and is rendered unfit for the reception of many 
important truths. 
But not todeviate into metaphyſical ſpeculation, 
I have always thought, that even the dark and 
fabulous periods are worthy of fome attention. 
The ſoundeſt heads among the ancients thought 
ſo; and their works are therefore more agree- 
able, than if they had confined themſelves to ſtrict 
authenticity. The origin of every nation is, as 
Livy fays, © Poeticis decora fabulis (a), Adorned 
with poetical fables.” Theſe are always amuſing 
to the imagination, when neither tedious, nor 
too extravagant. We love to be led on in a gra- 
dual progreſs, and to behold truth emerging from 
(a) Liv. Prooem. 


E 3 obſcurity, 
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obſcurity, like the ſun breaking thro” the clouds 
Such a progreſs makes a part of our own nature, 
which advances from the dawnings of being in 
our infancy, to greater and greater intelligence. 

They, whoſe genius is directed to the ſtudy 
of antiquities, beſides the immediate delight 
which ſuch traditions afford them, are often able, 
from hints ſeemingly detached and unimportant, 
to trace the fundamental truth, and extend 
the bounds of reality. Few indeed have that 
peculiar turn for inquiry, to deſerve the name of 
antiquarians. But there is an univerſal principle 
of curioſity, with reſpect to times paſt, which 
makes even conjectures be received with a kind 
of pleaſing vencration; and although the great 
end of hiſtory is inſtruction, I think it is alſo 
valuable, when it ſerves to gratify this curioſity. 

I ſhall therefore, in treating of the revolutions 
of Corſica, go as far back as books will ſerve 
me ; though at the ſame time, I intend to give 
no more than a conciſe recital, and am rather to 
ſhew my readers what is to be ſeen, than to de- 
tain them till I exhibit a full view of it. 

The earlieſt accounts that we have of Corſica, 
are to be found in Herodotus. He tells us, that 
its firſt inhabitants were Phenicians ; for, that 
Cadmus, the fon of Agenor, when wandering 
in queſt of Europa, fell upon this ifland, which 
was named Callifta, and left there ſome of his 
countrymen, with his own couſin Memblea- 
reus (a). He tells us, that eight generations 

after 
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after this, 'Theras brought a colony to the iſland, 
from Lacedaemon. This Theras (5) was origi- 
nally of the race of Cadmus, but, being uncle by 
the mother ſide to Euryſthenes and Procles, the 
two ſons of Ariſtodemus, and on that account, 
having governed the kingdom as their tutor ; 
when they grew up, and became kings of Sparta, 
Theras ſcorning to live a private life, and to be 
under the government of his pupils, determined 
not to remain at L.acedaemon, but to go and join 
his kindred in the iſland of Corſica, then called 


Calliſta. Accordingly, (c) he went thither with 


ſome 
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ſome choſen companions, not with any intention 
to drive out the former inhabitants, but, on the 
contrary, with moſt friendly diſpoſitions "towards 
them. 

Some time after this, the Minyae, a wander- 
ing tribe, who had taken refuge among the La- 
cedaemonians, having become obnoxious, on ac- 
count of their aſpiring views, were thrown into 
priſon, and condemned to die; but Theras per- 
ſuaded the Spartans to ſpare them, promiſing, 
that he would carry them out of the country; and 
accordingly, he carried them to the iſſand of 
Calliſta, to join the new colony which he had ſet- 
tled there; and from him, the iſland was called 
'Thera. 

Theſe Minyae, though but a wandering tribe 
among the Lacedaemonians, were, in reality, of 
illuſtrious deſcent, being the poſterity of the he- 
Toick Argonauts (a). | | 

Thie 
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Ibis account of the firſt peopling of Corſica, 
is a very curious piece of ancient hiſtory. It is 
indeed very probable, that the Phenicians, or the 
Phoceans, were its original inhabitants; ſeeing 
they were the firſt great navigators in the wel- 
tern part of the world, and ſent out colonies to 
many diſtant countries. 

It afterwards get the name of Kyproe, Cyrnus, 
from the number of s promontories; and Iſido- 
rus (a) relates the manner in which it got the 
name of Corſica. According to him, Corſa, a 
Ligurian woman, having often obferved a bull 
ſwim over to the iſland, arid return much fatter, ſhe 
had the curioſity to follow kim in a little veſſel ; 
and ſo diſcovered the iſland, with all its beauty 
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Herodot. lib. iv. cap 145. 
(a) Iſidor. Origin, lib, 1 3. cap. 6. 
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and fertility. Upon which the Ligurians ſent 
thither a colony; and from Corſa, who had made 
the diſcovery, they called the iſland Corſica. 
This is ludicrous enough ; but we may trace 
what has given riſe to ſo extraordinary a fiction, 
when we conſider, that very probably, a people 
from the oppoſite coaſt of Italy, cither the Ligu- 
rians, or the Etruſcans, have taken poſſeſſion of 


| G.. 


Whatever may be in this conjecture, it is cer- 
tain, that its next maſters were the Carthaginians, 
who extended their conqueſts over all the iſſlands 


of the Rlediterranean. Ariſtotle relates a moit 


extraord:narr piece of Purick policy, with re- 


7 ſpe to Corſica. Finding that it was difficult to 


keep the inhabitants in ſubjection, they ordered 
the whole of the vines and olives in the iſland to 
be pulled vp, and forbad the Corſicane, under the 
pain of death, to ſow their fields with any kind 
of grain, fo that they might be kept in the moſt 
abſolute dependence ; and, though poſſeſſed of a 
very fertile territory, be obll zed to reſort to 
Africa, to ſeck the bare neceſſaries of life. So 
early was the cowardly and barbarcus policy of a 
trading republick exerciſed againſt this people. 
Corſica next paſſed under the dominion of 
Rome. In the firſt Punick war, and about the 
493 year from the building of the city, Lucius 
Cornelius Scipio conquered the iſland (a), being 
oppoſed by an army of Sardinians and Corſicans, 


headed by Hanno, a Carthaginian general. 


It. 
(a) Liv. Epit. lib, xyii. Flor. lib. ii. cap. 2. 
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It appears however, that the Corſicans could 
not bear ſubjection with patience, for they were 
continually attempting to get free. Of this, 
we have an inſtance in the epitome of the twen- 
tieth book of Livy. We next find them en- 
caged againſt M. Pinarius the practor, who ſlew 
2000 of them, obliged them to give hoſtages, 
and tpok them bound to pay a tribute of 100000 
lib. of wax, every year (a). Afterwards C. 
Cicereius the praetor, was obliged to give them 
battle, when 1700 of them were killed, and up- 
wards of 1070 taken priſoners, and upon this oc- 
caſion, their annual tribute was increaſed to 
290000 lib. weight of wax (5). From theſe in- 
ſtances, we may fee that Corſica was formerly 
much more populous than it 1s now, and that it 
hath been able to furniſh amazing quantities of 
honey. We are told by Pliny, that Papyrius Naſo 
firſt triumphed over the Corficans on the Alban 
mount (c). 

it has already been faid, that the Romans 
founded two colonies in Corfica. The ifland was, 
lixe their other provinces, governed by a praetor. 
It was alſo made to ſerve for a place of exile; 
and was very proper for what they called © Re- 


legatio in inſulam, baniſhment to an iſland.” But 


the Romans never had a firm hold of this country, 
where that ſpirit of liberty, which tyrants call re- 
bellion, was ever breaking forth. 


On 


(+) Liv. lib. xl. cap. 34. 
(5) Ib. lib. xlii. cap. 7. 
(e) Plin. lib. v. cap. 29. 
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On the irruption of the barbarous nations, 
Corſica ſhared the fame fate with the other do- 
minions of the ruined empire. It fell a prey to 
the Goths, who eſtabliſhed there the feudal ſyſ- 
tem, as they did in every other country to which 
their arms penetrated. Some authors ſay, that 
Corſica was conquered by Alarick, the firſt king 
of the Goths; but according to Procopius, it 
was conquered by a detachment ſent out by To- 
tilas (a). | 

From this period, the hiſtory of Corſica is for 
many ages a continued ſeries of wars, ravage aud 
deſtruction, by a variety of contending powers. 
We are here very much in the dark, without any 
ſufficient clew to guide us. We find in many au- 
thors detached remarks concerning the iſland ; but 
it is difficult to arrange them in tolerable order, 
ſince the dates are almoſt always uncertain. 

I ſhall however give a ſhort view of what ſeems 
to have been the progreſs of events. 

When the power of the Saracens roſe to that 
height, of which we read with amazement, they 
drove the Goths from Corſica, and maintained the 
dominion there for a conſiderable time. 

It is believed, that they firſt gave the title of 
kingdom to Corſica; and, to this day, the coat 
armorial of the iſland bears a Moor's head on its 
ſhield. | 

There are Mooriſh coins frequently dug up in 
Corſica; and near to Ajaccio, are Saracen tombs, 
which appear to have had ſome magnificence. 
They are ſubterraneous vaults, ſupported by ſtone 

| pillars; 


(e) Procop. de Bell. Goch. lib. iii. cap. 24. 
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pillars ; and in them are found ſepulchral urns of an 


earthen compoſition, ſimilar to brick. 

It appears that the pope has always had a view 
towards the annexing of Corſica to his territories. 
And that he at different times inſtigated the kings 
of Arragon, as well as the ſovereigns of France, 
to make againſt it, what in the ſtile of thoſe times 
was called a holy war, which kind of wars were 
always calculated to ſerve the political views of 
the holy father. 

At laſt, Corſica was actually conquered by one 
of the kings of France; fome ſay, by Pepin, and 
others by Charles Martel. The Corſicans ſhew 
to this day, a fountain, called by the name of 
Charles in the pieve of Aleſani, and, as they ſay, 
on the ſpot where this gallant prince vanquithed 
the Moors. 

By the kings of France, Corſica was reſigned, 
in a perpetual gift, to the holy ſee. The Saracens, 


however, from time to time returned; fo that the 


pope had but a very feeble and uncertain ſway. 
The Genoeſe availing themſelves of the dif- 
trated ſtate of the iſland, had very early con- 
trived to ſettle a colony at Bonifaccio; and embol- 
dened by degrees, they landed troops on other parts 
of the country, and began to bear a formidable 
appearance. | 
This could not fail to incenſe the court of Rome, 
and to draw down upon them the thunders of the 
Vatican, from whence the holy father uſed, in thoſe 
ages, to fulminate with ſerious effect againſt the 
greateſt powers in Europe. Accordingly, the Geno- 
ele were excommunicated by pope Gregory the ſe- 
venth, which made them at that time deſiſt from 
their project. 5 
. la 
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In this fluQtuating ſituation Corſica continued, 
till one of the popes, but which of them, hiſtori- 
ans are not agreed, ſent thither Hugo Colonna, 
a nobleman of Rome, accompanied by ſeveral 
others of the Roman nobility, with a good force 
under his command, in order to expel the infidels 
from the ifland. When Colonna landed, he was 
joined by many of the inhabitants, who (during the 
ſtruggle which had been ſubſiſting ſo long, and 
with ſuch violence,) had again and again endea- 
voured to maintain themſelves in a ſtate of freedom, 
and had elected a certain number of chiets, to 
whom they gave the title of caporali. 

Theſe caporali gave all the aid in their power to 
Colonna ; and by their influence over the people, 
they ſoon brought together ſuch a body of men, 
that Colonna was enabled totally to rout the Sara- 
cens, and to diſpoſſeſs them for ever. | 

The Moors being rendered deſperate by this 
unexpected blow, were forced to quit the ifland ; 
but before they went, they burnt all that they 
poſſibly could; and to this we muſt greatly impute 
the deſolation which is yet to be ſeen in Corſica 
and the deſtruction of their ancient monuments and 
public archives. 

Hugo Colonna ſettled in Corſica, having obtain- 
ed from the Pope, diſtinguiſhed honours and ex- 
tenſive grants. The family of Colonna is one cf 
the moſt illuſtrious, and moſt ancient in the 
world. So early as An. 1200, mention is made of 
Pietro Colonna, the eighth of the name. The branch 
which ſettled in Corſica, continued long in great 
ſplendour, enjoying the noble fief of Iſtria; but 
by the confuſions and troubles which the iſland has 
been thrown into, by the bloody conteſts between 
the Genoeſe and the patriotick Corſicans, that 

family 
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family hath ſuffered prodigiouſly, and its poſſeſſi- 


ons are reduced to a very narrow compaſs. The 
preſent head of the family, is a worthy, ſenſible 
man, and very zealous in the great cauſe. I was 
lodged in his houſe at Sollacaro, where I found 
Paſcal Paoli. 

It is probable, that the Corſican counts, mar- 
quiſſes and barons, derive their origin from this pe- 
riod ; for can ſee no time fo proper for their firit 
taking place here. 

The iſland remained for ſome in tolerable quiet. 
But partly from the diſſenſions of different parties 
among themſelves, ever impatient of contradicti- 
on, and partly from the repeated attacks of the 


Genoeſe, whole hankering after this |itile kingdom 


ſtil continued, there were ſuch ditorders, and fuch 
a deiect of good government, t! at the pore 
thought proper to make it over the to Pitans, v. ho 
were then in great power. 

This grant was upon advantageous terms for the 
holy father, like the many grants of fiefs which he 
uſed to give to various princes, to be held of the 
ſee of Rome. A learned profeſſor of the univer- 
fity of Piſa has compoſed a very curious difſertation 
concerning the ancient dominion of his counts ;- 
men over Corſica. It is to be found in the VII. 
volume of the eſſays of the academy of Cortona. 

The Piſans, while their republic flouriſhed, and 
their force was conſiderable, maintained their au- 
thority over Corſica to very good purpoſe ; and, as 
far as we can gather from different authors, 'the 
iſland enjoyed more repoſe and tranquillity during 
this period, than it has ever been known to enjoy. 

But this calm was of ſhort duration; for the Ge- 
nocſe, irritated to find themſelves now effectually 
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excluded from an iſland on which they had long ſet 
their hearts; and being likewiſe the determined ri- 
vals of Piſa, a keen and obſtinate war was carried 
on between theſe ſtates; at laſt, the Genoeſe pre- 
vailed, in the famous fea-fight at Malora, near 
the mouth of the Arno; after- which, they got 
entirely the maſtery of Piſa, and fo were at length 
enabled to ſeize upon Corſica, about the begin- 
ning of the teurtcenth century. 

Thus were the Corficans, for the firſt time, 
brought urder the power of the Genoeſe; with 
whom they have ſince had ſuch ſtruggles for that 
freedom, which they appear to have at all times 
attempted to recover. 

If T have erred in any part of this recital, I am 
ſure it is without any intention. I know ſome Ge- 
noeſe writers have maintained, that a ſignor Ade- 
mar, of their nation, was employed 3 in the firſt 
conqueſt of the Rand by the kirgs of France. I 
confeſs I do rot fee ſufficient authority for this. 
But ſuppoſing it had been fo, Ademar could only 
de an officer under the French king. We are 
certaia that the French king made the conqueſt, 
becauſe he after cards made a gift of the iſland to 
the Perc. | 

Put £ would not dwcil long upon ſuch diſquiſiti- 
ons. There are many pieces lately publiſhed, both 
by the Corſicans and the Genoeſe; in which the au- 
theres, with great labour, endeavour to refute 
cach others 1ypotheſes with regard to many ancient 
facts in the hiſtory of Corſica. Here indeed, 
there is fufl ſcope for all parties; ſince thoſe pe- 
riods are fo obſcure, that every writer may fill 
them up according to the turn of his imagination. 
Juſt as people who are abroad in a dark night, may 


with equal keenneſs, and equal appearance of 
_ reaſon 
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realon affirm, that they ſee objects totally different. 

Let Corfica have been the property of the Phe- 
nicians, the Etruſcans, the Carthaginians, the Ro 
mans, the Goths, the Saracens: let it have 
been a conqueſt of 'France ; a gitt from that king- 
dom to the Pope; a gift again from the Pope to 
the Piſans, and at length a conqueſt of Genoa; 
ſtill we muſt have recourſe to the plain and funda- 
mental principle, that the Corſicans are men, and 
have a right to liberty; which, if uſurped by any 
power whatever, they have at all times a juſt title 
to vindicate. 

In reviewing theſe ſtrange and rapid revolutions, 
which this iſland has undergone, we may join with 
Seneca (a) in reflecting on the mutability of human 


affairs, and be ſilent on the changes which happen 


to individuals, when we contemplate the viciſſi- 
| tudes of a whole nation. 

The Genoeſe having obtained the endoubted 
poſſeſſion of Corſica, they were eager to enjoy 
their power, and thought they could not fully en- 
joy it, but by exerciſing the moſt ſevere dominion. 
W hat we have long anxiouſly defired, acquires in 
our minds an imaginary and extravagant value ; 
and when we actually become poſſeſſed of it, a 
moderate and reaſonable fruition, ſeems inſipid and 
unſatisfactory to our heightened expectations. We 
are even, as it were, uncertain if we really have 
it. And generally, we never reſt, till by abuſing 
our powers, we deſtroy what we eſteem ſo highly. 


An individual, who acquires a large fortune, and 


a ſtate, which acquires an increaſe of dominion, 


may be be very properly compared. He who gets 
(a) Seneca de conſolatione. 


F 3 a large 
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a large fortune, thinks he cannot ſhew his com- 
mand of riches, but hy ſuch acts of profuſion, as 
muſt quickly diſſipate them. And a ſtate, which 
has acquired an increaſe of dominion, thinks its 
ſovereignty is not ſufficiently manifeſted, but by 
ſuch acts of arbitrary oppreſſion, as mult tend to 
force its ſubje&s to throw off their allegiance. For 
however a people may, from indolence, from ti- 
midity, or from other motives, ſubmit for a ſeaſon 
to a certain degree of tyranny ; if it is long conti- 
nued, and puſhed to an exorbitant length, nature 
will revolt, and the original rights of men will call 
for redreſs. 

The Genoeſe were the worſt nation to whom 
Corfica could have fallen. The Coꝛ ſicans were a 
people impetuous, violent and brave; who had 
weathered many a ſtorm ; and who could not have 
been governed, but by a ſtate of which they ſtood 
ſomewhat in awe, and which by humanity and 
proper encouragement, might have conciliated 
their affections. Whereas, the Genoeſe were a 
nation of republicans, juſt in the neighbourhood of 
the iflanders ; wh> had long been their enemies; 
who had made ſo many cunning, and impotent at- 
tem; ts to ſeize upon the iſland; that although, by 
the mexpected courſe of events, thev were now 
maſters of it, the Corſicans could not look upon 
them with any reſpect. And as it has been always 
remarked that the foreign ſubj-: of a little repub- 
lick, are much wore wed, than thoſe of a great 
kingdom ; they had reaſon to expect nothing but 
avowed tyarnny trom Genoa. 

Accordingly the Genoeſe, who were themſelves 
in an unſtable, perilous condition, ſeeking the pro- 
tection 
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tection ſometimes of one powerful ſtate, and ſome- 


times of another; did not treat the Corſicans with 


that gentleneſs and confidence, which alone could 
have ſecured their attachment and obedience; by 
inſenſibly leading them to a participation of the 
culture and felicity of civil life, and accuſtoming 
them to conſider the Genoeſe as their fellow ſub- 
jects, and friends. 

They took a direct contary courſe; and, al- 
though they did not uſe fo deſperate a meaſure, as 
that of the Carthaginians, their oppreſſion was 
heavy; their ſyſtem was not to render the Corſi- 
cans happier and better, but by keeping them in 
ignorance, and under the moſt abject ſubmiſſion, 
to prevent their endeavouring to get free; while 
Genoa drained the iſland of all ſhe could poſſibly 
get, chooſing rather even to have leſs advantage by 
tyranny, than to have a much greater advantage, 
and riſque the conſequences of permitting the in- 
habitants to enjoy the bleſſings of freedom. 

In this unhappy ſituation was Corſica. Often 
did the natives riſe in arms; but having no head 
to direct them, they were immediately quelled. 
So apprehenſive of a revolt however were the Ge- 
noeſe, that, according to their own hiſtorian Fi- 
ppini, they burnt 1 20 of the beſt villages in Cor- 
ſica, while 4000 people left the iſland. 

What ſhewed the Genoeſe policy in the worſt 
lght, and could not but be very galling to the Cor- 
ſicans who remained at home, was that many of 
theſe iſlanders, who had gone over to the conti- 
nent, made a diſtinguiſhed figure in moſt of the 
European ſtates, both in learning, and in arms. 5 

About An. 15 50, Corſica revived under the 
conduẽt of a great hero, who aroſe for the deli- 

verance 
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verance of his country. This was Sampiero di 
Baſtelica. He early ditcovered extraordinary parts 
and ſpirit ; and had the advantage of being educa- 
ted in the houſe of cardinal Hypolitus de Rledicis, 
the nephew of pope Clement the ſeventh. He 
was created colonel of the Corſicans in France, 
and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in almoſt every one of the 
great actions of that nation in his time. 3 

After the death of Francis the firſt, he went 
home to his native country; where ke married V an- 
nina, heireſs of the houſe of Ornano, of the moſt 
ancient and rich of the Corſican nobility: and 
from this time, he was generally called Sampiero 
di Ornano. 

Being moved with the miſerable ſtate of his 
countrymen, he reſolved to procure them relief; 
and for this, a very favourable opportunity then 
preſented itſelf. 

Here hiſtory begins again to open upon us. The 
clouds of antiquity, and barbariſm are diſperſed, 
and we proceed clearly, under the guidance of the 
illuſtrious Thuanus (a). 

France had long claimed a right over Genoa ; 
but after the battle of Pavia, when the French 
were forced entirely to abandon Italy, that claim 
had become of no effect. Henry the ſecond how- 
ever, having commenced a new war in Italy, 
againſt the emperor Charles the fifth, reſolved to 
aſſert his power in Corfica ; Sampiero di Ornano 
encouraged this diſpoſition, that he m ght avail 
himſelf of it, to free the iſland from a yoke which 
galled it ſo much. 

He repreſented to Henry, that as the Genoeſe 
had taken part with the emperor, his majeſty 


Was 


(a) Thuan. hiſt, lib. xii. cap. 2. 
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was debarred from all entrance to Italy by ſea; 
whereas, by putting himſelf in poſſeſſion of Cor- 


ſica, he might have a free paſſage through the 


Mediterranean, and might, at the fame time, em- 
ploy that ifland as a commodious garriſon, where 
troops and warlike ſtores might be lodged, to be 
from thence thrown in upon Naples or I r, 
as the ſituation of affairs ſhould require. 

An expedition was therefore ordered to Corſica, 
in the year 1553, under the command of gencral 


Paul de Thermes, accompanied by Sampiero di 


Ornano, Jourdain des Urſins, and ſeveral other 
able commanders. Flenry had alſo the Turks 
joined with him in this expedition, having prevail- 
ed with their emperor, Solyman, ftyled the 
magnificent, to {end out a large flect to the Tul- 
can fea (a). 

This expedition was powerfully oppoſed by the 
Genoeſe ; who had given Corſica in charge to 
their celebrated bank of St. George. The great 


Andrew Doria, though then in his eighty-ſeventh 
year, bid defiance to age and infirmities, ard, ſince 


Corſica was an object of importance to his coun- 
try, the gallant Veteran embarked with all the 
ſpirit of his glorious youth, having a formidable 
armament under his command. 

The war was carried on with vigour on both 
ſides. At firſt however, ſeveral of the beſt towns 
were taken by the French and Turks, particularly 
Ajaccio, where were a number of merchants, 


whoſe riches afforded good pillage to the enemy, 


and helped to make the enterpriſe go on with more 
ſpirit. The Corſicans joined in the common cauſe, 


and the greateſt part of the iſland was once fairly 


delivered from the tyrant. 
| But 
(a, Knolles's hiſtory of the Turks, p. 757. 
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But the Genoeſe were fo well commanded by 
the intrepid Doria, and had beſides ſuch aſſiſtance 
from Charles the fifth, who ſent ſtrong reinforce- 
ments, both of Spaniſh and German troops, that 
the expedition was not entirely effectual. 

In the courſe of this war, ſo many valourous 
actions were performed, that, fired with the con- 
templation of them, I am al:noft tempted to ior- 
get the limited bounds of my plan, and of my 
abilities, and to aſſume the province of an hiſto- 
rian; I hope a Livy, or a Clarendon, will one day 
ariſe, and diſplay to e ng ages, the Corſican 
bravery, with the luſtre which it deſerves. 

The Corſicans were now {o violent againſt the 
Genoeſe, that they reſolved with one accord, tha: 
rather than return under the dominion of the re- 
public, they would throw themſelves into the arms 
of the great Turk. Atlengt: however, a treaty 
was concluded between the Corſicans and Geno- 
eſe, advantageous and honourable for the former, 
having for guarantee, his moſt chriſtian majeſty. 

But, as there was an inveterate, and implacable 
| hatred between thoſe two nations, this treaty did 
not long ſubſiſt; and upon Henry's death, the 
ſame oppreſſion as formerly became flagrant in 
Corſica. 

Sampiero di Ornano, who had been again for 
ſome time in France, having loſt his royal maſter, 
went himſelf to the Ottoman Porte, and earneſtly 
ſolicited freſh aſſiſtance to his unhappy nation. But 
the face of affairs was changed. The ſame poli- 
tical views no longer exiſted ; and it muſt be a mi- 
racle indeed, when ſtates are moved by virtuous 


principles of 3 This brave man, being 


unſuc- 


C © 
unſucceſsful at Conſtantinople, returned to Corſi- 
ca, where his preſence inſpired the iſlanders with 
fortitude, and occaſioned a very general revolt. 

He carried on his glorious enterpriſe with con- 
ſiderable effect; and the more fo, that, as he had 
now no foreign aſſiſtance, he was not looked upon 
as very formidable, and the republick made little 
preparation againſt him. But he was ſtopped in 
his career by the treachery of the Genoeſe, who 
had him baſely aſſaſſinated, by a wretch of the 
name of Vitolli (a) inthe year 1567. 

Thus fell Sampiero di Baſtelica di Ornano, a 
Corſican worthy of being ranked with the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed heroes. He diſplayed great bravery 
and fidelity in foreign ſervice ; and with unremit- 
ting conſtancy endeavoured to reſtore the liberties 
of his country. Thuanus calls him © Vir bello im- 
piger et animo invictus (5%. A man active in war, 


and of a ſpirit invincible.” The ſhades which were 


in his private conduct, are to be forgotten in the 
admiration of his public virtues. His ſon Alphon- 
io, and his grandſon John Baptiſt, both arrived at 

— 


(a) Michael Metello, who writes a particular hiſtory 
of the Corſican revolt under Sampiero, gives a different 
account of his death. He will have him to have been 
killed from motives of private revenge, by his brother- 
in-law, Michael Angelo di Ornano. But befides the 
improbability that Vannina, the ſpoute of Sampiero, 
had a brother, when it is certain ſhe inherited the family 
domains; I own, that the aſſaſſination, as related by 
ſeveral other authors, appears to me ſo much of a piece 
with the oppreſſions of Genoa, both before and ſince, 
that I give it the preference. 


(6) Thuani Hit, lib, xli. cap. 31. 
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the dignity of mareſchal of France, after which 
his poſterity failed. 

Alphonſo di Ornano, who had been brought up 
in the court of Henry the ſecond, kept alive the 
patriotick ſtruggle for a ſhort while ; but unable 
to make head againſt the republick, he reticed 
from the iſland and ſettled in France. 

The Genoeſe were thus again put in poſſeſſion 
of Corſica. Enraged at what they had ſuffered 
from a daring rebellion, as they termed it; and ſtill 


dreading a new inſurrection, they thought only of | 


avenging themſelves on the Corſicans; and plun- 
ging that people ſtill lower than ever, in ignorance 

and ſlavery. fi 
Their oppreſſion became now, if poſſible, 
worſe than before. "They were inflamed with 
hotter reſentment, and their tyranny formed itſelf 
into ſomething of a regular ſyſtem. Forgetful of 
every equitable convention that France had eſta- 
bliſned, they exerciſed, without controul, the 
utmoſt rigours of arbitrary power. They per- 
mitted nothing to be exported from the iſland, but 
to Genoa, where, of neceſſity, the Corſicans were 
obliged to ſell their merchandiſe at a very low rate; 
and in years of ſcarcity, the iſland was drained of 
proviſions by a ſort of legal plunder. For the in- 
habitants were forced to bring them to Genoa, ſo 
that actual famine was often occaſioned in Corſica. 
The Genoeſe did every thing in their power to 
foment internal diſſenſions in Corſica, to which 
the people were naturally too much inclined. 
Theſe diſſentions occaſioned the moſt horrid 
bloodſhed. They reckon that no leſs than 1700 
Corſicans were aſſaſſinated in the ſpace of two 
years. Aflafiinations were, in the firſt place, a 
| certain 
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tain cauſe of hatred among the Corſicans, and 
often between the beſt families, ſo that they 
would not unite in any ſcheme for the general li- 
berty. And in the ſecond place, they could be 
turned to very good account, either by confiſcat- 
ing the eſtates of the aſſaſſins, or by making the 
criminals pay heavy compenſations to the judge. 
The judge could wave the purſuit of juſtice by 
ſaying, © Non procedatur, Let there be no pro- 
© ceſs; which could eaſily be cloaked under the 
pretence of ſome defect in point of form; or he 
could even acquit the deepeſt offenders through 
his own will alone, by what was called © Ex in- 
formata conſcientia, The information of his own 
conſcience ;* of which he was not obliged to give 
any account. 

It was not till the year 1738, that Genoa made 


an edict againſt this moſt dreadful abuſe. 


M. De Monteſquieu thus writes concerning it, 
with that calm dignity which becomes ſo great a 
maſter; © Une republique d' Italie tenoit des in- 


ſulaires ſous ſon obẽiſſance; mais ſon droit po- 


© litique et civil a leur ẽgard Etoit vicieux. On 
* ſe ſouvient de cet acte d' amniſtie, qui porte 
qu'on ne les condamneroit plus à des peines af- 
* flitives ſur la conſcience informee du gouver- 
* neur. On a vu ſouvent des peuples demander 
des privileges; ici le ſouverain accorde le droit 
* de toũtes les nations (a). A republick in Italy 
© held a nation of iſlanders under her obedience. 
© But her political, and civil conſtitution among 
© them, was bad. We remember that act of 
© amneſty, which bears, that they ſhould no 
more be condemned to affliaive pains, upon 
© the informed conſctence of the governour. We 
(a) Eſprit des Loix, edit. Edin. Lib. X cap. 8. 
G have 
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© have often ſeen people aſking privileges. Here: 
the ſovereign is pleaſed to grant the common 
right of all nations.” 

During this oppreſſion, it was common to con- 


demn multitudes to the galleys, for frivolous of- | 


fences, that they might purchaſe their liberty at a 


high price; and it is hardly poſſible to conceive | 


greater barbarity, than what theſe iſlanders now 
endured. 

The Genoeſe ſent to Corſica a commiſſary ge- 
neral, or governour over the whole iſland ; whoſe 
office continued for two years. He was generally 
a nobleman of deſperate fortune, who by ſhame- 
ful extortions, returned home in opulence; and 
by his intereſt in the ſenate, prevented any inquiry 
being made into his conduct. For although the 
unhappy Corſicans offered 8 to the 
republick, they were inſtantly ſtifled ; which was 
not difficult todo, as the Corſicans were conſider- 
ed to be ſo turbulent and mutinous, that no admi- 
niſtration could pleaſe them; and as every ſenatour 
who was to give his vote, did not know, but by 
extravagance, he himſelf might one day be ob- 
liged to have recourſe to the ſame expedient. 
The commiſſary general had his reſidence at 

Baſtia. There were alſo other commiſſaries at 
Calvi, Ajaccio and Bonifaccio; and lieutenants, 
and inferior officers, diſperſed over the iſland; 
who, all in their ſeveral ſtations, contributed to 
rob, and to ruin the country; while they trumph- 
ed in a mean ſecurity, that as Corſica was over- 
looked, and, as it were, hid in a corner of Eu- 
rope, their injurious proceedings were not known 
to the world. | 

During this period of ſecret, and cruel oppreſ- 
ſion, there happened a remarkable event, which 

Was 
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was the eſtabliſhment of a colony of Greeks in 
Corſica; of which I ſhall now give an account. 

After Mahomet and his ſucceſſours had ſubdued 
almoſt the whole of ancient Greece, and Scander- 
beg, who fo gloriouſly defended his country, was 
dead; there ſtill remained a few brave fouls who 
inhabited a part of the ancient Peloponneſus, now 
the kingdom of Morea. This part was, what is 
called a branch of the Maina, the very ſpot where 
Lacedemon ſtood. 

Here, covered by impaſſable mountains, with 
only a ſmall entrance, they reſiſted the Ottoman 
empire, as Leonidas formerly reſiſted the millions 


of Xerxes. 


But when the Turks got poſſeſſion of the iſle of 
Candia, in 1669, they came by ſea, and made a 
deſcent upon Maina, penetrated into the heart of 
the territory, and ſoon became maſters of it; and 


then, the unfortunate poſterity of the Spartan, 


were reduced to a ſtate, little better than flaverv. 
Exorbitant taxes were impoſed upon them; their 
fineſt women were forced away to the ſeraglios ; 
and towers were built in different parts of the 
country, where troops were garriſoned, to keep 
them in awe ; ſo that they had no hope of deliver- 
ance, Their ſpirits gradually funk, and many 
of them embraced the faith of the Koran. 

Still, however, a ſpark of the ancient fire was 
preſerved amongſt thoſe, who dwelt at Porto Vi- 
tilo; who, deſpairing to ſee any change in their 


dejected country, came to the reſolution of aban- 


doning it altogether, and of ſeeking an eſtabliſh- 

ment ſomewhere elſe. | 
With this view, they ſent to Italy, deputies 
whe had ſome acquaintance with the different 
| 8 2 — -* 
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ſtates, and who were entruſted by the community 
to look out for a convenient ſettlement, and to 
conclude the terms of a convention. 

The Genoeſe ſent them over to Corſica, where 
they were ſhewn a tract of ground, belonging to 
the chamber of the ſtate, on the weſtern ſide of 
the ifland, about three miles from the ſea. The 
deputies were very well pleaſed with it; and, on 
their return to Genoa, they entered into an agrec- 
ment with the republick. 

They then went home to Greece, and having 
made a report to their countrymen, the plan was 
approved of; and in the month of Oftober, 1676, 
theſe © Trittes reliquiae Danaùm, Sad remains of 
the Greeks,” embarked, in all about 1000 ſouls. 
The family of Stefanopoli was the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed among them, and conducted the whole 
enterpriſe. 

They arrived at Genoa, | in the month of Janua- 
ry, 1677, where they remained, till the month 
of March. The republick paid all the expence of 
their freight, and afforded them lodging and ſub- 
ſiſtence, till they were ſafely landed in Corſica. 

'T he conventions entered into, were, that the 
Genocſe granted to the Greeks, the territories of 
Paomia, Ruvida and Salogna, in perpetual fief. 
They furniſhed them with houſes, with grain, 
and with cattle; and engaged to maintain a bo- 
dy of Genoeſe ſoldiers to defend them againſt all 
inſults, for the firſt years of their reſidence. 
They alſo appointed a Genoeſe gentleman, with 
the title of Directour, as judge over them, whoſe 
office was to be biennial, ſo that it ſhould go by 
rotation, among the Genoeſe nobility ; and they 
agreed to ſupport, at the expence of the repub- 


lick, 
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lick, a vicar, ſkilled in the Greek language, who 
ſhould inſtru their children in different ſtudies ; 


and, at the ſame time, celebrate maſs, and preach 


in the chapel of the diretour. 

On the other hand, the Greeks obliged them- 
ſelves to cultivate the lands, and with all expedi- 
tion, to diſcharge the debts they ſhould incur to 
the republick, for ſupplying them with every ne- 
ceſſary, in the infancy of their colony. They al- 


| ſo obliged themſelves, to pay to the republick, a a 


tax of five livres, for every family, beſides a tenth 
of all their productions, and to be ready to ſerve 
the republick, either by ſea, or land, whenever 
their ſervice ſhould be required. 

Thus, was this colony ſettled. They enjoyed 

the free exerciſe of their own rites of religion, ac- 
cording to the Greek church, having brought 
with them the biſhop of Porto Vitilo. 
They alſo brought with them, ſome religious, 
of the order of St. Baſil, the only order in their 
church; who eſtabliſhed a convent in a wild and 
romantick valley. But the Genoeſe did not ap- 
prove of theſe fathers; and, in a ſhort time, their 
convent was ſhut up. 

The Greeks found themſelves very eaſy and 
happy, for a good many years. By their induſtry 
and aQtivity, they beautified and enriched their 
poſſeſſions, and built very good houſes, doing eve- 
ry thing with a taſte, altogether new in Corſica. 

But their neighbours, the natives of the iſland, 
did not live in great harmony with them. Per- 


| haps, in this, envy may have had ſome ſhare; 


for their vines and their olives, their herds and 


their flocks, were, by care and ſkill, much ſupe- 


riour to thoſe of the Corſicans. But beſides, the 

iſlanders looked upon the Greeks as auxiliaries of 

the Genoeſe, to whom they, from time to time, 
G 3 ſwore 
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ſwore fidelity; and were ever to give 
aſſiſtance. They alſo knew, that the Greeks 
were well ſupplied with arms; and therefore, 
there were frequent ſkirmiſhes between them and 
the peaſants of the province of Vico, of which 
their territories had formerly made a part; and 
m the year 1729, when the nation roſe againſt the 
bt yan e, the Greeks were _ fly — * 
and many a deſperate action they fought with great 
bravery. The Genoeſe — three regular 
companies of them, to whom they gave pay; 
and they were always employed in the moſt dif- 
ficult enterpriſes. In particular, they were de- 
tached to attempt taking the caſtle of Corte from 
the patriots ; on which occaſion, they were ſorely 
defeated, and a great number of them were 

After various ſtruggles, which the plan of this 
work does not allow me to relate, the Greeks 
were forced to leave their poſſeſſions, and retire 
to Ajaccio, where they now ſupport themſelves 
tolerably by their labour: and being convinced of 
the tyranny of the Genoeſe, wait with impa- 
tience for their total expulſion from the iſland ; 
and hope from the generoſity of Paoli and the 
Corſicans, that protection and encouragement 
which they deſerve. 

This colony has been ſober, virtuous and in- 
duſtrious; and if they have acted in a hoſtile 
manner againſt the nation, it was from à g 
principle; from the fidelity which they owed to 
the republick, that had granted them an aſylum; 
which fidehty they would ever have preſerved, 
had not the republick included them in the general 
oppreſſion. I muſt obſerve of this colony, that it 
hath had the honour of producing an excellent 
phyſician, Signor Giovanni Stefanopoli, the firit 


who 


their 


| | commenced, which, with ſome intervals, has 
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who hath had the wiſdom and the ſpirit to bring 


inoculation into practice in Corſica, by which he 
preſerves multitudes of lives ; and may therefore 
PP dene factor to 


* deſpiſed, plundered and oppreſſed, the 


ans again revived in 1729, when the war 


continued till now ; and after ſo many changes, 
misfortunes and ſtruggles, will probably. fix on a 
ſolid baſis the Corſican liberty. 

It is wonderful to ſee how great events are pro- 
duced by little cauſes. A late authour (a) hath 
given us an entertaining ſelection of ſuch inſtances, 
from the hiſtories of different nations. 'The riſe 
of the Corſicans in 1729, was occaſioned by a 
ſingle paolo, a piece worth about five pence En- 
gliſh. A Genoeſe collector, went to the houſe 
of a poor old woman, and demanded this trifling 
ſum, as the money for which ſhe was aſſeſſed. 
Being in extreme penury, ſhe had not where- 
withal to ſatisfy the demand. Upon which, the 
collector began to abuſe her, and to ſeize ſome 
of her furniture. She begged him to have pa- 
tience, and ſaid, ſhe hoped in a few days to be 

able to pay him. He perſiſted in his feverity, 
and the poor woman made a great lamentation. 


Iwo or three people hearing the noiſe, entered 


the houſe, took the part of the woman, and ex- 
claimed againſt the barbarity of the colle&or. He 
threatened them with puniſhment, for having hin- 


dered him in the execution of his office. This pro- 
voked the villagers, and they drove him away with _ 


ſtones. The Genoeſe ſent troops to fupport their 
colleQor, and the Corficans afſembles in large bo- 
dies to defend themſelves. The tumult encreaſed. 


A ſpark 
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A ſpark was ſufficient to kindle the generous flame, 

in a people, who had ſo often glowed with the en- 

thuſiaſm of liberty; and, in a very ſhort time, the 

whole iſland was in motion. 

| The Corſicans immediately ruſhed upon the ca- 
pital, which they took almoſt without reſiſtance ; 

and they would have been maſters of the caſtle of 

Corte, had they been a little better regulated. 

They ſaw it was neceſſary to put themſelves 
under the direction of certain chiefs. They there- 
fore chole Signer Andrea Ceccaldi, one of the 
higheſt nobility in the kingdom, and Signor Luiggi 
SGiafferi, not indeed of the firſt rank, but who 
had a numerous parentage; a ſpirit, warm to a 
degree of fanaticiſm, againſt ho republick ; and 
the molt ſteady and undaunted reſolution. To 
theſe was joined, Signor Domenico Raffalli, a 
worthy and learned ecclefiaſtick, as a fort of pre- 
ſident of juſtice, whoſe wiſdom might preſerve or- 
der in their adminiſtration, and whoſe religion 
might remper the violence of their — by 
principles of conſcience. 

The Genoeſe at firſt endeavoured to overcome 
the Corſicans by the ſole force of the republick ; 
but finding themſelves altogether unable for it, 
while the Corſicans were every day growing firon- 
ger, cutting to pieces the poor reinforcements of 
Genoeſe troops, and thereby ſupplying themſelves 
with more arms; the republick was under the ne- 
ceſſity of ſeeking foreign aſſiſtance. 

They applied to the emperour,Charles the ſixth, 
who ſent to Corſica, a body of auxiliaries, under 
the command of General Wachtendonck. "Theſe 
| harraſſed the ifland, without being powerful enough 
to overawe it. They had continual rencounters with 
the Corſicans, who, in one action, killed 1200 of 
them, The emperour then ſent a ſtrong army of 

Germans, 
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Germans, with the prince of Wirtemberg at their 
head. The Corficans were not in condition to reſiſt 
ſuch a force. They laid down their arms upon 
condition, that a treaty ſhould be made between 
them and the Genoeſe, having for guarantee the 
emperour. 

To this the republick having acceded, the Cor- 
ſicans conſented that their three chick, together 
with Signor Aitelli, a pievano of great "influence, 


| ſhould go to Genoa as hoſtages. 


TT heſe were accordingly conducted thither, dread- 
ing no violation of the promiſe of ſafety which had 


been made to them. The Ligurians however, in- 


clined to put them to death; and their miniſter at 
Vienna, had almoſt obtained the emperour's conſent; 
but the prince of Wirtemberg, who was afterwards 
killed at the battle of Guaſtalla, a prince of a brave 
and gallant ſpirit, ſent an expreſs to the emperour, 
with a very ftrong letter, repreſenting how much 
the honour of Caeſar would ſuffer, ſhould he con- 
ſent to the death of thoſe who had ſurrendered 
themſelves upon the faith of his ſacred protection. 
This was ſeconded by the generous interpoſition of 
the great prince Eugene of Savoy; and inſtruc- 
tions were ſent to Genoa, that the hoſtages ſhould 
be releaſed. 

Giafferi and Aitelli went home to Corſica. 


Ceccaldi went to Spain, where he died with the 


rank of colonel; and Raffalli went to Rome, 
where he remained till he became very old. He 
then returned to end his days in his native country, 
where he ſtill lives, regarded with veneration. 

The treaty which had been formally concluded 
between the Corſicans and the Genoeſe, having 
been broken by the latter, there was a very ſhort 
ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities; and in 1734, the Cor- 
ſicans roſe anew. _ Giaffeni 
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Giafferi was again elected a general, and got fol 
his collegue Signor — Paoli, father of the 
preſent general. 

Giacinto Paoli, was a Corſican gentleman of a 
good family. But his merit diſtinguiſhed him more 
than his rank. He was a man of learning, reli- 
gion and bravery ; well qualified to ferve his coun- 
try, either in politicks, or in war. Theſe chies3 
were aſſiſted by a variety of preſidents of juſtice, 
elected one after another. 

The Genoeſe had paid very dear for their vic- 
tory, in the former les. It was computed, 
that it had coſt them above thirty millions of li- 
vres, beſides coſtly preſents to the prince of Wir- 
temberg, and to the other general officers. 
The Marquis d' Argens very pleaſantly applies 
to the Genoeſe, the French fable of a gardener, 
who complained to a gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood, that a hare came every day into his garden, 
and eat his cabbages; and begged the g 
would be fo good, 2s drive her out for him. The 
Gentleman comes with a pack of hounds, 2nd 
half a dozen huntſmen, and does more miſchief 
in five minutes, than the hare could have done in 
ſeven years. After a prodigious chace, the hare 
made her eſcape through a hole in the wall. 
Upon which the gentleman congratulated the gar- 
dener on getting rid of his enemy, and adviſed him 
to ſtop up the hole (a). So the Genoeſe, after hav- 
ing expended a great deal more upon foreign aux- 
tharies, than any advantage they can ever derive 
from Corſica; upon the departure of theſe auxi- 
liaries, have the mortification to find themſelves 
_ juſt as they were. 


(a) Letters Juir. lett. 34. 


Genoa 
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Genoa again tried her force againſt Corſica ; but 
ſhe only ſhewed her weakneſs, and bad politicks. 
So much fallen was ſhe from that adventurous ſtate, 
which had formerly extended her influence ſo far. 
Genoa indeed, was unhappily governed. They 
relate, that the city of Savona having rebelled ſe- 


veral times, it was deliberated in the ſenate, whe- 


ther they ought not to deſtroy it altogether. When 
a witty ſenator, of the Doria family, roſe, and ſaid, 
© If that be your intention, gentlemen, you need 
only ſend them ſuch another governour, as the two 
laſt were; you cannot fall on a better expedient.” 

The Corſicans on this occaſion, diſplayed their 

reſolution afreſh, in the cauſe of liberty. They 
were well conduQted, and had many ſucceſsful en- 
gagements with the Genoeſe. 

Their noble enthuſiaſm always continued, and, 
notwithſtanding many unlucky diviſions among 
themſelves, there were ſtill, in different parts of 
the iſland, intrepid bands, animated by the ex- 
ample of diſtinguiſhed leaders. 

I muſt here take notice of count Domenico Ri- 
varola. His family was a branch of the houſe of 
Roſſi, at Parma, one of the moſt ancient and 
conſpicuous of the Italian nobility. His anceſtor 
had left his fief of Rivarola, in the territory of 
Mantua, on account of the wars between the em- 
peror, and the counteſs Matilda, and had ſettled in 
the Genoeſe ſtate, where he quitted the name of 
Roſſi, and took that of Rivarola. This family of 
Rivarola greatly increaſed. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Francis Rivarola was, on account of long 
ſervices, raiſed to the dignity of a count Palatine, 
by the emperour Maximilian; from which period, 
the title has ſince been in the family. Several de- 
ſcendants of Rivarola were eſtabliſhed in Spain, 


Sicily, 
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Sicily, and the dominions of Sardinia, and three 
were eſtabliſhed in Corſica, one in Calvi, one in 
Ajaccio, and one in Baſtia; of which laſt, count 
Domenico Rivarola was the repreſentative. 

This gentleman had the lands of Chiaveri, on 
the river of Genoa ; was conſidered as a friend ot 
the republick, and was entruſted by her, with the 
office of commiſſary in Balagna; a fingular ho- 
nour for a Corſican. 

He endeavoured, at this time, to make a rea- 
fonable accommodation between the Corſicans and 
Genocſe, which having proved ineffectual, he 
was convinced, that the republick was determined 
to perſevere in tyranny; he therefore embraced 
the patriotick party, and was ever after, moſt firm 
and zealous, in the great cauſe of liberty. He 
quitted the iſland, and went over to Leghorn, that 
he might be at full liberty to negotiate upon the 
continent, in behalf of his country. 

The Genoeſe immediately confiſcated his lands 
of Chiaveri. He had ſtill the lands of Oletta, in 
Corſica ; to which, he made his family remove 
from Baſtia. But, he had ſoon a very ſevere trial 
of his conſtancy. For, the ſame year, his ſon 
Antonio, who was ſtudying at the academy of 
Siena, went home, to bring with him his brother 
Nicholas; and, as they were croſſing over to Leg- 
horn, in a little Tuſcan veſſel, with a Britiſh paſſ- 
port, they were taken by the Republick, and car- 
ried toGenoa, where they were thrown into priſon. 

The republick thought this would certainly pre- 
vent count Domenico, the father, from continu- 
ing with the patriots. They offered to reſtore to 
him his . Jn, to releaſe his ſons, and to 
make him general of the Corſican troops 
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in their ſervice, if he would return to their ſide. 
But he anſwered with reſolution and magnanimity, 
I miei figliuoli me li daranno a lor diſpetto; e 
tutte le altre offerte le ſtimo un nulla a paragone 
del giuſto impegno che ho preſo e che ſeguiterò 
fin che ho vita. My ſons they ſhall be obliged to 
give me, whether they will or no; and all their 
* other offers, I conſider as nothing, in compariſon 
© of the juſt enterpriſe in which I am engaged, and 
© in which I will perſevere while I have life.” 


Such inſtances of patriotick ſpirit deſerve to be re- 


corded. 'The annals of Corſica will furniſh many 
of them. 3 

When the Auſtrian troops entered Genoa, the 
voung counts Kivarola were ſet at liberty. Count 
Antonio, the eldeſt, my very good friend is a ma- 
jor, in the ſervice of the king of Sardinia, and 
conſul general for that ſovereign in Tuſcany. 


Count Nicholas, the other, lives at Oletta in Cor- 


ſica, but is of ſo delicate a conſtitution, that he 
cannot ſerve his country as he would wiſh to do. 
Both the brothers have the ſpirit of their father. 

Count Domenico Rivarola obtained a regiment 
in the Sardinian ſervice, and by his influence at 
Turin, procured ſuch aſſiſtance, that he would 
have been able to free his country, had it not been 
for the houſe of Matra in Corſica, which ſtood by 
the republick, and had intereſt enough to make a 
ſtrong party in the iſland. 

In the mean time the Corſican war went on with 


ſpirit. Sometimes it was expected, that the king 


of Spain would ſtrike in on one ſide or other. But 
that prince did not chooſe to interfere. Probably 
he foreſaw, that it would involve him in a quarrel 

with France. 
While the Genoeſe and the Corficans were thus 
keenly engaged, and the politicians of Europe were 
H forming 
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forming various conjectures, a moſt extraordinary 
circumſtance occurred, to the amazement of cve- 
ry body. This was the appearance of 'T heodorec, 
whoſe tingular ſtory has made ſo much noiſe. 

As many inconſiſtent reports have been circula- 
ted, with regard to this man, I have been at great 
pains to obtain authentic accounts concerning him, 
which, 1 am perſuaded, will be very acceptable to 
my readers. 

Theodore Baron Newhoff, in the county of La 
Marc in Weſtphalia, was the perſonage who al- 
pired to the ſovereignty of Corſica. He had his 
education m the French ſervice. He afterwards 
went to Spain, where he received ſome marks ot 
' regard from the duke of Riperda and cardinal Al- 
beroni. But being of a ſtrange unſettled project- 
ing diſpoſition, he quitted Spain, and went and 
travelled into Italy, England and Holland. Ever 
in ſearch of ſome new adv enture, he at laſt 
fixed his attention on Corſica, 450 formed a 
ſcheme of making himſelf a king. | 

He was a man of abilities and addreſs ; and, af- 
ter having fully informed himſclf of every thing 
relating to the iſland, he went to Tunis, where 
he fell upon upon means to procure ſome money 
and arms; and then came to ].cehurn, from 
whence he wrote a letter to the Ce rſican chicts, 
Giafferi and Paoli, offering conſiderable aſſiſtance 
to the nation, if they would elect him as their 
lovereign. 

This letter was addreſſed to count Domenico 
Rivarola, who acted as Corſican plenipotentiary, 
in Tuſcany ; and he gave for anſwer, that if Theo- 
dore brought the aſſiſtance he promiſed to the 
Corſicans, they would very w illingly make him king. 

Upon this, without loſs of time, he ſet fail, and 
landed at Tawagna in the ſpring of 1736. He 
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was a man of a very ſtately appearance; and the 
Turkiſh dreſs which he wore, added to the dig- 
nity of his mien. He had a few attendants with 
him. His manners were fo engaging, and his of- 
fers ſo plauſible, that he was proclaimed king of 
Corſica, before count Rivarola's diſpatches arrived 
to inform the chiefs of the terms upon which he 
had agreed. He brought with him about a thou- 
ſand z.cchins of "Tunis, beſides ſome arms and am- 

munition, — made magnificent promiſes of fo- 
reizn aſſiſtance; fo that the Corſicans, who were 
gl: ad of any erer willingly gave into his 
ſchemes; and it muſt be conſidered, that there 
could be no great harm in allowing a man the 
ram? of king, ſince they had always the power ot 
reſtraining his authority. 

Theodore aſſumed every mark of roval dignity. 

He had his guards, and his officers of ſtate. Fe 
conferred titles of honour, and he ſtruck money, 
bo: of filver and copper. "The filver pieces were 
few in number, and can now hardly be met with. 
[ have one of his copper coins, on one fide of it is 
FT. R. (Theodorus Rex) King Theodore, with 
a double branch croſſed, and round it this inſcrip- 
tion, Pro bono publico Re. Co. (Regni Corſicae) 
For the publick good of the kingdom of Corſica.” 
On the other fide, is the value of the piece, 
cinque ſoldi, five ſous.” There was ſuch a curi- 
oſity over all Europe to have king Theodore's 
coins, that his ſilver pieces were fold at four zechins 
each; and when the genuine ones were exhauſted, 
imitations of them were made at Naples, and, 
like the imitations of antiques, were bought up at 
a high price, and carefully preſerved in the cabi- 
nets of the virtuoſi. 
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Theodore immediately blocked up the Ge- 
noeſe fortified towns; and he uſed to be ſome- 
times at one ſiege, ſometimes at another, ſtand- 
ing with a teleſcope in his hand, as if he ſpied the 
aſſiſtance which he ſaid he expected. He uſed allo 
the artifice of making large packets be continually 
brought to him from the continent, which he gave 
out to be from the different ſovereigns of Europe, 
acknowledging his authority, and promiſing to be- 
friend him. | 

The Genocſe were not a little confounded with 
this unexpected adventurer. "They publiſhed 4 
violent maniiefto againſt Theodore, treating him 
with great contempt, but at the fame time ſhew- 
ing, that they were alarmed at his appearance. 
Theodore replied, in a manifeſto, with all the 
calmneſs and dignity of a monarch, expreſſed his 
mdiffcrence as to the injurious treatinent of the re- 
publick, and appeared firm in the hopes of victory. 

The Genocſe miniſter at London, made ſtrong 
intereſt againſt the Corſicans; and on the 24th of 
July, 1736, her majeſty, the queen regent of 
Great Britain, iſſued out her royal proclamation, 
prohibiting any of his majeſty's ſubjects from fur- 
niſhing proviſions or aſſiſtance to the malecontents 
of Corſica. 

After having been about eight months in Cor- 
ſica, Theodore perceived, that the people began 
to cool in their affections towards him, and did not 
act with the ſame reſolution as before. He there- 
fore wiſely determined, to leave them for a little, 
and try his fortune again upon the continent. So, 
after having laid down a plan of adminiſtration, to 
be obſerved in his abſence, he quitted the iſland, 
in the month of November. 

Re 
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He went to Holland, and there he was ſucceſs- 
ful enough to get credit to a great extent, from 
ſeyeral rich merchants, particularly Jews, who 
truſted him with cannon, and other warlike ſtores, 
to a great value, under the charge of a ſupercargo. 
With theſe, he returned to Corſica, in 1739; and, 
on his arrival, he put to death the ſupercargo, that 
he might not have any trouble from demands being 
made upon him. 

By this time, as ſhall be afterwards ſhewn, the 
French had become ſo powerful in the iſland, that, 
although Theodore threw in his ſupply of warlike 
ſtores, he did not incline to venture his perſon, the 
Genoeſe having ſet a high price upon his head. 

He therefore choſe to relinquiſh his throne, and 
give up his views of ambition for ſafety, furniſh- 
ing a remarkable example, how far a daring and 
deſperate ſpirit may go; for, had Theodore had 
a little more prudence, and ſome better fortune, 
he, and his poſterity, might have worn the crown 
of Corſica, upon the generous title, of having de- 
livered the ifland from oppreſſion. 

It has often been ſaid, that Theodore was ſe- 
cretly ſupported by ſome of the European powers. 
But, from all that I can learn, there is no founda- 
non whatever, for this conjecture. It is, indeed, 
a rare thing, to find a private gentleman embark- 
ing on his own bottom, in an enterpriſe of ſuch a 
nature. But the truth is, Theodore was a moiſt 
imgular man, and had been ſo beaten about, by 
change of fortune, that he had loft the common 
ſentiments of mankind, and viewed things as one 
who is mad, or drunk, or in a fever. He had no- 
thing to loſe, and a great deal to win. His ſcheme 
was, to amuſe the Corſicans with hopes of foreign 
aid; and, by the force of hope, to carry them 
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forward. This might have ſucceeded, in which 
caſe, he could very eaſily have ſaid, that the fo- 
reign aid would have come, had there been occa- 
ſion for it; but they had behaved with ſuch ſpirit, 
as to require no help. And, had he been fortu- 
nate, it is probable, ſome of the powers of Eu- 
rope might have, in reality, ſtood by him. 

The Corſicans now, talk differently of king 
Theodore. Some of them, who had moſt faith in 
his fine ſpeeches, ſtill extol him to the ſkies, to 
ſupport their own judgment; others, who looked 
upon him as an impoſtor, and never joined hearti- 
ly m his meaſures, repreſented him as a kind of Wat 
Tyler, a king of a rabble ; but the moſt knowing 
and judicious, and the general himſelf, confider 
him in the moderate light in which he has now 
been repreſented, and own, that he was of great 
ſervice in reviving the ſpirit of the nation, which, 
after a good many years of conſtant war, was be- 

gining to droop, but which, Theodore reſtored, 

while he rekindled the facred fire of liberty. 
They, indeed, are ſenſible, that his wretched 
fate has thrown a ſort of ridicule on the nation, 
fince their king was confined in a gaol at London, 
which was actually the caſe of poor Theodore; 
who, after experiencing the moſt extraordin 
viciſſitudes of fortune, choſe to end his days in our 
iſland of liberty; but was reduced to the wretch- 
ed ſtate of a priſoner, for debt. 
Mr. Horace Walpole generouſly exerted him- 
Telf for Theodore. He wrote a paper in the World, 
with great elegance and humour, ſoliciting a con- 
tribution for the monarch in diſtreſs, to be paid to 
Mr. Robert Dodfley, bookſeller, as lord high trea- 
ſurer. This brought him a very handſome ſum. 
He was allowed to get out of priſon, Mr. Wal- 
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pole has the original deed, by which Theodore 
made over the kingdom of Corſica, in ſecurity to 
his creditors. He has alſo the great ſeal of the 
kingdom. | 

Mr. Walpole has told me, that he had the cu- 
riofity to ſee king Theodore, and was accordingly 
in company with him, at a lady's of his acquain- 
tance. But whether from dullneſs, or from pride, 
he did not open his mouth. 

I ſuppoſe he had been fo dejected, and ſo much 
hurt by his misfortunes, that he was become ſul- 
len and indifferent. He died very foon after he 


got out of priſon, and was buried in St. Anne's | 


church-yard, Weſtminſter ; where a ſimple, un- 
adorned monument is erected to him, with the 
following inſcription: 


Near this place, is interred 
I beodore, king of Corfica ; 
Who died in this pariſh, Dec. 11, 
1756, 
Immedĩately — leaving 
The king's bench priſon, | 
By the benefit of the a& of inſolvency ; 
In conſequence of which, 
He regiſtered his kingdom of Corſica 
For the uſe of his creditors. 


The grave, teacher, to a level brings, 
Heroes, and beggars, galley- ſlaves, and kings; 
But Theodore, this moral learn'd, e' er dead; | 


Fate pour'd its leſſon on his living head, 
Beſtow'd a kingdom, and deny'd him bread. 


To return to the affairs of the ifland. 'The 
Genoeſe, eager to repreſs the riſe in 1734, hired 
ſome Swiſs and Grifons, who, from being _ 

| tom 
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tomed to ſuch a country at home, might ſcour the 
mountains of Corſica. But theſe ſoldiers found it 
no eaſy matter to ſcour mountains, where the na- 
tives were continually firing upon them, and had 
numberleſs ways of eſcaping. They ſoon ſaw that 
they had made a bad bargain, and that they gave 

the Genoeſe too much blood for their money. 

Genoa had alſo recourſe to the deſperate expe- 
dient of Marius and Sylla. She publiſhed an in- 
demnity to all her aftaſhns, and outlaws of every 
ſort, on condition that they ſhould fight for the 
republick, in Corſica. The robbers and aſſaſſins 
of Genoa, are no inconſiderable proportion of her 
people. "Theſe wretches flocked together, from 
all quarters, and were formed into twelve com- 
panics, who were joined with the Swiſs and Griſons. 

It may well be believed, that venal ſtipendiaries, 
and abandoned criminals, could not oppoſe an army 
of brave men, who were fighting in the great cauſe 
of liberty, and had every thing that was Gees to 
them, at ſtake. 

But France, who has ever had an eye to this 
iſland, now began to be apprehenſive that the 
Corficans might entirely throw off the yoke of 
Genoa, in which caſe, they would either become 
a free ſtate, which the powers of Europe would, 
from a mutual jealouſy, protect, or perhaps, 
would put themſelves under the ſovereignty of 
ſome great nation. She reſolved then to force them 

dack under the dominion of Genoa; for, by con- 
ſtant negotiations with that republick, France has 
ſuch an aſcendency, that ſhe may command, when 
ſhe pleaſes, whatever belongs to it. 

A treaty was therefore made at Verſailles, by 
which, his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty engaged to re- 
duce the Corſicans to obedience; and it was con- 
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trived with ſuch addreſs, as to appear dore at the 
earneſt deſire of Genoa; theugh in rcality, the 


republick had too recently experienced the c:inger 


of calling in the aid of a yreat ſtate, to with for a 
repetition of the {ame expedient, 

In the month of March, 1738, the count de 
Boiſſeux was ſent with a detachment of French 
troops to Corſica. This general was a good of- 
ficer, but of no great enterpriſe. He was attended 
on this expedition, by M. de Contades, fince, ma- 
reſchal of France, who commanded the Freach 
army at the batile of Minden. After fevera! con- 
ferences with the chiefs of the Corſicans, Giafferi 
and Paoli, with whom we may alſo mention Luca 
di Ornano, a collateral branch of the great family, 
which Sampiero di Baſtelica formerly repreſented, 
M. de Boiſſeux finding that the Corſicans would 
not ſubmit to their old oppreſſors, began his hoſti- 
lities. 


The people of Corſica remonſtrated to his moſt 


Chriſtian Majeſty in a very affecting memorial, in 


which they enumerated at great length their grie- 
vances, and as France had — afforded them 
protection, they hoped ſhe would not now compel 
them to yield to the worſt of tyranny. To the 
memorial were ſubjoined articles of accommoda- 
tion, which they ſubmitted to the French king. 
Theſe articles were thought too bold, for a peo- 


ple i in the ſituation of the Corſicans; and articles 


formed by the Genoeſe were approved by France : 
ſo that no accommodation could be brought about. 


Giafferi and Paoli publiſhed a ſpirited manifeſto to 
their countrymen, concluding it with the noble ſen- 


timent of Judas Maccabeus; * Melius eſt mori in 


© bello quam videre mala gentis noſtrae. *(a). It 
© 


(4) i Maccabees, chap. iii. ver. 59. 
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is better for us to die in battle, than to behold 
* the calamities of our people.” 

V. de Boiſſeux did conſiderable hurt to the Cor- 
ſicans; for, although his operations were flow, 
they were well conducted. Ie had even recourie 
to art; for he had a part of his troops dreſt exactly 
like the people of the country, and, by that da- 
vice, they deſtroyed en ue, and occaſione x 
firange confuſion and dit 17 among the Corlicans, 
in lo much, that till they cume ver! near partie, 
who appeared upon the mountains and in the 
woods, they cou“ not be certain whether they 
were friends or «n-cinics. Mean while, more troops 
being ſent from H the tranſports were over- 
taken with a tern © orm and fome of them 
wrecxed on the Cort riican coaſts, where the pa- 
riots took the ol. 1-15 priſoners, and ferred their 
arms. XI. de Boitteur did not 15 e to fee the ſuc- 
ceis of his operations. II was taken ul, and died 
at Baſtia, on February 1739; 

The Genoeſe, much ela ted with the ſucceſs that 
the monarchy of France had againſt the Corſicans, 
publiſhed a long memorial. The beginning of it, 
is truly pleaſant. All the world knows ſo well, 
* the mildneſs and love, with which the republick 
of Genoa governs her people; and above all, 
© with what goodneſs and affection ſhe hath ever 
* regarded thoſe of Corſica, &c. (a).” They 
really intended this ſhould paſs in Europe, as a 
ſerious truth. 

Still ſupported by the goodneſs of their cauſe, 
the Corſicans remained inflexible, nor would they 
ever have given way, but to ſuch a ſuperiority of 
force, as it was impoſſible for them to withſtand. 


In 


(a) Jauſſin, tom. 1. p. 358. 
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In March, 1739, the French ſent to Corſica, 
the marquis de Maillebois, a commander every 


way fitted for ſuch an expedition, being an officer 


of great penetration, and uncommon fire. He 
{aw, that the Corficans had long been trifled with 
by Genoa, and that even the French had not 


acted againſt them with tuthcient vigour, He faw, 


that it was neceſſar) to ſtrike a bold ſtroke, if he 
wanted to make any impreſſion on the valiant 
:fllanders, fo long accuſtomed to ſcenes of blood; 
and ſince his ſovereign had commutted to him the 
charge of conquering this people, he reſolved to 
do it effectually. 

Every thing, therefore, was provided for the 
enterpriſe. He had 16 battalions of the beſt troops 
of France, beſides ſome Arquebuſiers and Bearnois, 
expert in climbing the mountains. 

Having formed two great corps, and ſeveral 
mall parties, all compleatly furniſhed with am- 
munition, and whatever elſe was neceſſary, or con- 
venient ; he pierced into the innermoſt parts of the 
country, while his grenadiers carried heavy can- 
non acroſs the rudeſt paſſes. He cut down the 
Nanding corn, the vines, the olives, ſet fire to the 

villages, and ipread terror and defolation in ex ery 
quartier. He hanged numbers of monks, and 
others, who were keenelt in the revolt, and at the 
ſame time, publiſhed, wherever he went, his 
terms of capitulation, which had the beſt chance 


to be accepted, amidſt fo general a deſtruction. 
Notwithſtanding the ungenerous cauſe, in which 


they were diſplayed, one cannot but admire the 
martial abilities of M. de Maillebois. 
We have ſeen, that Theodore durſt not land. 


the ſuccours which he left, were not of much 
axail. Such unprecedented, and terrible ſlaughter, 
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as now took place, with the dread of ſtill greater 
vengeance, from ſo formidable a nation as France, 
obliged the Corſicans to lay down their arms, at 
the end of the campaign, 1739, which was in- 


deed a hot one. Ot theſe arms, a thouſand were 


found to have the Genoeſe mark. The republick 
demanded to have them reſtored, a circumſtance 
little to their honour. 

The Generals, Giafferi and Paoli, left the iſland, 
and went to Naples; where they were both made 
colonels, which character, they enjoyed till their 
death. | 5 
There were ſtill ſome few enthuſiaſtick patriots, 
who ſkulked in the wildeſt parts of the iſland; but 
theſe were all reduced before the end of the year 
1740, as was alſo the young baron Newhoff, the 
nephew of Theodore, who with a ſmall party ot 
deſperadoes, had long eſcaped the utmoſt diligence 
of the French commander. He ſurrendered, on 
condition, that he and his attencants, ſhould be 
landed in ſafety on the continent, which was faith- 
tully performed. 
by France, of which the Genocle were as proud, 
as if it had been their own achievement. They 
gave in propoſals to Ml. de Mlaillebois, for keeping 
the ifland in perpetual quiet. Theſe propoſals are 
preſerved by I. Jauſſin (a); and they are ſuch, as 
any ſtaie ſhould be aſhamed of. Amongſt many 
other harbarous ſchemes, one was, to tranſport a 
conſiderable number of the inhabitants, and make 
them over to the king of France, to people his 
diſtant colonies. Could there be a more harſh, or 
a more abſurd meaſure, than this? Jauſſin is much 

on 
4 Jauſſin, tow. 1. p. 458. 
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In this manner was Corſica totally vanquiſhed 
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on the ſide of Genoa, and through the whole of 
his two volumes, does not ſeem to have felt ane 
ſpark of true liberty, or at all to have entered into 
the ſpirit of what the Corſicans were fighting for; 

when he recites this propoſal, he cannot help 
ſaying, Il /embloit par Ia quiils auroient ẽtẽ con- 
© tens d' etre ſoverains des ſeuls rochers de Corſe 
© fans ſujets (a). It would thence appear, that the 
© Genocſe would have been ſatisfied to be ſove- 


© reigns of the bare rocks of Corſica, without 


« ſubjects.” 


France being engaged with more important ob- 
| jets than Corſica, or any thing concerning the 


Genoeſe, was no longer at leiſure to employ her 
attention on that iſland. All Europe being now in 
agitation, ſhe thought proper to recall her 
from Corſica. They accordingly quitted the iſland, 
in the end of the year 1741, leaving it in 
ſubmiſſion and quietneſs ; as was ſaid of the Ro- 
mans by Galgacus, the ancient Scottiſh chief, in 
his famous ſpeech, upon the Grampian mountains; 
Ubi ſolitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant (5). 
Where they make a deſart, they call it peace.“ 
The French, indeed, knew the Corſicans too 
well, to believe, that they would ſubmit to Genoa, 
when left to themſelves. The event happened ac- 
cordingly; for the French were hardly gone, be- 
fore the Corſicans were again as much in motion 


as ever. Several of their countrymen, who were 


ſettled in different towns in Italy, furniſhed them 
with arms; and, as they had formerly done, they 
took a good many arms from the Genoeſe. From 
having been long depreſſed, like a ſtrong bow re- 
(a) Iauſin, tom. 1. p. 481. | 

(6) Tacit. de vit. Agric. cap. 30. 

1 covering 
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covering its elaſticity, they roſe with renewed vi- 
gour. Man, woman and child, may be faid to 
have engaged ; tor very young boys took the field; 
and even ſome of their women, like thoſe of Sparta, 
ſhewed their valour in battle. Many of the reli- 
gious alſo carried arms; and, as if actuated by a 
kind of univerſal inſpiration, every ſoul was ardent 
2gainft the tyrant. 

Gaffori and Matra, now obtained the govern- 
ment of Corſica, under the title of protectors 
of the kingdom. Gaffori was a man of diſtin- 


guiſhed talents. His eloquence was moſt remark- 


able; and the Corſicans ſtill talk with admiration 
of his harangues to them. He heard once, that 
2 band of aſſaſſins were coming againſt him. He 
went out, and met them with a ſerene dignity, 
which aſtoniſhed them. He begged they would 
only hear him a little; and he gave them fo pa- 
thetick a picture of the diſtreſſes of Corſica, and 


rouſed their ſpirits to ſuch a degree againſt thoſe, 


who cauſed the oppreſſion, that the aſſaſſins threw 
themſelves at his feet, intreated his forgiveneſs, and 
inſtantly joined his banners. 

The Genoeſe being in poſſeſſion of the caſtle 
of Corte, it was beſieged with great vigour by 
the Corticans, commanded by Gaffori. By a 
ſtrange want of thonght, the nurſe, who took 


care of Gaffori's eldeſt ton, then an infant, wan- 


dered away, at a little diftance from the camp. 
'The Genoeſe perceived it, and making a ſudden 
ſally, they got bold of the nurſe and the child, 


and camvied them into the caſtle. The Genel 


ſhewed a decent concern at this unhappy accident, 
which ſtruck a damp into the whole army. The 


Genoete thoight they could have Gaffoni upon 


their own terms, ſince they were poſſeſſed of fo 
dear 
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dear a pledge. When he advanced to Make for: 


cannon play, they held up his fon, directly over 
that part of the wall, againſt which his e 
was levelled. The — ſtopt, and reßu © 


draw back ; but Gaffori, with the reſolution of + 


Roman, ſtood at their head, and ordered them 19 


1 the fire. Luckily, his firmnes was hes 


broken by loſing his child, who eſcaped unkurt. ! 
had the pleaſure of knowing the young gentiem::: 
who inherits his father's eſtate. ic related to me 
himſelt, from the beſt authority, this ſtory, which 
does fo much honour to his father. | had it alſo 
vouched, by ſuch as had no particular intereſt in- 

Niatra, the other general or protector, was al- 
ways ſuſpected, as ſecretly favouring the views oi 
Genoa, and was rather a promoter of diviſior, 
than a patron of liberty. Indeed, the great mit- 
fortune of the Corſicans, was their want of union; 
which made particular animoſities take up their at- 
tention, and divert their zeal from the great cauſe. 

In 1745, Count Domenico Rivarola, arrived at 
Paſtia, along with ſome Engliſh ſhips of war. 
Creat Britain had forbidden her ſubjects to give 
any aſſiſtance to the Corſicans; but, by the change- 
ful ſchemes of political connections, ſhe conſented 
to ſend ſome ſhips againſt the Genoeſe ; not, as 
from herſelt, but, as complying with the requeſt 
of her ally, the king of Sardinia, who had taken 
the cauſe of Corſica much to heart. Theſe ſhips 
bombarded Baſtia, and San Fiorenzo, both of 
which they delivered into the hands of the Cor- 
ſicans. The force of the Britiſh men of war, 
and the great ſervice done by us to their cauſe, are 
never forgotten, by the brave iſlanders. 

Count Rivarola, was proclaimed generaliſſimo 
of the kingdom. Gaffori and Matra, were not 


I 2 preſent 
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preſent at this election, and did every thing in their 
power to oppoſe it; ſo that there was nothing but 
heart-burnings, and miſerable diſſenſions; and the 
Britiſh went away with an idea of this people, as 
if they had been a parcel of half-barbarians. 

As our information, with regard to Corſica, has 
been very imperfe&, theſe unhappy impreſſions 
have continued ever ſince, and have had too much 
jnfluence in Great Britain. | 

Rivarola, Gaffori and Matra, having at length 
come to a tolerable agreement, matters went on 
a little better, though the Genoeſe were not long 
in recovering Baſtia and San Fiorenzo. 

In 1746, the Corſicans ſent two envoys, with 
propoſals to the Earl of Briſtol, then his Britan- 
nick Majeſty's ambaſſador, at the court of Turin. 
I be intention of theſe propoſals was, that Corſica 

| ſhould put herſelf entirely under the protection of 

Great Britain. The envoys waited at Turin, till 
my Lord Briſtol had a return from the miniſtry at 
London, ſignifying their ſatisfaction at what had 

en communicated, hoping the Corſicans would 
preſerve the ſame obliging ſentiments ; but that it 
was not then the time to enter into any treaty with 
them. | 

Count Domenico Rivarola, finding that he could 
be of moſt ſervice to his country, when at a dif- 
tance, returned to Turin, where he conſtantly im- 
proved the benevolent intentions of his Sardinian 
Majeſty towards Corſica. He died with the rank 
of colonel, in April 1748, and left behind him 


the charaCter of an honeſt man, and a gallant pa- 


triot 


the Naſſau, commanded by captain Holcomb, to- 


gether with ſome tranſports, carried over to 1 4 
a, 


In the ſame month and year, the Britiſh ſhip, 
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ga, two battalions, one of the king of Sardinia's 
troops, and one of Auſtrians, in order to aid the 
Corſicans; but the general peace being concluded, 
at Aix la Chapelle, no foreign ſtates could any 
longer interfere, and the Corſicans and Genoeſe, 
were again left to themſelves. 
My Lord Hailes has, among his valuable col- 
ection of hiſtorical manuſcripts, two pieces te- 
{1ting to Corſica. The one entitled, Informa- 
on de Vetat dans leque! ſe trouve preſentement 
b Corte, et de ce qui: faucroit pour la delivrer de 
{lav age du gouvernement Genois, traduit de 
6 1. alien, is written by Count Domenico Rivaroia. 
he other, is an account of tbe eſtate of Corticz, 


1 the original Italian; arawn up by one, who ap- 


ars to have been well acquainted with the ſub- 
ct. Both of theſe papers jet forth, the advan- 
ages to be derived to a maritime power, from a. 
alliance with Corſica. They were communicated 
by NI. Carret de Gorregne, tha Sardinian mini{- 
ter, to General Wentwerth, the Britiſh ambaſla- 
dor, at the court of 'Furm ; and, I believe, they 
had conſiderable influence, in procuring the inter - 
pufition of Sardinia and Great Britain, in favour 
of the Corſicans. 

*latra, in the end of the year 1748, went into 
the ſervice of Piedmont, and left Gaffori ſole ge- 
neral of the iſland. A repetition of the ſame deſ- 
perate actions continued, till on the 3d of Otto- 
ber, 1753, Gaffori was aſſaſſinated by a band of 


murderers, ſet on by the republics. At leaſt, it is 


a fact that ſome ct theſe wretches have ſtill a mi- 


| lerable penſion to ſupport them, in the territory 


of Genoa. There is a pillar of infamy erected at 
Corte, on the place, where ſtood the huuſe of the 
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principal actor in this bloody villany. The houſe 
was burnt, and razed from the foundation. 


The Corficans, from their family connections, 
and violent parties, differ in their accounts of Gaf- 
fori. Some of them would have it believed, that 
he was too much engroſled by ſelfiſn views, and in 
order to promote his own intereſt, endeavoured to 
bring about unworthy ſchemes of reconciliation 
with Genoa. But, beſides the reluctance which 
every generous mind muſt feel to give credit to 
injurious reports of a hero, whoſe greatnels of ſoul 
ſhone forth, in the manner I have related, what 
1 heard of Gaffori from thoſe, in whoſe judgment 
and impartiality I could confide, joined with the 
regard with which he is had in remembrance by 


the majority of his countrymen, determined me 


to a perſuaſion of the reality of his virtues. 
The adminiſtrators of the iſland had been fo 
well inſtituted by General Gaffori, that Corſica 
was able to continue for two years without any 
chief; while the war was till carried on with va- 
rious ſucceſs. | 

The patriots did not however, ſwear a ſolemn 
oath, that, rather than ſubmit to the republick, 
they would throw themſelves into the fire, like 
the Saguntines of old. This oath, which is con- 
ceived in terms of ſtrength and violence, not un- 
| like the Corſican ſtile, but ſomewhat exaggerated, 
was circulated over Europe, and generally believed 
to be genuine. Doctor Smollet, who diſplays a 
generous warmth in favour of the Corſicans, hath 
given this oath a place in his hiſtory (a 7 but 
Pack aſſures me, that it was a fiction. 

I come now, to a remarkable event in the annals 
of Corſica, an event, from which the * 

neſs 


(a) Smoll. hiſt. vol. 16. p. 384. 
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neſs and glory of that ifland will principally be 


dated. I mean, the election of Paſcal Paoli, to 


be general of the kingdom. 

Paſcal Paoli “, was ſecond ſon to the old chief 
Giacinto Paoli. He had been educated with great 
care by his father, who formed his taſte for letters, 
and inſpired him with every worthy and noble ſen- 


timent. He was born in Corſica, where he re- 


mained long enough, to contract a love and attach- 
ment to his country, and to feel the oppreſſion un- 
der which it groaned. 

When the patriots were totally cruſhed by the 
marquis de Maillebois, his father took young Paoli 
to-Naples, where he had the advantage of at- 
tending the academy, got a commiſſion as an of- 
ficer in that fervice, and was much about court. 

Here he lived twelve or thirteen years, cultivat- 
ing the great powers with which nature had en- 


dowed him, and laying the foundation of thoſe 


grand deſigns, which he had early formed, for the 
dehverance of his country. 

His reputation became ſo great among the Cor- 
ſicans, that he received the ſtrongeſt invitations to 
come over and take the command. He embarked 
in the glorious enterpriſe, ſtimulated by generous 
ambition, and undiſmayed by a conſideration of 


the dangers, the cares, and the uncertainty which 


he was about to encounter. 
; | here 

His name in Italian, is Paſquale de? Paoli. I write 
Paſcal, as more —— Pa to an Engliſh ear. I alſo a- 
void g ving him any title. I owe this thought to my 
Lord . When I aſked him, Whether I ſhould 
call Paoli, Signor, or general? his anſwer was, * Signor 
is better than genera], but plain Paſcal is better than 
either. You do not ſay „King Alexander, but Alex- 
* ander 6 adds to the dignity of 


Judas Maccabeus. 
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There was ſomething particularly affecting, in 
his parting from his father ; the old man, hoary 
and grey with years, fell on his neck, and kiſſed 
him, gave him his bleſſing, and with a broken 
feeble voice, encouraged him in the undertaking, 
on which he was entering; My ſon,” ſaid he, 
* 1 may, poſſibly, never ſee you more; but in m\ 
mind, I ſhall ever be preſent with you. Your 
deſign i is a great, and a noble one; and I doubt 
not, but Gop will blefs you in it. The little 
which remains to me of life, I will allot to your 
cauſe, in offering up my prayers and ſupplica- 
tions to heaven, for your protection and proſpe- 
rity.” Having again embraced him, they parted. 
Paſcal Paoli no ſooner appeared in the iſland, 
than he attracted the attention of every body. His 
carriage and deportment prejudiced them in his 
favour, and his ſuperiour judgment, and patriotick 
ſpirit, diſplayed with all the force of eloquence, 
charmed their underſtandings. All this, heighten- 
ed with condeſcenſion, affabiſity and modeſty, en- 
tirely won him their hearts. A way was open for 
him to the ſupreme command, and he was called 
to it by the unanimous voice of his countrymen; 
upon which occaſion, was iſſued the following ma- 
niteſto. | 
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er, and general council of the kingdom of | 
ORSICA, fe the beloved people of that Na- 
TION, 


BELOVED PEOPLE AND COUNTRYMEN, 


T HE diſcords and diviſions, that have begun 

* to infect the publick, as well as private tranquil- 
* lity ot our country, by, the revival of ancient, 

* and 0 enmities 2 thoſe, who have 
© 9 ay 
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very little fear of God, and are little intereſted 
and zealous, for the good of the publick, have 
obliged our principal chiefs to call us together, to 


this general Conſulta, in order to deliberate on 


ſuch neceſſary meaſures, as may effectually con- 
tribute to the eſtabliſhment of a common union, 
and to cauſe the moſt rigid laws to be put in exe- 


cution, againſt ſuch as ſhall dare to diſturb it by 


theic private piques, or unruly diſpoſitions. 

© The moſt proper and effectual means, to ſuc- 
ceed in this our deſirable end, are by us ſeriouſly 
thought to be, the electing of one oeconomical, 
political and general chief, of enlightened fa- 
culties, to command over this kingdom with full 
power, except when there ſhall be occaſion to 
conſult upon matters concerning the ſtate, which 
he cannot treat of, without the concurrence of 
the people, or their reſpective repreſentatives. 


06 By the general voice is elected for that truſt, 


Paſcal Paoli ; a man, whoſe virtues and abilities, 


' render him every way worthy thereof. 


After fo general an election, by the chiefs of 


the council of war, the deputies of the provin- 


ces, and the reſpective repreſentatives of the pa- 
riſhes aſſembled, this gentleman was invited, by 
a letter, to come; anda large committee of the 
principal members of the aſſembly, was ſent to 
his houſe, to deſire him to accept of the charge, 
and to repair hither to be acknowledged as our 
chief; and to take the ſolemn oath, to exerciſe 
the office, with which he is inveſted, with the 


utmoſt zeal, affection and diſintereſtedneſs ; 


and to receive the oath of fidelity and obedience 
from the commons. 
© Beſides, 
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© Beſides, having given many reaſons againſt 

+ this, he has ſhewn much reluQance to take upon 

him ſo great a charge; but having been inform- 

ed of our reſolutions and determinations, in caſe 

of any obſtacle or refuſal, he was obliged to ac- 

quieſce, being neceſſitated ſo to do. He was con- 

ducted hither laſt night, and hath plighted and 
received the oaths abovementioned. 

He is to take the government upon himſelf, 

* aſſiſted by two counſellors of ſtate, and one ot 


0. G M | 


* who ſhall be changed every month. 
* The third day of Auguſt ſhall be fixed on, 


for a general circuit, in order to puniſh the au- 


* thors of many crimes, particularly murders, 
committed lately in different parts. This cir- 
* cuit, to be directed by the aforeſaid General, 
© with the deputies. The number of armed men, 
* as he ſhall think fitting. 


We hope, that theſe our reſolutions and deli- 


herations, will be to the general ſatisfaction, as 
it concerns the common good: and we charge 
all the chiefs and commiſſaries over the pariſhes, 
to co-operate, as far as lies in their power, to 
promote the publick tranquility.” 


Dated at St. Antonio of the White Houſe, this 
=Y 5th of July, 1 1755. 


Though Paoli had long meditated on the im- 
portance of the charge he was to enter upon, its 
near approach ſtruck him with awe; for his ideas 
were enlarged, his reſolves were magnanimous, 
and the office appeared more momentous to him, 
than it could appear to one of more confined views, 


and more moderate plans. 


His 


the moſt reputable perſons from each province, 
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His heſitation and diffidence, when called to the 
ſupreme command, was not affected. He ba- 


lanced the conſequences, and he could not but be 


ſeriouſly moved. For he could not divine with 
certainty, the aſtoniſhing influence which his go- 
rernment was to have, on the happineſs of his 
country. But the repreſentations made to him, 
were lo earneſt, and, in ſome meaſure, fo peremp- 
tory, that he thought himſelf bound in duty to ac- 


cept of the arduous taſk. 


When he enquired into the ſituation of the af- 
fairs of Corſica, he found the utmoſt diſorder and 
confuſion. There was no ſubordination, no diſ- 
cipline, no money, hardly any arms and ammuni- 
tion, and, what was worſe than all, little union 
among the people. He immediately began to re- 
medy theſe defects. His perſuaſion and example, 
had wonderful force; all ranks exerted themſelves, 
in providing what was neceſſary for carrying on 
the war with ſpirit ; whereby, in a ſhort time, 
the Genoeſe were driven to the remoteſt corners 
of the iſland. | 

Having thus expelled the foe, from the boſom 
of his country, he had leifure to attend to the ci- 


vil part of the adminiſtration, in which he diſco- 


vered abilities and conſtancy, hardly to be paral- 


| leled. He rectified innumerable abuſes, which had 


inſmuated themſelves, during the late times of 
trouble and confuſion. He, in a manner, new- 
modelled the government, upon the ſoundeſt prin- 
ciples of democratical rule, which was always his 

favourite idea. ee 
The Corſicans havirg been long denied legal juſ- 
tice, had aſſumed the right of private revenge, 
and uſed to aſſaſſinate each other upon the moſt 
trivial occaſions. He found it extremely difficult 
io break them of this practice, by which it was 
, com- 
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computed, that the ſtate loſt 800 ſubjeAs every 
year. The diſeaſe was become fo violent, that it 
ſeemed almoſt incurable. However, by ſeaſon- 
able admonition, by repreſenting to them the ruin 
of this practice to the cauſe of liberty, at a time 
when they had occaſion for all the aſſiſtance they 
could lend to each other, joined to a ſtrict exerciſe 
of criminal juſtice; he gradually brought them to 
be convinced, that the power of diſpenſing puniſh- 
ment belonged to the publick ; and that, without 
a proper ſubmiſſion, and a regular ſyſtem of ad- 
miniſtration, they never could make head againſt 
an enemy, or, indeed, be properly ſpeaking, a 
ſtate. So effectual were the meaſures he took, 
that a law was paſſed, making aſſaſſination capital, 
let it be committed on any pretence whatever. 
The Corſicans are naturally humane; but, like 
the Italians, and moſt ſouthern nations, are ex- 
tremely violent in their tempers. This is certainly 
the effect of a warm elimate, which forms the hu- 
man frame to an exquiſite degree of ſenſibility. 
Whatever advantages this ſenſibility. may produce, 
by cheriſhing the finer feelings and more exalted 
affections; it is at the ſame time productive of ſome 
diſadvantages, being equally the occaſion of impa- 
tience, ſudden paſſion, and a ſpirit of revenge, 
| tending to the diſorder of ſociety. | 
Paoli, by his maſterly knowledge of human na- 
ture, guided the Corſicans to glory, and rendered 
the impetuoſity of their diſpoſitions, and their paſ- 
ſion for revenge, ſubſervient to the noble objects 
of liberty, and of vindicating their country. His 
wiſe inſtitutions had ſo good an effect, that not- 
withſtanding their frequent loſſes in action, it was 
found, that in a few years, the number of inhabi- 
tants was increaſed 16000. 


When 
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When a proper ſyſtem of government was 
formed, and ſome of the moſt glaring abuſes rec- 


tified, Paoli proceeded to improve and civilize the 


manners of the Corſicans. This was a very deli- 
cate taſk. They had been brought up in anarchy, 
and their conſtant virtue had been reſiſtance. 
It therefore, required the niceſt conduct, to 
make them diſcern the difference between ſa- 
lutary reſtraint and tyrannick oppreſſion. He 
was no monarch, born to rule, and who re- 
ceived a nation as a patrimonial inheritance. It 
was, therefore, in vain to think of acting with 
force, like the Czar Peter towards the Ruſſians. 
It was not, indeed, conſiſtent with his views of 
forming a free nation ; but, had he been inclined 
to it, he could not have executed ſuch a plan. 
He was entirely dependent upon the people, 
elected by them, and anſwerable to them for his 


conduct. It was no eaſy matter to reſtrain thoſe 


of whom he held his power. But this, Paoli ac- 
compliſhed. 

He gradually prepared the Corſicans for the re- 
ception of laws, by cultivating their minds, and 
leading them, of their own accord, to deſire the 
eſtabliſhment of ſeveral regulations, of which he 
ſhewed them the benefit. He founded an univer- 
ſity at Corte; and was at great pains to have pro- 
"y ſchools, "for the inſtruction of children, in 

every village of the kingdom. 

The laſt ſtep he took was, to induce the Corſi- 
cans to apply themſelves to agriculture, com- 


merce, and other civil occupations. War had en- 


terely ruined induſtry in the ifland. It had given 
the Corſicans a contempt for the arts of peace; 
ſo that they thought nothing worthy of their at- 
tention, but arms and military achievements. The 
great and valorous W which many of ow 

d 
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had performed, gave them a certain pride ; which 
diſdained all meaner and more inglorious occupati- 
on. Heroes could not ſubmit to ſink down into 
plain peaſants. Their virtue was not ſo perfect, 
as that of the ancient Romans, who could return 
from the triumphs of victory, to follow their 
ploughs. 

From theſe cauſes, the country was in danger 
of being entirely uncultivated, and the people of 
becoming, a lawleſs and ungovernable rabble ot 
danditti. 

Paoli therefore, ſet himſelf ſeriouſly to guard 
againſt this; and by degrees, brought the Corſi- 
cans to look upon labour with leſs averſion, fo as 
at leaſt to provide themſelves ſufficiently in food 
and cloathing, and to carry on a little commerce. 

His adminiſtration, in every reſpect was ſuch, 
that, from being rent into factions, the nation be- 
came firm and united; and had not France again 
. mterpoſed, the Corſican heroes would long ere 
now have totally driven the Genoeſe from the 
iſland. 

Feeling its own importance, the Corſican nati- 

on reſolved to give the Genoeſe no quarter at ſea, 
which they had hitherto done, out of indulgence to 
the individuals of the republick; lamenting their 
unhappy ſituation, which obliged them to live un- 
der a tyrannical government. But finding that the 
Genoeſe continually attacked, and made booty of 
the Corſicans veſſels, it was thought highly equit- 
able to retaliate; preſerving at the ſame time, all 
due reſpect for the other maritime powers. To 
this effect, a manifeſlo was iſſued in 1760 (a). | 

Theſe 
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"Theſe firm and rapid advances of the Corſican 
nation, filled the Genoeſe with ſerious concern; 
and in 1761, they publiſhed a manifeſto, in very 
mild and inſmuating terms, to try if they could al- 
lure the Corficans to a pacifick ſubmiſhon /a). 

Immediately upon this, a general council was 
aſſembled at Veſcovato in Cafinca, where the 
ſtrongeſt reſolutions were taken, never to make 
any agreement with the republick, but on conditter 
of having Corſica ſecured in its liberties and inde- 
pendency (90. 

A memorial was alſo publiſhed hy tlie Cotſicane, 
to the ſovereigns of Europe (c), calling upon them, 
by the rights of humanity, to interpote and give 
peace to a nation which had done ſo much or 
freedom. 

In theſe various writings, there is a ſpirit of clo- 
quence, a feeling, and a reſolution, which doc: 
honour to the character of this people. 

But the politicks of Verſailles did not favour the 
Corſican cauſe; France has been alternately the 
kcourge and the ſhield of Genoa. Paoli had well 
nigh compleatly finiſhed his great ſcheme of free- 
ing every part of the iſland from the Genoeſe, 
when a treaty was concluded between France and 
the republick, by which the former engagcd to 
ſend ſix battalions of troops to garriſon the forti- 
fied towns in Corſica, for the ſpace of four years. 

When this treaty was firſt known in Europe, 
every noble heart was afflicted; for every body 
believed, that France was again determined to 

carry fire and ſword into Corſica, and blaſt the 
hopes of the brave iſlanders. Mr. Rouſſeau wrote 

= 2 | of 
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of it, with his uſual energy, to his friend and 
mine, M. de Leyre, at Parma; one of the au- 
thors of the Encyclopedie, a man who unites with 
ſcience and genius the moſt amiable heart and moſt 
generous fou!. © Il faut avouer que vos Francois, 
font un peuple bien ſervile, bien vendu a la ty- 
rannie, bien cruel, et bien acharnẽ fur les mal- 
heurcnx. S'ils favoient un homme libre a l'autre 
bout du monde, je crois qu'ils iroient pour le 
ſeul plaiſir de Pexterminer. It muſt be owned 
that your countrymen, the French, are a very 
ſervile nation, wholly fold to tyranny, exceed- 
ingly cruel and relentleſs in perſecuting the un- 
happy. If they knew of a freeman at the other 
end of the world, I believe they would go thi- 
ther for the mere pleaſure of extirpating him.“. 
But it turned out to be a prudent and politick 
ſcheme on the part of France. She owed the 
Genoeſe ſfoine millions of livres. Her finances 
were not ſuc a: made it very convenient for her to 
pay. But the French Miniſters are never at a loſs 
to conclude an advantageous treaty for their mo- 
narch. They told the Geneoſe, © We cannot yet 
* Jet you have your money. But we will fend you 
© ſix battalions of auxiliaries to Corſica, and let that 
be a finking fund for the diſcharge of our debt.“ 
he Genoeſe, who recalled with barbarous ſatiſ- 
faction what France had formerly done againſt the 
Corſicans, never doubtcd, that if French ſoldiers 
were 


0.0 * * W „* - - 4 «a *. 


„It is difficult to give a good tranſlatiou of a ſen- 
tence fo original and forcible. I am indebted for the 
above, to a friend who does not chooſe to have his 
name mentioned as a tranſlator. 
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were again in the ifland, continuai ſkirmithes 
would enſue : France would be provoked, and a 
bloody war would be the conſequence, by Which 
the Corſicans would again be reduced to a ſtate of 
ſlavery. They were therefore extremely pleaſed 
with the ſcheme. 

The French, however, took care to engage to 
act only on the defenſive, and to fix the treaty for 
tour years, that they might be ſure of having time 
to ſink their debt. They ſent the troops as ſtipu- 
lated, in the end of the year 1764; and the 
Count de Marboeuf was appointed commander in 
chief. 

M. de Marboeuf was an officer of experience 
and temper; and, no doubt, had his inſtructions 
to conduct himſelf mildly towards the Corſicans. 


All his duty was, to take care that things 


ſhould not become worſe for Genoa ; but, that 
ſhe ſhould ſtill retain the garriſon towns "of Baſtia, 
San Fiorenzo, Calvi, Algagliola and Ajaccio. 
The Corſicans conducted themſelves, upon this 
occaſion, with the greateſt propriety. A gene- 
ral council was held, and determinations (a) pub- 
liſhed ; from which it appears, that they ſhewe 


no diftruſt of the French, who, they truſted, 


would not begin hoſtilities againſt them. But, 


for greater ſecurity, it was provided, that a coun- 
eil of war ſhould be appointed by the government, 


to be ever vigilant againſt any infractions of what 
they ſuppoſed France had tacitly promiſed to them, 
and was bound by the law of nations to obſerve ; 
that the French troops ſhould not be allowed to 


have acceſs to the territories of the nation; that 


the General ſhould poſt ſufficient guards upon the 
frontiers; and if any Frennh officer deſired a 
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paſſport, he might grant it ; but ſhould be obliged 
to give an account, in the next general conſulta, of 
what paſſports he had granted ; of his motives for 
granting them; and of every treaty he ſhould 
have with the French. That, as it was reported, 
lome new propoſals of peace with the republick 
would be offered, they ſhould reje& all ſuch, if 
they did not farſt grant to the nation, the prelimi- 
naries reſolved upon in the general council of Ca- 
finca. That the general ſhould make a reſpectful 
remonſtrance in the name of the nation, to his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty, with regard to the loſs it 
muſt ſuſtain by the arrival of his troops; by which 
the Genoeſe would be relieved of the great expen- 
ces they had been obliged to lay out upon the Cor- 
ſican war, and the patriots be prevented from fol- 
lowing their ſucceſsful enterpriſes, and totally ex- 
pelling their enemies from the iſland. That this 
remonſtrance might be more effectual, his excel- 
lency ſhould, at the ſame time, apply to the pow- 
ers favourable to Corſica, that they might employ 
their mediation with the French king, in order to 
preſerve to the nation its rights, prerogatives, li- 
berty and independency. And they further or- 
dered, that as every body had, without controul, 
cut timber in the woods of Corſica, they ſhould 
be prohibited ſo to do, without the permiſſion of 
the government. 

Theſe determinations were wiſe and moderate. 
Without givingumbrage to the French, they ſecured 
the patriots from ſudden attacks, or inſidious wiles. 
The article relating to the cutting of timber, was 
eſſentially requiſite to prevent the French from 
carrying it away to Marſeilles and Toulon ; which 
they, probably, would have done, had it not been 
for this edit, which preſesved to the Corſicans a 


noble 
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noble ſupply of wood to be ready, either for their 


own ſervice, or for the ſervice of any maritime 


power, with whom they might make an alliance. 

The warlike operations of Corſica were now 
ſuſpended. But Paoli improved the ſeaſon of tran- 
quillity to the beſt purpoſe, in preparing for fu- 
ture ſchemes of victory, and in giving perfection 
and ſtability to the civil conſtitution of his 
country; effectuating what ages had not been able 
to produce, and exhibiting an illuſtrious inſtance ot 
what was ſaid of Epaminondas ; * Unum homi- 
nem pluris fuiſſe quam civitatem (a). That 
* one man has been of more conſequence than a 
* whole nation.” 


(a) Corn Nep. Vit. Epam. in fin. 
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C ˙ ET IIEIEIETIEVIG 
CHAPTER Wl... 
The Preſent State of Cops1ca, with reſped 1: 


the Government, Religion, Arms, Commerce, 


Learning, Genius and Claracter of its IN HA- 


BITANTS. 

FT E R running over the revolutions of an 
iſland, which has experienced ſo many vi- 
ciſſitudes, it will be agrecable to conſider the re- 
ſult of theſe vigorous exertions in the cauſe of li- 
berty. I ſhall, therefore, with much pleaſure, 
preſent my readers with the ſtate of Corſica as it 

now is. | 
The government of Corſica is, as follows. 
Every paeſe or village, elects, by majority of 
votes, a Podeſta and other two magiſtrates, who 
have the reſpectable name of Padri del Com- 
mune ; Fathers of the Community.” Theſe ma- 
giſtrates are choſen annually. They may be con- 
tinued in office for ſeveral years, at the will of the 
Community; but there muſt be a new election 

every year. 95 | 

5 Podeſta, by himſelf, may determine cauſes 
to the value of ten livres; and united with the Pa- 
dri del Commune, may finally determine cauſes to 
the value of thirty livres. The Podeſtaà is the re- 
preſentative of the government, and to him are 
addreſſed all the orders of the ſupreme council. 
The Padri del Commune ſuperintend the ceco- 
nomy and police of the village, call the people to- 
gether, and conſult with them on every thing that 
concerns their intereſt. In ſome villages, the in- 
| habitants 
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habitants join with the Podeſtà and Padri del Com- 


mune, twelve honeſt men, in whom they can con- 
fide, and to whom they delegate their power of 
ſettling the affairs of the publick. Theſe are call- 
ed counſellors, and fit as aſſeſſors with the three 
magiſtrates of the village. The names of theſe 
magiſtrates, as ſoon as elected, muſt he tranſmitted 
to the magiſtrates of the province, who have it 
in their power to oppoſe the choice, and order a 
new election; but this never happens when the 
people have been unanimous. Sometimes they 
chooſe two Podeftas and one Padre del Commune, 
and ſometimes more and ſometimes fewer counſel- 
lors. Theſe irregularities are permitted, to hu- 
mour the caprices of different villages in an infant 
ſtate, and are of no conſequence ; for the ſame 
degree of power remains to each office, whether 
it be held by a leſſer or a greater number; as in the 
ſtates of Holland, thoſe who ſend two or three re- 
preſentatives, have but an equal voice with thoſe 
who ſend only one. In ſome of the more conſider- 
able towns, the Podeſtà is not ſubject to the pro- 
vincial magiſtrates, but is conſidered as having 
equal authority with them. 

Once a year, all the inhabitants of each village 
aſſemble themſelves and chooſe a Procuratour, 
to repreſent them in the general conſulta or parlia- 
ment of the nation, which is held annually in the 
month of May, at the city of Corte. This pro- 
curatour is elected by the majority of the voices. 
He muſt have a mandate, atteſted by a notary 
publick, which, on his arrival at Corte, he pre- 
ſents to the great chancellor of the kingdom, by 
whom it is regiſtered. Each procuratour has, 
from his community, a livre a day, to bear his 
charges from the time of his . out till his re- 

turn 
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turn home. This allowance is too ſmall, and muft 
ſoon be increaſed. 

Sometimes the procuratonrs of all the villages, 
contained in the fame pieve, chooſe from among 
themſelves one who goes as repreſentative of the 
pieve, which ſaves ſome expence ta the villages. 
But this is an abuſe, and when matters of any con- 
ſequence are deliberating, it renders the number 
of thoſe who are to contult greatly too (mall. A 
little expence ſhould he deſpiſed, in compariſon of 
having a voice in making the laws, and ſettling the 
moſt ſerious affairs of the country ; and the greater 
the number of voices, the more does the aſſembly 
approach to the idea of a Roman comitia. 

The general conſulta is, indeed, a great and nu- 
merous aſſembly; for, beſides the ordinary procu- 
ratours, it is uſual to call in ſeveral of thoſe who 
have formerly been members of the ſupreme coun- 
eil, and ſeveral of thoſe who have loſt their fa- 
thers or near relations in the ſervice of their coun- 


try, that the blood of heroes may be diſtinguiſhed 


by publick honours. 

The magiſtrates of each province alſo ſend a 
procuratour to the general conſulta; and when all 
the procuratours are aſſembled at Corte, in pre- 
ſence of the general and the ſupreme council of 
ſtate, it is recommended to the procuratours of 
each province, to chooſe two of their number, 
who, together with the procuratour of their ma- 
giſtrates, may proceed to the election of the pre- 
ſident and oratour of the general conſulta. The 
procuratours of each province accordingly chooſe 
two of their number by votes viva voce, if they 


are unanimous; and if not unanimous by ballot. 
Thefe 


re- 


doſe 


* fe 
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Theſe two, with the procuratour of the ma- 
giſtrates of each province, come before the ſu- 
preme council, to whom every one of them gives 
in a ſealed note, containing the name of the perſon 


who, he thinks, ſhould be preſident: theſe notes 


are conſidered by the ſupreme council, and the 
three who have moſt notes inſcribed with their 
names, are put to a ballot; and he who carries 


two thirds of the votes in his favour, is made pre- 


ſident. 
In the ſchedule or note, a procuratour may inſert 
the name of his relation, or of one who has been 


| ſtrongly recommended to him; but by ballot, he 


can freely give his vote for the perſon whom he 
thinks moſt deſcrving; fo that it often happens, 
that the perſon among the three, who had the few- 
eſt notes for him, will be made preſident by a great 


majority. This appears to me another abuſe ; for 


2 procuratour, by inſerting in the ſchedule the 


name of one of whom he does not approve, runs 
a riſque of having the man whom he thinks moſt 
| deſerving, thrown out altogether. 


Beſides, he 
ought not to be moved by conſiderations of connec- 
tion or of recommendation. The members of the 


| ſupreme council have alſo their votes in this ballot 
for the preſident. The oratour is choſen exactly 


1a the ſame manner. 


The preſident governs during the fitting of the 


general conſulta. The oratour reads the different 


papers ſubjected to deliberation. Propoſitions 
from the government are addreſſed to the preſident. 


| Thoſe from the people are addreſſed to the ora- 


tour. If a propoſition from the government is ap- 


proved of by a majority of voices, it is immedi- 
ately paſſed into a law. But a propoſition from 


the * though approved of, may be ſuſpended 
by 
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by the government, without aſſigning their reaſons; 
which, however, they are ſtrictly obliged to do at 
the next general conſulta. 

This ſuſpending power was greatly agitated 1 
the Corſican parliament; and the people oppoſed 
it ſo much, that it was thought it would not take 
place. But Paoli, ever ready to enlighten his 
countrymen, ſhewed them, that in the preſent 
ſtate of affairs, the government may have many 
deſigns, not mature enough for being communica- 
ted to the publick, but of eſſential advantage to 
the nation; ſo that it is highly proper they ſnould 
have the privilege of delaying for a while, any 
propoſition which might interfere with theſe de- 
ſigns. Beſides, the ſupreme council, as the grand 
procuratours of the nation, and poſſeſſed of their 
greateſt confidence, ought to be ſpecially heard; 
and if they think a propoſition important and cri- 
_ tical, may well be allowed to put it off, till it ſhall 
be fully conſidered by all the ſubjects of the ſtate. 
And this can be attended with no bad conſequen- 
ces; ſince the people may, at an after period paſs 
their propoſition into a law. 

The procuratours of each province next aſſem- 
ble themſelves, in preſence of the preſident of the 
general conſulta, or a preſident deputed by him; 
and each province appoints its repreſentative in the 
ſupreme council, for the enſuing year; and one of 
theſe is elected into the office of great chancellor. 
The ſupreme council, for the time being, may re- 
monſtrate againſt this election; and the election of 
each province muſt be confirmed by a majority of 
the other provinces; becauſe theſe counſellors, with 
the general of the kingdom, are to form the exe- 
cutive power of the whole nation; the general 
conſulta 
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conſulta or legiſlative power devolving upon them 
that high commiſhon. 

The general holds his office for life. He is per- 


| petual preſident of the ſupreme council of nine. He 


votes in all queſtions; and in cafe of an equality, 
he has a caſting vote. He is abſolute commander 
of the troops or militia of the iſland. His office 
much reſembles that of the ſtadtholder of Holland. 

The procuratours of each province alſo chooſe 
the provincial magiſtrates for the enſuing year. 
This magiſtracy is regularly compoſed of a preſi- 
dent, two conſultors, an auditour and a chancel- 
lor: but the number is varied in different provinces, 
in the ſame manner as the magiſtracy in different 
villages. The auditour and chancellor have ſmall 
ſalaries; and the magiſtracy have their table kept 
at the publick expence, with a guard of ſoldiers 
in pay. The provincial magiſtrates can try crimi- 
nals, and pronounce ſentence againſt them; but a 
ſentence for capital puniſhment cannot be put in 
execution, till 1t 1s approved by the ſupreme coun- 


cil. In civil cauſes, they can determine finally to 


the extent of fifty livres; in cauſes exceeding that 
ſum, parties may appeal to the Rota Civile, which 
is a tribunal conſiſting of three doctours of laws, 
choſen by the ſupreme council, and continued at 
their pleaſure. This tribunal judges according to 
the civil and canon laws, and according to the par- 
ticular laws of Corſica. Theſe laſt were partly 


formed in old times, and afterwards augmented 


and improved by the Genoeſe, who publiſhed them 
under the title of, Statuti Civili et Criminali del 
© lola di Corſica.” They are become very ſcarce. 


I have a copy of them, a thin folio, printed at 


Baſtia, in 1694. It is a = good little code, and 


does 
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does credit to Genoa. * Felix fi ſic omnia. Hap- 
© py would it have been had ſhe ſhewn the ſame 
equity in all reſpects. There are alſo a tew 
modern laws. Although the judgment, both of 
the magiſtrates of the villages, and of the provin- 
cial magiſtrates be final to the extent of the values 
have mentioned, yct if any perſon is manifeſtly 
aggrieved, he may obtain redreſs by applying to 
the ſupreme council, or to the court of ſyndicato, 
another excellent inſtitution, which is conducted 
in the following manner. 

In the general conſulta, beſides the elections of 
which I have given an account, the procuratours 
alſo chooſe ſome perſons of high credit and reſpect, 
as ſyndicatori. Theſe make a tour through the 
different provinces, as our judges in Britain | go the 
circuits. They hear complaints againſt the diffe- 
rent magiſtrates; and if any of them have tranſ- 
greſſed their duty, they are properly cenſured. 
Theſe ſyndicators are exceedingly beneficial. The 
general himſelf is for the moſt part one of them. 
They fave poor people the trouble and ex- 
pence of going to Corte to lay their grievances 
before the ſupreme council. They examine into 
every thing concerning the provinces, reconcile 
the people to the wholeſome ſeverity of law, en- 
courage induſtry and every good undertaking, and 
diffuſe a ſpirit of order and civilization in all cor- 
ners of the iſland. 

Such is the government of Corſica ; which ex- 
hibits a compleat and well ordered democracy. 
From the Podeſta and Padri del Commune, up to 
the ſupreme council, there is a gradual progreſſion 
of power, flowing from the people, which they 
can reſume, and diſpoſe of at their pleaſure, at 
the end of every year; ſo that no magiſtrate or 

ſervant 
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ſervant of the publick, of whatever degree, will 


venture, for ſo ſhort a time, to encroach upon his 


conſtituents; knowing that he muſt ſoon give an ac- 
count of bis adminiſtration; and if he ſhould aug- 
ment the authority of his office, he is only wreath- 
ing a yoke for his own neck, as he is immediately 
to return to the ſituation of an ordinary ſubject. 
Nay, if a magiſtrate is not totally loſt to every 
manly feeling, he will not even allow himſelf to 
reſt in ſupine negligence ; but will exert his pow- 
ers for the good of the country, that he may re- 
commend himſelf to his fellow citizens, and be 
honoured with farther marks of their confidence. 

In the general conſulta held in the year 1 764, 
ſeveral wife regulations were made with regard to 
the government, of which | thall give the ſub- 
ſtance. 

No propoſitions made to the general conſulta, 
ſhall acquire the force of laws, if they be not ap- 
proved by two thirds of the voices. 

Propoſitions approved by one half of the voices, 
may be propoſed in the ſame ſeſſion, a ſecond or 


third time: thoſe which are not approved by one 


half of the voices, cannot be propoſed again, in 
the ſame ſeſſion; but may be brought in, with 
conſent of the government, in ſome future ſeſſion. 

The ſupreme council of ſtate ſhall conſiſt of nine 
counſellors, ſix of this fide, and three of the other 
ſide of the mountains, one for each province. 
Three of them ſhall reſide at Corte, during the 
firſt four months ; three during the ſecond, and 
three during the third : that is to ſay, during each 
ſpace, there ſhall be two of this fide, and one of 
the other fide of the mountains; and the three in 


L 2 reſidence 
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reſidence ſhall have the authority of all the nine. 
But it ſhall be lawful for the general, tocall the 
whole nine to the refidence, whenever he ſhall 
think it neceſſary on account of any important 
affair. 

None of the three reſiding counſellors of ſtate 
Hall be abſent from the reſidence, for any cauſe 
v hatever, without having firſt obtained leave in 
writing \ fr om the general; and this leave ſhall not 
he granted ſor a longer time than eight days, and 
but upon the weightieſt motives. In caſe of the 
generals abſence from the reſidence, at the ſame 
time that one of the three counſellors is alſo abſent, 
+11 judicial proceedings ſhall be ſuſpended. 

No man ſhall be elected a counſellor of ſtate, 
who 1s not above thirty five years of age, and 
who has not held with approbation, the office of 
preſident in a provincial magiſtracy, or the office 
of Podeſta in ſome principal town. Notwithſtand- 
ing which, however, any perſon of ſingular me- 
it, who has ſuſtained with approbation, other re- 
ſped: able charges, in the ſervice of his country, 
though ke hath nat borne the offices above-menti- 
cned, may be elected a counſellor, provided he be 
ot the ace preſcribed by law. 

No man ſhall be appointed to the office of preſi- 
dent of a provincial magiſtracy, who is under thir- 
ty years of age, and who has not twice held the 
office of cnfultor in the ſaid magiſtracy, or ſome 
ether reſpe In „le employment in the ſervice of his 


country ; and 10 has not the proper knowledge 


neceflary tor that office. 


The office of Podeſtà, in the towns not ſubject 


to the provincial magiſtracy, ſhall be conferred by 
the ſame regulations. 


The 
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The charge of general of the kingdom, being 
vacated by death, by reſignation, or by any other 
means, the whole of the ſupreme authority ſhall 
then remain in the actual counſellors of ſtate, the 
eldeſt of whom ſhall preſide at the council, by 
which in the ſpace of a month after the vacancy, 
intimation muſt be made for a conſulta to be held, 
for electing a new general. 

The counſellors of ſtate, the preſidents of ma- 
giſtracies, and other officers and judges, ſhall re. 
main in their reſpective charges, and have the full 
exerciſe of their authority, till they are relieved 
by their lawful ſucceſſours. 

The counſellors of ſtate, the preſidents of pro 
vinctal magiſtracies, and the Podeſtas of the larger 
towns ſhall not be re- elected to the fame charge, 
without having been two years out of office, ard 
without producing credentials from the ſopreme 
ſyndicators, atteſting their good and laudable con- 
3 — in the employment which they have exer- 
5 cle 
, Paoli has ſucceeded wonderfully in ſettling the 
claims of the feudal fignors. Theſe fignors made 


15 ſeveral applications to the government, praying 
for the reſtitution of their ancient rights. This 
* was a very delicate queſtion. To allow to theic 
- ſignors the ample privileges which they enjoyed ot 
on old, would have been to eſtabliſh independent 
2 principalities i in Corſica, and muſt have tended to 
15 


| ſubvert the enlarged and free conſtitution, which 
Se Paoli had formed, for the permanent felicity of 
the ſtate. 
The ſignors had not been foremoſt in the 1 
by aus war. They had much to loſe; and hefitated 
_— L 3 at 
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at taxing arms againſt the republick of Genoa, leſt 
they ſhould forſeit their domains. 

The peaſants, on the contrary, had plunged at 
once into danger. "Theſe had nothing to loſe 
but their lives; and a life of flavery is not to be 
prized, If they ſhould be ſucceſsful, they were fired 
wech the hopes of a double deliverance, from the 
diſtant tyranny of the republick, and from the 
more intimate oppreſſion of their feudal lords. 

his was become fo grievous, that a very ſenſible 
Corſican owned to me, that ſuppoſing the repub- 
lick had abandoned its pretenſions over Corſica, ſo 
that the peaſants ſhould not have been obliged to 
riie againſt the Genocſe, they would have riſen 
againſt the ſignors. 

The peaſants therefore, would not now conſent, 
to return under the arbitrary power, from which 
tliey had freed themſelves, in conſequence of their 
bravery. To propoſe fuch a meaſure to them, 
would have been enough to excite a revolt, to 
break the nation anew into parties, and give their 
enemies an opportunity, of again fomenting diſ- 
cord, and hatred, and aflaſſmations ; till the Cor- 
ficans ſhou!d themſelves do, what all the ſtratagem 
and force of Genoa had attempted i in vain. 

On the other hand, the ſignors were not to be 
offended, ſo as to make them become malecontents, 
and diſturb the operations of the government. 
The motto of the ſagacions Hollanders, Frangi- 
mur ſi collidimur, We ſhall go to pieces, if we 
* daſh againſt each other, ſhould be impreſſed on 
the minds the different orders of men, in every 
nation but is doubly important in an infant ſtate. 

Paoli indulged the fignors ſo far, that they them- 
ſelves ſaculd not be perſonally amenable before 

the 
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the magiſtrates of the provinces in which their 
reſpective juriſdictions lie. That they ſhould have 


the power of determining cauſes between the pea- 


ſants upon their fiefs, without being reſponſible 


for their ſentences, to the provincial magiſtrates ; 
but that they ſhould be ſubject to the review of the 
ſupreme council, and of the court of the ſyn- 
dicato. 

In this manner, the ſignors have the flattering 
diſtinction of a certain degree of authority, while, 
in reality, they are diſcharging the united duties 
of fathers of the community, Podeſtàs, and pro- 
vincial magiſtrates. And as they are, like them, 
fubject to the cognizance of higher judicato- 
ries, they cannot abuſe their powers; but while 
they enjoy a preeminence over the other nobles, 
they juſt afford the ſtate, at no expence, an addi- 
tional number of judges to promote civilization 
among a rude and unpoliſhed people. 

Thus have the hereditary feudal juriſdictions been 
moderated in Corſica, by a fortunate concurrence 
of accident and wiſdom ; partly by the tumults of 
a ſpirited war, partly by the prudent diſpoſitions of 
an able legiſlatour. And a ſyſtem tranſplanted 
from the north, by robuſt Barbarians, into moſt 
countries of Europe; where having taken deep 


root, and ſpread wide its branches, the utmoſt 


violence has been required to extirpate it, has, by 
a ſtorm ſalutary to the iſland, and by ſkilful ma- 
nagement, been brought under command, and 
even rendered uſeful in Corſica. 1 

When the government ſhall have arrived at 
greater maturity, and time ſhall have abated 
the ardour of rule, the ſignors will be diſpoſed to 
reſign a diſtinction attended with more trouble than 
advantage. 


In 
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In this manner is the Corſican government car- 
ried on, and, no doubt, they will be able to ren- 
der it ftill more perfect; though as it now is, I 
look upon it as the beſt model that hath ever 
exiſted in the democratical torm. 

Sparta, indeed, was a nervous conſtitution ; 
but, with reverence to the memory of immortal 
Lycurgus, Sparta was deficient m gentleneſs and 
humanity. That total inverſion of the human 
affections, that extinction of every finer feeling, 
was a fituation ſo forced, and ſo void of pleaſure, 
that it is not to be envied. We muſt indeed ad- 
mire the aſtoniſhing influence of their legiſlatour. 
But we may be allowed to think that all he obtain- 
ed by it, was only the preſervation of a ſtate; 
and preſervation is nothing, without happineſs. 
Sir James Steuart is of opinion, that, * had the 
| Lacedemonians adhered to the principles of their 
government, and ſpirit of their conſtitution, they 
might have perhaps ſubſiſted to this very day (a).“ 
L believe it might have been ſo. But, could Ly- 
curgus have changed his Spartans into men of ſtone, 
they would have laſted ſtill longer. 

In the conſtitution of Corſica, while proper 
meaſures are taken for the continuation of the ſtate, 
individuals have the full enjoyment of all the com- 
forts of life. They are men, as well as citizens; 
and when once they ſhall have entirely freed them- 
ſelves from the Genoeſe, I cannot imagine a coun- 
try more happy. Animated with this proſpect, 
Paoli ſways the hearts of his countrymen. Their 
love for him is ſuch, that although the power of 

| | the 

(a) Inquiry into the Principles of Political Oecono- 
my, book II. chap. 14. | 
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the general is properly limited, the power of Pa- 
oli knows no bounds. It is high treaſon ſo much 
as to ſpeak againſt, or calummate him; a ſpecies 
of deſpotiſm, founded, contrary to the principles 
of Monteſquicu, on the affection of love. I ſhall 
hniſh my account of the government of this ifland, 
with a very remarkable anccdotc. 

A Corſican who had been formerly in the ſer- 
vice of the French king, and had obtained the 
croſs of St. Louis, upon his return to his native 
country, had entered into ſome practices which 
were contrary to the liberty of it. He was allo 
ſuſpected to have a deſign againſt the general's liſe. 
Upan this he was ſent to priſon, from whence, 


' however, after ſome time, he was, at the inter- 


ceſſion of the French gencral then in the iſland, 
ſet at liberty. Not long atter, he was a ſecond 

time caught in other ſecret and treaſonable practi- 
ces, and was again ſent to priſon. His life was again 
aſked, together with his freedom, by the French 
commander ; who being refuſed this requeſt, de- 
fired to know of Paoli what he intended to do with 
the priſoner ? © Sir,” ſaid Paoli, I will tell you, 
© when 1 ſhall have perfected the liberty of my 
country, and ſhall have fixed it upon that eſta- 
bliſhment which I think moſt likely to maintain 
it; I will then call together the ſtates of the 
iſland, and will produce the man. I will ſhew 
him that liberty, that form of government, that 
happineſs which he wanted to deſtroy. After 
which, I will baniſh him from the iſland, for 
ever.” Such is the manner of thinking of this 
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illuſtrious chief. 


The religion of Corſica is the Roman Catholic 
faith, in which theſe iſlanders are very zealous. 
Perhaps they have a degree of ſuperſtition ; which 

is 
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is the beſt extreme. No nation can proſper with- 
out piety ; for when that fails, publick ſpirit and 
every noble ſentiment will decay. "The doctrine of 
looking up to an all-ruling Providence, and that of 
a future ſtate of rewards and punithments, render- 
cd the Roman people virtuous and great. In pro- 
portion as theſe doctrines were weakened, by the 
falſe philoſophy of Fpicurus, the minds of the Ro- 
mans were impoveriſhed, and their manly patri- 
otiſm was ſucceeded by effeminate fc}&hne!s, 
which quickly brought them to contempt and ruin. 
Although firmly attachedto thcir religion, as the 
revelation ſent from God, the Corficans preſerve 
in eccleſiaſtical matters, the ſame ſpirit of bold- 
neſs and freedom, for which they are diſtinguiſhed 
in civil affairs. They are {worn enemies to the 
temporal power of the church. Indeed the late 
violent differences between the national govern- 
ment and the biſhops, has pretty well diminiſhed 
their prejudices with reſpect to the perſons of the 
clergy. 
The Corſican biſhops, who are five in number, 
and ſuffragans of the archbiſhop of Piſa, were 
warmly attached to Genoa; for on Genoa they 
depended for promotion. They thought fit to 
preach up the moſt flaviſh doctrines of ſubmiſſion, 
and ftigmatized the patriots as rebels. The ge- 
vernment defired that they might reſide in the ter- 
ritories of the nation, and promiſed them a guard, 
to protect them from any inſult. But the biſhops 


knew well, that in the territories of the nation, 


they could not preach the doctrines of tyranny, 
and therefore refuſed to refide there. Upon which, 
the government prohibited the patriots from hav- 
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ing any intercourſe with the biſhops ; with which 


they molt readily complied. | 

The Pope, ſorry to ſee the Corſicans like ſheep 
without a ſhepherd, reſolved to tend them an apoſ- 
tolick Viſiter, to officiate in place of the biſhops. 

The Genoeſe, conſidering this as in ſome mea- 
ſure taking part with the malecontents, gave in a 
long remonſtrance to the Pope, ſetting forth, 
That they were ſenſible of the rectitude of the 

intentions of his holineſs, and were ever ready 
to ſhew their unalterable devotion towards the 
holy ſee : but they begged leave to ſay, that no 
proviſion he ſhould make againſt the ſpiritual 
evils of Corſica, could be effectual, without the 
concurrence of the republick.” 
The Corſicans, happy to receive ſuch counte- 
nance from the church, laughed at this laboured 
and artful remonſtrance. * Ecco la ſtatua di Na- 
S1 comin- 
cia dal complimento, e fi termina nella minaccia. 
Behold the ſtatue of Nebuchadnezar ! the head 
of gold and the feet of clay. It begins with a 
compliment, and ends with a threatening,” 
The court of Naples thought proper to inter- 
poſe, in behalf of Genoa. Cardinal Orſini, the 
Neapolitan miniſter at the court of Rome, gave 
in alio remonſtrances ; and a plodding heavy Ge- 
noeſe Canon, publiſhed a very long Diſcorſo The- 
ologico-Canonico-Politico, full of quotations from 
innumerable authorities, and no doubt aſſured 
himſelf, that his performance was unanſwerable. 
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{| But the Pope adhered to his reſolution, and ſent 


Monſignore Ceſare Creſcenzio de Angelis, biſhop 


of Segni, as apoſtolick Viſiter over all Corſica. 


The 
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The Corſicans accepted of his miſſion, with the 
greateſt cordiality and joy. Signor Barbaggi, who 
is married to the niece of Paoli, welcomed him 
to the iſland, in a polite oration. He was not only 
to perform the functions of the biſhops, but was to 
be general of all the Religious in Corſica, appoint- 
ing under him a provincial vicar. He was a man 
of ſo much piety, good ſenſe, and engaging con- 
duct, that the people conceived an univerſal love 
and regard for him. 

The Genoeſe no longer continued their Ligurian 
deceit, but threw off the maſk. They publiſned 
a maniteſto, prohibiting all their ſubjects in Cor- 
ſica, under the heavieſt penalties, to comply with 
the orders of the apoſtolick Viſiter, and offering 

tix thouſand Roman crowns, to any perſon who 
ſhould bring him priſoner to any of their fortreſſes. 

This audacious edict the Pope very gravely an- 
nulled, with great ſolemnity. Some ages ago, he 
would have performed a more dreadful ceremony. 

The government of Corſica again, publickly 
proclaimed their diſpleaſure, at the ſcandalous te- 
merity of the republick of Genoa, © who,” ſaid 
they, have ſent forth an edit, by which 
* they have not only offended againſt the reſpect 
due to the holy ſee ; but have preſumed to med- 
dle in the affairs of "this kingdom, which no lon- 
ger acknowledges them as ſovereign. Therefore 
we declare the ſaid edi, to be deſtructive of 
religion, and of the apoſtolick authority; offen- 
ſive to the majeſty of the vicar of Chriſt; ſediti- 
ous, and contrary to the ſecurity and tranquillity 
of our ſtate, and tending to corrupt our laws 
and good cuſtoms. And we have condemned it 
to be publickly torn, and burnt, by the hands of 

-......* 
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© the common hangman: and this to prevent 


* fuch unworthy memorials from Genoa, in time 
coming.“ 

This ſentence was put in execution, by beat 
of drum, below the gallows, in the city of Corte, 
upon the ſpot where ſtood the houſe of the wretch 
who aſſaſſinated Gaffori. 

It was a moſt political ſtep in the Corſicans. 


They recommended themſelves to the Pope; they 


appeared firm, and authoritative; and they put 
contempt upon their enemies. 

Having thus got rid of their tyrannical biſhops, 
the Corſicans very wiſely began to conſider, that, 
as theſe dignified churchmen refuſed to refide and 
perſorm the duties of their offices, there was no 
occ5:ion for ſending them conſiderable ſums, to 


eule themtoliveinidlcrefs and luxury, when the 


money might be much better employed. They 
therefore thought it highly reaſonable, that the 
biſhops tithes ſhould go to the publ:.k chamber of 
the ſlate; and accordingly it was ſo decreed. 

A prodigious outcry was rated 2gainſt this. 


But the Corſicans detended their conduct with © 


great force and ſpirit. 

Hanno vſurpate le decime, ed occupati i beni 
© et velccvi. They have uſurpe the tithes, and 
© ſeized up n the goods of the biſhops,” ſaid the 


Cenoeſe. 


Replied *'.. Corſicans, Uſurpate e mal detto. 
Noi cont+-!i- ceo la veriia ſerza corda; perche 
qui ambui.t ſimpliciter ambulat confidenter, 
I: goverrc ha preſo una por zione delle decime, 
e dei hen de' veſcovi; ed ecco perche. Primo, 
perchè ne ha avuta neceſſita; e queſto è un di- 
ritto ſuperiore ad ogni altro. Nello ſtato in 
cui ſiamo per noi non vi & mezzo. O liberta, 

© ſchiavitu 
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o ſchiavitù la piu orrible. Per non cadere nella 
ichiavitu, e neceſſaria la guerra: per ſoſtenere 
la guerra, è neccflaria la truppa; ma per pa- 
garla, non baſtando le taſſe dei ſecolari, tu ſtabi- 
lito in una conſulta, di prendere un ſuſſidio dagli 
cccleſiaſtici; ſullꝰ eſempio di S. Pietro, e di tutti 
: principi, Ma i principi, ſi dice, non alimenta- 
no una truppa ribelle. Una truppa che difende la 


liberta, la vita, L'onore, e la patria, dalla piu 


iniqua di tutti le oppreſſioni, e più ſacra, vene- 
rabile, e pia, di quelle di una Crociata. Se- 
condo, perchè appunto per diſcacciare i Geno- 
veſi da queſto regno, Benedetto XI. conceſſe a 
Giacomo re di Arragona, per tre anni, le de- 


cime. Ora, fe il caſo è lo ſteſſo, il biſogno 
maggiore, piu preſſanti le circonſtanze, perchè 


non fara lecito adeſſo quel che fu conceduto 


allora? Terzo, perchè niuno è piu obligato dei 


noſtri veſcovi, di contribuire alle ſpeſe di queſta 
guerra, da cui, eſſi ſoli finora hanno ricavato 
profitto; ottenendo una ſacra mitra, che non 
avrebber ottenuta, in mille anni di pace. 
Come ? I ſecolari hanno verſato un fiume di 


ſangue, per procurar loro un fi bel capitale, 
ed eſũ fi faranno ſentire per participarne qualche 


frutto; tanto piu dovendo impiegarſi, per con- 
ſervare *. na one lo ſteſſo vantaggio, e pro- 
curargliene dei maggiori? Quarto, perchè i 
noſtri veſcovi, in vece di farla da paſtori e da 
padri, ſi portan da nemici. Han diſertato dalle 
loro dioceſi; ſi ſon ritirati preſſo a nemici; han- 
no loro impreſtate gran ſomme, perchè ci facci- 
ano guerra; cela fanno eglino ſteſſi otribilmente, 
colle armi ſpirituali, e fi ſono oſtinati a non 


volerſt reſtituire al ſuo gregge. Il noſtro go- 


© verno, 
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verno, per objigarli al ritorno, fi è ſervito del 
ripiego, di cui fi valſe Aﬀalonne, per ridurre al 
dovere Gioab. Or fe efſi ſono di Gioab pig 
c:parbu, chi li compatua ? chi del noſtro gover- 
no riprendera la condotta ? Si aggiunga, che 1 
frutti di chi non riſiede, di chi non ferve l' Al- 
tare, e molto piu di chi lo tr-di{ce, fon devoluti 
a” poveri. Ora, chi piu povera della noftra 
truppa, della noſtra ſinar 7a? 

Uſurped is ill ſaid. We will coni-% the 
truth, without diſguite; ſince he who walketh 
ſimpiy, walketh ſurely. "The government hath 
taken a portion of the tithes, and of the goods 
ol the biſhops. And the reaſons for it, are 


theſe, firſt, becauſe we are under a neceſſity to 


do fo, whiici 1s a right ſuperiour to every other. 
In the ſituation in which we are, there is no 
medium; or liberty, or the moſt horrible fla- 
very. Not to fall into ſlavery, it is neceſſary 
for us to make war. To ſuſtain the war it is 
neceſſary for us to have troops. And when we 
found, that the taxes of the ſeculars were not 
ſuKicient to pay the troops, it was decreed in a 
Conlulta, that we ſhould take a ſubſidy from 
the eccleſiaſticks, after the example of St. 
Peter, and of all princes.” * But, ſay the Ge- 
noeſe, Princes do not ſupport a rebel army.” 
An army which defends their liberty, their life, 


their hongur and their country, from the moſt 
unjuſt of all opprefſions, is more ſacred, more 


venerable, more pious than that of a crotfade. 
Secondly, becaul. Benedict the XI. granted the 
tithes, for three years, to James king of Arra- 
gon, on Purpoſe that he might drive the Ge- 
noeſe from this kingdom. And if the caſe is 
tlie ſarnc, the neceſſity ſtill greater, and the 
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circumſtances more preſſing, ſhall not what was 
awful then, be granted now? Thirdly, becauſe 
nobody is under a greater obligation to contri- 
bute to the expence of this war, than our 
biſhops; a they alone have hitherto derived 
any profic from it; having obtained the ſacred 
mitte, which they would not have obtained in a 
thouſand years of peace. How? The ſeculars 
bave facd a river of blood, to procure them fo 
noble a capital, ct which they have enjoyed the 
fruits, and are they not in duty bound, to do 
every thing to preſerve to the patriots, what ad- 
vantage they have gained, and to aid them in 
getting more? Fourthly, becauſe our biſhops, 
inſtead of being grateful, inſtead of acting like 
paſtours and fathers, have behaved themſelves. 
as enemies. They have deſerted their dioceſes, 
and retired into the territory of our foes, They 
have lent large ſums of money, to carry on the 
war; nay they have themſelves ſhewn a dreadful 
hoſtility by their ſpiritual arms, and have obſti- 
nately reiuſed to return to their flocks. To 
oblige them to return, our government hath 
ried the ſame remedy which Abſalom employed, 
to bring Joab back to his duty. It they are 
more troward than Joab, who will feel tor them? 
vw ho will Fnd fault with the conduct of our go- 
veinment? To conclude, the tithes of thoſe 
who do not reſide, who do not fcrve at the altar, 
wn much more of thoſe who betray it, fall to 
he poor, Now what can be poorer than our 
4 „ than our finances?“ 
The tithes in Corſica are, in general, about a 


twentieth part of every production. The govern- 
ment has at preſent a pretty good ſhare of them; 
as it not only takes the revenues of the bithops, 


but 
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but alſo thoſe of nominal benefices, where there 
is no care of ſouls, and all the penfions which the 
Pope uſed to grant to foreign eccleſiaſticks, out of 
the rich livings. When the affairs of the ifland 
ſhall be ſettled, no doubt the government will 
reſtore the biſhops rents. But application will 
be made to the Pope, to have the number of 
biſhops increafed, in order that the epiſcopal 
functions may be better adminiſtred, and that the 
ſpirit of equality may be more preſerved; for 
the biſhops, when in poſſeſſion of their large 
revenues, would be like princes in the iſland. 
Several of the inhabitants of Corſica, have 


made a compoſition with the church, for their 


tithes ; and the deſcendants of the Caporali, who 
were of ſuch ſervice to Hugo Colonna, in expel- 
ling the Saracens, are, by ſpecial privilege, 
exempted from paying any tithes. This privilege 
is ſuppoſed to have been granted to them, very 
anciently by the Pope, in whole cauſe it was, that 
they ſhewed their zeal. The clergy of Corſica, 
in general, are not as yet very learned; as the 
harbarous policy of Genoa to keep the ifland in 
ignorance, and the many years of confuſion and 
war, have prevented the cultivation of letters, 


There are, however, here and there, ſome _ 


prieſts, who have had an education upon the 
continent, and are very well inſtructed, and they 
are Il very pious, and of irreproachable morals. 

There are in Corſica, 65 convents of Mendi- 
cant Friars; viz. 34 of Obſervants, and 14 of 
Reformed, of the order of St. Francis, and 17 of 
Capuchins. Every one of theſe convents, has 


only a wood for retired walks, a garden and a 


{mall vineyard. They depend altogether on the 
| M 3 charity 
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charity of the people. There are two colleges 
of Jeſuits, two convents of Dominicans, five of 
Servites, and one of Miſſionaries ; all of whom 
have very good poſſeſſions. There are alſo ſome 
lands belonging to other religious orders, parti- 
cularly to the Carthuſians of Pifa, the ſevere 
ſanctity of whom, muſt ſecure them the vencra- 
tion of every body, and preſerve their rights 
inviolated even in times of the greateſt diſtrac- 
tion. 

It wou'd be expected, that in this iſland, the 
monaſteries for women ſhould bear ſome propor- 
tion to the convents for men; yet, in fact, there 
is not a ſingle nunnery in all Corfica. To account 
for this, it muſt be conſidered that the monaſtick 
Inſtitution has been frequently perverted to ſecular 
purpoſes; ſo that the nobility in catholick coun- 
tries, who are defirous toaggrandize their families, 
make their daughters take the veil, ſolely that 
their portions may be ſaved tor the eldeſt fon. 
The Genoeſe, who wanted to keep the Corſicans 
in continual ſubjeCtion, deviſed every method to 
prevent any of the nobles in the iſland from be- 
coming conſiderable. They therefore prohibited 
monaſteries, in order to cut them eff from one 

method of growing richer. Friars they rather 
encouraged, in order to leſſen population, and to 
leave upon families, a number of unmarried 
womer, than which nothing can be a greater 


burden, as is fadly experienced in proteſtant 
countries. 


Convents ſhould be laid under ſuch reſtrictions, 
that what is intended as a ſolemn religious ;nſti- 
tution, may not become ſo common as to loſe its 


effect, and be reckoned a proteſſion for the dull or 
the ndolent. 


Under 


nt 
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Under proper reſtrictions, it muſt be for the 
advantage of religion, to have a few venerable 
ſanctuaries, for the reception of thoſe, who hav- 
ing done their duty to ſociety, are ſo much raiſed 
above the world, that they would chooſe entire- 
ly to devote the evening of lite, to pious con- 


templation and praver; not to mention thoſe, 


whoſe paſſions have hurried them into offences, 
for which they ſincerely reſolve, by a courſe of 
abſtraction, of penitence, and ot voluntary auſte- 
rities {a), to make expiation to the eternal juſ- 
tice of the DivixITY. 

From Paoli's care and attention to the good of 
his country, it is probable the number of con- 
vents in Corfica wil! be reduced. The preient 
fathers indeed, are well entitled to a peaccable 
poſſeſſion, during their lives; but regulations 
may be made to prevent many noviciates, eſpe- 
cially of very young perluns. 

'The Corſican clergy, and particularly the 
monks, have becn warmly intereited for the patri- 
ots. Padre Leonardo, a Franciſcan, and one of 
the profeſſours of the univeifity of Corte, hath 
publiſhed a little tract, a © Diſcorſo Sacro-Civile,? 


teaching that thoſe who fall in battle for their 


country, are to be conſidered as mirtyrs. This 
diſcourſe hath had great effect. We know what 
force of mind that doEtrine hath given to the 
Turks and to the Ruſſians. Indeed, that patri- 
otiſm is a virtue which merits heaven, was held 
by Cicero. Omnibus qui patriam conſervaye- 
© rint, adjuverint, auxerint, certus eſt in coelo 
© et definitus locus, ul1 beati acvo ſeinpiterno 
* fruantur (%. For thoſe who have pr. erved, 

© aſſiſted 


(a) See that majeſtick teacher of moral and religi- 
ous wiſdom, the Rambler, number 1 10. 
(6) Cic. Sonm. Scip. 
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© aſſiſted and aggrandized their country, there is a 
© certain and fixed place in heaven, where the 
* are bleſt with the enjoyment of eternal life.” 

The warlike force of Corſica principally con- 
ſiſts in a bold and reſolute militia: every Corſican 
has a muſket put into his hand, as foon as he is 
able to carry it; and as there is a conſtant emula- 
tion in ſhooting, they become excellent markſ- 
men, and will hit with a ſingle bullet a very ſmall 
mark at a great diſtance. 

There is in every village a Capitano d'arme; ; 
and in every pieve, a Commiſſario d'arme, who 
has the command over all the Capitani d'arme 
of his diſtrict. Thete officers are choſen by the 
General, with the approbation of the people. 
They are ever ready to receive his orders, and to 
call out iuch a number of men, as he thull at any 
time require tor the publick ſervice. 

There are in Corſica, but 500 foldiers who 
have pay; 300 for a guard to the General, and 
200 to fur niſh guards for the magittrates of the 
ſeveral Provinces, and to garriſon a few ſmall forts 
at particular piaces in the iſland. 

A militia is indecd the true ſtrength of a free 

ation. Rome had nc ſoldiers in pay till the 347 
year after the building of the city; and then they 
were intreduced by the patricians, to ingratiate 
themſelves with the pecple, at a time when the 
ſenate was embarraſſed with the great influence of 
the Tribunes (a/. 

Paoli deviſed a ſingular and excellent mo 
of promoting bravery among his countrymen 
He wrote a circular letter to the prieſts of vey 
pariſh in the iſland, deſiring a liſt to be made = 

0 


(a) Liv, lib. iv. cap. 59. 
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of all thoſe who have fallen in battle for their 
country. The latter was in theſe terms. 


'PASQUAL-E:»#t AOLTL 
Generale del Reno di CORSICA. 
MOLTO REVERENDO SICNOR RETTORE, 


PER rendere al publico nota, la virtu c la picta 
* di coloro, che hanno ſpar ſo il ſangue per difen- 
dere 1 diritte e la liber tà della patria, e per con- 
* tradiflinguere il loro merito, e farne provare la 
* benigna influenza alle loro famiglie, abbiamo 
* ſtabilito farne un cfatto e compito catalogo, da 


5 auf alle ſtampe, quale ſiccome potia giovare 


ancora alla ſtoria della nazione. Ella come ret- 
* tore dovendo più d' ogni altro eſſere al fatto delle 

* coſe della ſua parrocchia, ſi prenderà volentieri 
* Pincommodo di coadiuvarci in queſto diſegno, e 


8 ' far contenta informandoſi dai più vecchi affen 


* nati de] paeſe, ſegnarci i nomi e la famiglia di 
 coloro che vi ſono morti, o reſtati feriti in tervi- 


2zio della patria, dal 1729 a queſta parte, notando 


a 5 calll maggior preciſione il luogo, il meſe el anno 
— 


PASCAL PAOLI 
General of the Kingdim of CoxsicA. 
VERY REVEREND RECTOUR, 
TO make known to the public, the bravery 
* and piety of thoſe, who have ſhed their blood 


in defending the rights and the liberty of our 
country, 
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* country, and to diſtinguiſh their merit, and 
* make their families prove its benign influence, 
we have reſoived to make an exact and com- 
© pleat catalogue of thoſe heroes, and have it 
printed, fo that it may allo be of uſe towards 
_ * compoling a hiſtory of our nation. You, Sir, 
as RcQour, being better acquainted than any bo- 
dy elſe, with the affairs of your own pariſh, it is 
1 expected chat you w. willingly take the trou- 
ble to aſſiſt us in this deſign; and for that pur- 

* poſe you will inform yourielf of the oldeſt and 
* moſt judicious in the village, and get them to 
* tell you the names and families of ſuch as have 
* been killed or wounded in the ſervice of their 
© country, from 1729 to the preſent time; and 
vou will mark with the greateſt preciſion, the 

place, the month and the year, &c.” 

The prieſts have been very regular in making 
returns in conſequence of this letter. No inſti- 
tution was ever better contrived, It might be 
adopted by every nation, as it would give double 
courage to ſoliiers, who would have their fame 
preſerved, and at the ſame time leave to their re- 
lations the valuable legacy of a claim to the kind- 
neſs of the ſtate. 

I have often wondered how the love of fame 
carries the common ſcldiers of our armies, into 
the midſt of the greateit dangers ; when all that 
they do is hardly known even to their relations, 

and CY heard of in any publick manner. 
The Corſicans are not yet much trained, as 
hey have been acting chiefly upon the defenſive, 
end carrying on a fort of irregular war. But 
now that they are advancing faſt to a total victory 
over 
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over their enemies, a certain degree of diſcipline 
becomes neceſſary. 

A Corſican is armed with a gun, a piſtol and 
a ſtiletto, Fle wears a ſhort coat, of a very 
co:rſe dark cloth, made in the iſland, with waiſt- 
cont and breeches of the fame, or of French or 
Ital:an cloth, eſpecially ſcarlet. He has a car- 
trie ge- box or pouch for his ammunition, fixed 
round his middle, by a belt. Into this pouch his ſti- 
letto is ſtuck; and on the left fide of his belt he 
hangs his piſtol. His gun is flung acroſs his ſhoul- 
der. He wears black leather ſpatterdaſhes, and 
a ſort of bonnet ot black cloth, lined with red 
fricze, and ornamented on the front, with a piece 
of ſome finer fluff neatly ſewed about. This 
bonnet is peculiar to the Corſicans, and is a very 
ancient piece of drels : it is doubled up on every 
ſide, and when let down, is preciſely the figure 
of a helmet, like thoſe we fee on Trajan's pitlar, 
The Corſican dreſs is very convenient for tra- 
veriing the woods and mountains; and gives a 
man an active and warlike appearance. 

The ſoldiers have no uniform; nor have the 
Corſicans any drums, trumpets, fifes, or any in- 
ſtrument of warlike muſic, except a large Pri- 
ton ſhell pierced in the end, with which they 
make a ſound loud enough to be heard at a greit 
diſtance. Thie ſhell would more properly be uicu 
at ſea. Virgil repreſents Triton, 


| coerula concha 
Exterrens freta. 


Aneid. lib. x. l. 209, 
Frowning he ſeems his crooked ſhell to ſound, 


And at Le blaſt the billows dance around, 


DxavDEN. 
Colonel 
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Colonel Montgomery has told me, that the 
ſhell is uſed in America, particularly in Carolina. 
Its ſound is not fhrill, but rather flat like that of a 
large horn. It has however ſome reſemblance to 
that of the Roman Lituus. Sir John Cuninghame 
of Caprinton has ſhewn me a Lituus in his poſ- 
ſeſſion, of which mention is made in Bleau's At- 
las (a). It was dug up in an ancient field of battle 
at Coilsficld in Ayrſhire, and ſerved the old ba- 
rons of Caprinton to call together their {oilowers, 
As the Corſicans advance in improvement, they 
will certainly adopt the practice of having war— 
like inſtruments of muſick, the effects ot which 
have been very great in ancient times, as ue are 
aſſured by Polibius, a judicious and grave hiſtori- 
an, a Careful obſerver of human nature, and a 
man not too much given to credulity. Even in 
modern armies we find conſiderable effects pro- 
duced by them. 

The Corſicans make a good many guns and 
piſtols, moſt of which are of excellent workman- 
ſhip. They alſo make great quantities of powder; 
but they have as yet no foundery for cannon. 
Theſe they have either taken from their enemies, 
or purchaſed from abroad, or fiſhed from the 
wrecks of veſſels loft in their feas. Neither do 
they yet make their own bullets; they bring them 
from the continent, or take them from the Ge- 
noeſe, at whoſe expence they have contrived to 
carry on the war. A Corſican told me that they 
did not uſe a great many bullets, becauſe, ſaid he, 
Il Corſo non tira, ſe non è ſicuro del ſuo colpo. 
A Corſican does not fire, if he is not ſure of his 
© aim,” | 


They 


(a Bleau's Atlae, p. 71. Province de Aire. 
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They are certainly deſigned by nature to be 
ſtrong at ſea, having ſo many good harbours, and 
ſo much exceilent timber: but they are not yet 


| ſufficiently ſkilled in the art of ſhip-building ; 


nor have they money ſufficient to defray the ex- 
pence of employing proper artificers. They 
have however a number of ſmall ſhips, and ſome 
of a tolerable ſize; and their naval affairs are 
conducted with great prudence and ſpirit, by 
Count Peres, who may be tiled High Admiral 
of Corſica. | 

We have ſeen how rich Corſica naturally is in 
many productions; ſo that there is no queſtion 
but this iſland might carry on a pretty extenſive 
commerce, in oil, wine, honey, bees-wax, ſalt, 
cheſtnuts, ſilk, roſin, boxwood, oak, pine, por- 
phyry, marble of various kinds, lead, iron, cop- 
per, filver and coral. At preſent, commerce is 
but beginning to flouriſh among them. They find 
in their ſeas conſiderable quantities of coral, of 
all the three kinds, red, white and black. The 
Jews of Leghorn, who have eſtabliſhed there a 
coral manufactory, have a fort of excluſive pri- 
vilege, from the Corſicans, to this trade; and in 
return are very ſerviceable to the nation, by ad- 
vancing them money, and ſupplying them with 
cannon. | 

The Corſicans may make plenty of admi- 
rable wines, for their grapes are excellent. 
The make in Capo Corſo two very good 
white wines; one of them has a great re- 
ſemblance to Malaga. A deal of it is an- 
nually exported to Germany, and fold as 


| ſuch; and ſome of it is bought up at Leghorn, 


and carried to 5 where it paſſes equally 


well 
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well for the production of Spain. The other of 
theſe white wines is ſomething like Frontignac. 

At Furiani they make a white wine very like Sy- 
racuſe, not quite fo luſcious, and, upon the whole, 
preferable to it. Furiani is famous in the Corſi- 
can annals, for a violent ſiege, where 500 Genoeſe 
were repulſed and defeated by 300 Corſicans. 

In ſome villages, they make a rich ſweet wine 
much reſembling Tokay. At Veſcovato and at 
Campoloro, they make wine very like Burgundy ; 
and over the whole iſland there are wines of dif- 
ferent ſorts. It is indeed wonderful, what a 
difference a little variation of foil or expoſure, 
even in the ſame vineyard, will make in the taſte 
of wine. The juice of the Corſican grapes is fo 
- generous, that although unſkiltully manufactured, 

it will always pleaſe by its natural flavour. 

I think there might bea wine made in Corſica 
of a good ſound moderate quality, ſomething be- 
_ tween Claret and Burgundy, which would be very 
proper for this country. But the Corſicans have 
been ſo harraſſed for a number of years, that they 
have had no leiſure to improve themſelves in any 
art or manufacture. I am however aſſured, that 
the exportation of oil has amounted in one year 
to 2,500,000 French livres, and that of cheſtnuts 
to 100,000 crowns of the ſame money. 

We may expect to ſee the Corſicans diſtinguiſh 
themſelves as a commercial nation. Trade has 
always flouriſhed moſt in republican governments, 
as in Tyre, Sydon and Carthage, in ancient times ; 
Venice, Genoa, Lucca and the United Provinces, 
in medern times. This 1s fully illuſtrated by the 
great John de Witt, penſioner of Holland a), 
| whoſe 


(a) De Witt's Intereſt of Holland, part III. chap. 3. 
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whoſe reflections were the reſult of the ſoundeſt 


ſenſe and a ſong experience. 

Nothing has caſt a greater damp upon the im- 
provements of Corſica, than the King of Great 
Britain's proclamation after the late peace, for- 
bidding his ſubjcAs to have any intercourſe with 
tha: nation. What may have been the reaſons of 
ſtate for ſuch a preclamation, I cannot take upon 
me to ſay. It does not become me to look behind 
the veil, and pry into the ſecrets of government. 
This much I may venture to aſſert, that a good 
correſpondence with Corſica would be of no ſmall 
advantage to the commercial intereſt of this coun- 
try, were it only on account ot our fiſh trade and 
our woollen manufactures; not to mention the 
various other articles of traffick which would 
turn out to our mutual profit. 

I know that if it had not been for this proclama- 
tion, the Cor ſicans would, at the cloſe of the laſt 
war, have had ſeveral of our ftouteſt privateers 
in theie ſervice, wich would have cffectuall 
overawed the Genoeſe, and given the brave iſland- 
ers an authority at ſea, which could not have fail- 
ed to make them very reſpe able. And ſurely 
it would be worthy of a people whom the felicity 
of freedom has rendered generous, to afford their 
countenance to a race of heroes, who have done 
ſo much to ſecure to themſelves the ſame bleſſings, 
eſpecially when our ſhewing this generofity would 
greatly coincide with the commercial intereſts of 


theſe kingdoms. 


It has been ſaid, that it was the Duke de Ni- 


vernois, who had intereſt enough with our mini- 
ters, to obtain the proclamation in favour ot the 


Genoeſe. Some politicians have expreſt their ſur- 
priſe, that Great Britain ſhould have favoured 
N 2 Genoa, 
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Genoa, which is always attached to the French ; 
and when it is notorious, that without its aſſiſtance, 
the French could not have fitted out that fleet at 
Toulon, which enabled them to take Minorca; 
that the Genoefe continued building ſhips for 
them, during the whole of the laſt war, and con- 
ſtantly ſupplied them with ſeamen : whereas the 
Corſicans, as lovers of liberty, muft naturally 
have a re _ for the Britiſh, as indeed is the caſe. 

Wen hope that ether views will prevail in 
the courcils of this nation. A Sovereign poſſeſ- 
ted of every fte, who is animated with genuine 
ſentiments of liberty, and who feels the joy of 
naking his own people happy, would naturally 
wiſh to exten! his beneficence. 

Agri _—_ is as vet in a very imperfect ſtate 
in Corſica, Their inftruments of huſbandry are 
ill made; and they Co not make the beſt uſe of 
what they have. Their plowing is but ſcratching 
the ſurface of the earth; and they hardly know 
any thing of the adyaniag2s of manure, though 
they can be at no So fs for ſufi-ient quantities of 

This general 1 fervatt w is not incompatible 
wü the lars . of ſcveral parts of the 
illand, ae a greater degree of fertility, and 
ſome more induſtry and attention to culture than 
uſual are to be found. 

The ſupreme council appoints two or more 
perſons in each province, to ſuperintend the cul- 
tivation of the lands, and to take the molt effectual 
meatyres far promoting it; and in particular, to 
encourage the planting of mulberry trees, as it 
is certain, that Corſica may be made to produce 
a great deal of ſilk. As gardening has been almoſt 


totally neglected, there is a late ordinance by 
which 
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which every man who poſleſſes a garden, or . 
other encloſure, is obliged to ſow every year, 
peaſe, beans and all forts of garden-ſtuff, and 
not leſs than a pound of each, under the 
penalty of four livres, to be exaQted by the 
Podeſta. 

The ſupreme council alſo appoints two conſuls, 
to inſpect the kind and the price of the various 
ſorts of merchandiſe in the ifland ; and to watch 
over every thing that can tend towards the ad- 
vancement of commerce. 

_ Proviſions are not dear in Corſica, Their 
Prices at a medium are as follow : 

A labouring ox, about 80 livres. 

A cow, from 20 to 30 livres. 

A horſe of the beſt quality, from 100 to 140 
livres. 

A mare, from 50 to $0 livres. 

An aſs, from 20 to 25 livres. 

A ſheep, about 4 livres. 

A partridge, 4 ſous. 

Thruſhes and blackbirds, 2 ſous each. 

Beef, 2 ſous a pound. 

Matton, 3 ſous a pound. 

The beſt fiſh, 2 ſous a pound. 

Ordinary fich, 1 fon a pound. 

Wine, 4 ious a flatk of 6 lib. wt. 

The money of Corſica is of the ſame value as 
that of Tuſcany. 

Oil is fold in barrels valued from 40 to 50 
livres. A barrel contains 20 pints. A pint con- 
tains 4 quarts. | 
Wine is told in barrels of 12 zuchas. The 

zucha contains 9 large Florence flaſks. 

N23 Grain 
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Grain is fold by the buſhel. The buſhel con- 

tains 12 bacini. The bacino weighs about 20 

pounds. The ſack or buſhel ſells at 18 livres. 


The Corſican pound weight is alſo the ſame 
with that of Tuſcany. 


The government is gradually taking care 


to eſtabliſh an uniformity in weights and mea- 


rures. _ | 

The wages of a tradeſman, or of a day-labour- 
er, are a livre a day, and victuals and drink. 

If a tradeſman is particularly ingenious in his 
profeſſion, he has ſomething more. 

Reapers have no wages in money; but beſides 
their victuals, each gets a bacino of the grain 
which he cuts down. 

The manufactures of Corſica are as yet very 
rude. I have obſerved that their wool is exceed- 
ingly coarſe, and generally black, and that of 
this they make but a thick heavy cloth. The 
pure black is the moſt valuable : when a little 
white wool is mixed with it, the cloth is not fo 
much eſteemed, being of a ruſſet grey, or brown 
duſky colour. They import all their fine cloth; 
for beſides that there is not a ſufficient quantity 
of weol for the ſervice of the ifland, the Corſi- 
cans have not learned to make any thing elſe of 
it, but the coarſe cloth I have mentioned. 

In Sardinia they make coverings for beds and 
carpets of various colours, beſides many different 
ſtuffs for clothes. When the Corſicans have 
more leiſure, they will probably imitate their 
neighbours, in thoſe arts. Indeed over the great- 
eſt part of Italy, none but the very peaſaffts 
wear home-made cloth; and if in ſome places 

es they 
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they make cloth of a finer kind, it is made of 
foreign wool imported from different countries. 
A good deal of flax grows in Corſica; and no 
doubt abundance of it might be raiſed. I expect- 
ed to have found there, if not the fine webs of 
Holland, Ireland and Scotland, at leaſt plenty of 
good, ſtrong, houſehold linen. But in reality, 
the Corſicans are as yet ſo backward, that they 
hardly make any linen at all, which occafions 


a very expenſive importation. 


A Corfican gentleman obſerved to me, * if we 
© had inour kingdom ſuch an inſtitution as the 
© Dublin Society, and a Doctor Samuel Madden 
© to give premiums to thoſe who diſtingiſh them- 
© ſelves in manufaQtures, as is done in the capital 
© of Ireland, we might ſoon bring our linen to 
© ſome perfection as well as other branches.” 

The Corſicans have plenty of oil for their 


lamps, which is the light they generally uſe. 


They alſo make wax candles, and a few tallow 
ones; for as | have formerly remarked, their 
cattle do not yield much fat, 

There is plenty of leather in the iſland. Many 
of the peaſants juſt harden the hides in the air, 


particularly the wild-boar ſkins, and have their 


ſhoes made of them without being tanned. This 
they are under no temptation of doing, but that 
of poverty and lazineſs; for the art of tanning is 


very well underſtood in Corfica, and the materials 


for it are in ſuch abundance, that a great deal of 
bark is carried over to Italy. The Corſicans have 
a method of tanning with the leaves of wild laurel, 
dried in the ſun, and beaten into a powder. This 
gives a ſort of greeniſh colour to the leather. - 
Certainly 
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Certainly various expedients may be uſed, to ſerve 
the purpoſe of tanning. In the iſland of St. Kil- 
da, they tan with the tormentil root (a). 
The ſtate of learning in Corſica may well be 
imagined at a very low ebb, fince it was the de- 


termined purpoſe of Genoa to keep the inhabi- 


tants of this iſland in the groſſeſt ignorance ; and 
the confuſions and diſtreſſes of war have left them 
no leiſure to attend to any kind of ſtudy. Inter 
arma ſilent leges. Laws are ſilent amidſt the 
din of arms,” is an old obſervation; and it may 
be juſtly applied to the muſes, whom war fright- 
ens away from every country. 
Paoli and the wiſeſt of the nation, with whom 
he conſults, very ſoon conſidered, that to bring 
the people of Corſica to ſuch a ſtate as it might be 
hoped their freedom would laſt, and be carried 
down pure and generous to poſterity, it would be 
neceſſary to enlarge their minds with the partici- 
tion of true ſcience, and to furniſh them wit: 
ſound and rational principles, by which the con- 
ſtitution might be held together in firmneſs. 
Therefore, after long deliberation, it was at 
laſt reſolved in the year 1764, toeſtabliſh an uni- 
verſity in the city of Corte; upon which occaſi- 
on a manifeſto (5) was publiſhed, recalling to the 
people of Corſica, the barbarous policy of Genoa, 
in keeping them in ignorance; and informing 
them of the eſtabliſhments which the parental care 


of the government had formed for their inſtruction. 1 


This manifeſto was no vain diſplay of what 
could not be performed. Paoli had been at the 
greateſt pains to colle& the moſt knowing men in 
| the 


(a) MfAuley's Hiſtory of St. Kilda, p. 214. 
) Appendix. No. _ 
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the iſland ; and many learned Corſicans eſtabliſh- 
ed in foreign ſtates, were diſinherited and patrio- 
tick enough, to accept of the ſmall emoluments 
which Corte could afford. They thought them- 
ſelves amply rewarded, in having an opportunity 
to contribute to the happineſs of their native 
country, by reſcuing it from the Genoeſe darkneſs, 
which was worſe than that of the Goths, and en- 
lightening thoſe heroes whoſe untutored patrio- 
tiſm had ſhone with ſuch luſtre. 

The profeſſors in the univerſity of Corte are 
moſtiy tathers of different religious orders. The 
are indefatigable in their labours, and the youth 
of Corſica diſcover the ſame keenneſs of ſpirit in 


: their ſtudies, which characteriſes them in arms. 
j There are at Corte, ſome pretty good halls, 
e where the profeſſors give their lectures. But it 
* cannot be expected that they ſhould as yet have 
if any thing like the regular buildings of à College. 
1- The ſtudents are boarded in the town. 

Under the head of learning, I muſt obſerve 
at that there is a printing-houſe at Corte, and a book- 
n- ſeller's ſhop, both kept by a Lucceſe, a man of 
fi- ſome capacity in his buſineſs. He has very good 
he types; but he prints nothing more than the pub- 
da, lick manifeſtoes, calendars of feaſt- days, and little 
ng praCtical devotional pieces, as alſo the Corſican 
are Gazette, which is publiſhed by authority, from 
on. | time to time, juſt as news are collected; for 
hat it contains nothing but the news of the iſland. Tt 
the | admits no foreign intelligence, nor private anec- 
nin {| dotes; ſo that there will ſometimes be an interval 
the of three months, during which no news-papers 


are publiſhed. 


It will be long before the Corſicans arrive at the 


| refinement 1 in conducting a news-paper, of which 


L ondon 
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London affords an unparalleled perfection; for, I 
do believe, an Fngliſh news-paper is the moſt va- 
rious and extraordinary compoſition :hat man- 
kind ever produced. An Engliſh news-paper, while 
it informs the judicious of what is reaily doing in 
Europe, can keep pace with the wildeſt fancy in 
feigned adventures, and amuſe the moſt deſultory 
taſte with eſſays on all ſubjects, and in every ſtile. 

There are in Corſica, ſeveral treatiſes of politi- 
cal controverſy, ſaid in the title to be printed at 
Corte; but they are in reality printed at Lucca, 
or at Leghorn. In ſome of theſe treatiſes of which 
I have a pretty numerous collection, the authors, 
with much care and thought, labour to prove to 
a demonſtration, that the Corſicans muſt be free. 
Their writings are a good deal in the ſtyle of the 
profound tracts for and againſt the hereditary and 
indefeaſible right of kings, with which all the 
libraries in this country were filled in the laſt age. 
Authorities are heaped upon authorities, to eſta- 
bliſh the plaineſt propoſitions z ; and as the poet 
ſays they 


quote the Stagyrite 
To prove that ſmoke aſcends and ſuow is white. 
MaLLer, 


The natural and divine prerogatives of liberty 
need not the aid of logick, which has been fo 
| ſucceſsfully employed by the advocates for ſlave- 
| Ty, * Todarken counſel by words without know- 

| * ledge,” 


The 
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The genius and character of the inhabitants of 
Corſica deſerve to be particularly conſidered ; 
becauſe ſome authors in ancient times, and the 
emiſſaries of Genoa in modern times, have re- 
preſented them in the moſt unfavourable light. 

In Muratori Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, vol. 
24. we find * Petrus Cyrnaeus de Rebus Corſicis, 
in four books.“ This Petrus was a prieſt of the 
dioceſe of Aleria, in the fifteenth century. His 
family name was Filice; but he choſe to take to 
himſelf the learned deſignation of Cyrnaeus, 
from Cyrnus the Greek name of his native iſland. 
He was very poor, and ſought a livelihood, in 


| different parts of Italy, as a fort of pedagogue, 


and ſojourned long at Venice as a correQtor of 
the preſs. Atlaſt having returned to his mother 
country, he very piouſly compoſed its hiſtory, 
which he bring: down to the year 1516. 

The only manuſcript of this little work is in 
the King of France's library; and Muratori pub- 
bikes | it in 1738, when, ſays he, Corſi feroci- 

um atque «greſtium hominum genus, et in ſe- 
* dittonem tacile pronum, ſereniſſimae Genuenſi- 
um reipublicae, converſis in rebellionem animis, 
* multo tempore negotium non leve faceſſunt. 
The Corſicans a ruſtick ferocious race of men, 
© and very prone to ſedition, having turned their 
© minds to rebellion, have now of a long time 
given no ſmall trouble to the moſt ſerene re- 
© publick of Genoa.” And he adds, Qualem Pe- 
© trus Cyrnaeus gentem ſuam deſcribit, perpe- 
© tuis contentionibus ac turbis fluAuantem, talem 
© preſens quoque aetas agnoſcit ac ſentit. Such 
as Petrus Cyrnaeus deſcribes his nation fluc- 
* tuativg with perpetual conteſts and * 

5 for 
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* ſuch the preſent age ſees and acknowledges 
© them.” 

Petrus ſtands greatly up for the honour of the 
iſland. He inſiſts that a ſon of Hercules reigned 
there. Strabo (a) tells us that a ſon of Hercules 
ſettled in Sardinia, which I ſuppoſe has given 
occaſion to the ſame report concerning Corſica. 
As Livy ſays, Datur haec venia antiquitati ut 
© primordia urbium auguſtiora faciat (5). Antiqui- 
© ty is indulged with a privilege of rendering 
© the beginning of ſtates more auguſt.” 

Petrus is a moſt enthuſiaſtick patriot. He has 
no patience with Strabo, who notwithſtanding 
the favourable account given of Corſica by Dio- 
dorus Siculus, hath choſen to convey the worſt 
idea both of the country and of its inhabitants. 
Petrus declares, that one principal reaſon for his 
writing is, © quia Strabonis mendacia vulgata eſſe 
© video, becauſe I find Strabo's lies are gone 
© abroad.” And exclaims with all the fury of a true 
ſon of Hercules; Quum totam inſulam lacera- 
verit, non expoſtulemus ? non accuſemus? non 
© graviter feramus? * * * Quad ſi ego tacerem, 
© nonne parietes domus ubi natus ſum, nonne ci- 
© vitas ubi educatus ſum exclamarent? When he 
© hath torn to pieces the whole iſland, ſhall we 
© not expoſtulate ? Shall we not accuſe ? Shall 
© we not be provoked? * * * But if I ſhould be 
© ſilent, would not the walls of the houſe where 
I was born, would not the city where I was 
* educated cry out? 

It is indeed ſtrange to find two ſuch authors 
as Strabo andDiodorus, differing ſo widely and 
ſeemingly 


(a) Strabo, lib. v. cap. 225. 
(5) Liv. in Prooeni. 
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ſeemingly contradicting each other. Strabo ſays, 
H  Kuevocs d Toy Poudier xaad7ra: Kg,, Ol- 
464TH Ss paurws, Tet ad Te ood, Kai Tols N 
Haix te uc. Te dev Tis Has v gn 
x) 473 AnFngiay Co lac, a τe , ava Ingiov. d 
ay Yv ogpnowoiy ci Tor Popaioy reale x 
Tp TE ov]E5 De bevpeart, FAY ThnJes FAwT1 T Oy A- 
Seranvidor, wedv ex iy Ty Ph, N Javual er dc 
:upeive]as 75 Ingiad'ss N 75 Barrnpe)ad's i add. 


vag N vToutrsor Cov n Caves A ,s d jj. 


bung Tus @vneaperss rr ⏑ν—τ,,ũ gd , T3 ru- 
er 44a74Ca\roud tw v T8 bre, d uοg ueraH¹⁰E” . 
Strabo. lib. v. cap. 224. But Cyrnus is by the 
Romans called Corſica. It is ill inhabited, being 
« rugged, and in moſt places difficult of acceſs; 
ſo that thoſe who dwell on the mountains, and 
« live by robberies, are wilder than even wild 


deaſts. Therefore when the Roman generals, 


« make irruptions into their country, and falling 
upon their ſtrong-holds, carry off numbers of 
theſe people, and bring them to Rome, it is 
wonderful to fee what wildneſs and brutality 
the creatures difcover, for, they either are im- 
patient of life, and lay violent hands on them- 
© ſelves; or if they do live, it is in ſuch a ſtate of 
« ſtupe faction and inſenſibility, that thoſe who 
« purchaſe them for flaves have a very bad bar- 
« gain, though they pay very little money for 
them, and ſorely regret their happening to fall 
© into their hands.“ So far Strabo. 

Diodorus on the other hand ſays, Te N drSya- 
Tide T4 Kugntn Sia2iger lord Thr dkay Ieroy e 
rde v, Tov gi Ne Quornins TauTis Ths idub- 
Tiles ταν,ii˙t ats * * 7 Is eds d- 
aug BUN £mIakas — F426 Ha xid er 
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Tu; d Cre * * * ® fy Te Talg d Mie Tai; 
& gi u, A 2inovojpicurs Davuaras mri) iuact T5 
Sinatorety az. Diod. Sicul. lib. v. cap. 224. The 
© Corſican flaves ſeem to differ from all others, in 
© their utility for the offices of life, for which 
© they are fitted by a peculiar gift of nature. 
+ + * * Theſe iflanders live amongſt them- 
ſelves with a humanity and juſtice beyond all 
other barbarians. * * In every part of 
the ceconomy of life, they ſhew a remar 
regard to equity.” . 

Mr. Burnaby thinks theſe very different ac- 
counts may be reconciled, by ſuppoſing the au- 
thors to ſpeak of the Corſicans, under different 
points of view; Strabo as of enemies, Diodorus 
as of friends; and then they will not only be 
found reconcileable, but will exactly correſpond 
with the charaQter of the Corſicans at preſent. 
In war, they are furious as lions. Death is 
eſteemed nothing, nor 1s any power ſufficient to 


Sa a a a a 


make them yield againſt their inclination ; they 


become irritated, and will not brook reſtraint 
(a). Whereas in peace, and in civil life, they 
are mild and juſt to the greateſt degree, and have 
all thoſe amiable qualities which Diodorus aſcribes 
to them. Where their ſervice is voluntary too, 
or they are attached to their maſters, by kind and 
gentle treatment, they have the other perfections 
which he allows them. 


| My 
(a) What Mr. Burnaby ſays of the Corſicans puts me 
in mind of an admirable obſervation of Sir Thomas 
Blount: * You may ſtroke the lion into tameneſs; but 
you ſhall ſooner hew him into pieces, than beat him 


into a chain.“ Sir Tho. Pope Blount's Effays, edit. 
Lond. 1697, p. 65. 
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My Lord Hailes thinks that there is properly 
no contradiQion between theſe illuſtrious authors; 
ſince Strabo has not thrown any abuſe upon the 
Corſicans in general. He has only talked in 
ſtrong terms, of the barbarity of ſuch of them, 
as inhabit the mountains and live by robberries, 
juſt as if writing concerning Scotland in former 
lawleſs times, he had ſaid, the Highlanders there 
are a very wild ſet of men. 

My Lord Monboddo thinks, there is nothing 
more required to reconcile theſe different cha- 
raters of the Corſican ſlaves, but to ſuppoſe 
that thoſe which Diodorus had occaſion to ob- 


| ſerve, were well treated, and thoſe which Strabo 


had occaſion to obſerve, were ill treated. For, 
good or bad treatment was {uficient to make 
the Corſicans appear either of the one character, 
or of the other; as we may ſee in many barba- 
rous nations at this day. 

But I ſhall ſuppoſe an univerſal ferociouſneſs in 
the Corficans, and I think it may well be juſti- 
fed, confidering the treatment which that brave 
people have met with from their oppreſſouts. 
For, it is juſtly faid by the philoſopher of Malmſ- 
bury, © Propter malorum pravitatem, recurren- 
dum etiam bonis eſt, fi ſe tueri volunt, ad vir- 
© tutcs bellicas, vim et dolum, id eſt ad ferinam 
* rapacitatem a). By reaſon of the wicked op- 
preſſion of the bad, even a good people, muſt in 
ſelf-deſence, have recourſe to the qualities of 
war, force and fraud, nay to a kind of ſavage 
rapacity.” „ 

Petrus Cyrnaeus lays it down as a fixed prin- 
ciple, Univerſi Corſi liberi ſunt, et propriis vi- 

| O 2 | vunt 


(a) Hobbes de Cive. Epiſt Dedic. 
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vunt legibus. All Corficans are free, and live 
by their own laws.” And he gives this noble eu- 
logium to his country, © Corfica ſemper alumna 
© paupertatis, hoſpes virtutis, miſericors erga om- 
* nes, quam aſcivit a ſevera diſciplina quam uſur- 
© pat * et paupertatem tuetur et liberalitatem. 
* Corſica ever nurtured by poverty, to whom vir- 
tue is a welcome gueſt, compaſſionate to all, 
maintains that poverty and generoſity which ſhe 
© hath learned from the hardy diſcipline to which 
© ſhe is inured.? 


AFRIEND. 


The fourth book of Petrus Cyrnaeus is entirely 
taken up with an account of his own wretched 
vagabond life, full of ſtrange, whimſical anec- 
dotes. He begins it very gravely, * Quoniam ad 
© hunc locum perventum eſt, non alienum vide- 
© tur, de Petri qui haec ſcripſit, vita et moribus 
© proponere. Since we are come thus far, it will 
not be amiſs, to ſay ſomething of the life and 


© manners of Petrus who writeth this hiſtory.” 


He gives a very excellent character of himſelf; 
and I dare ſay a very faithful one. But ſo minute 
is his narration, that he takes care to inform poſ- 
terity, that he was very irregular in his method 
of walking, and that he preferred ſweet wine to 
hard. In ſhort he was a man of conſiderable parte, 
with a great ſimplicity and oddity of _— 
ſhall 


®* Muratori has it © uſurpant, which will not make 
ſenſe. The text has certainly been corrupted. I am 
obliged to a learned friend for correcting it to © uſurpat. 


* „ _ a nn 2 * _ a> 
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I ſhall now take leave of honeſt Petrus; with 
whom perhaps ſome of my readers will chooſe to 
cultivate a farther acquaintance. 

TheCorſicans are naturally quick and lively, 
and have a particular turn for eloquence. Hiero- 
nymus de Marinis (a) gives them this character, 
© Montes apum examimibus abundant, et late ac 
* melle manant: apte etiam ad Corforum ingeni- 
um, qui ſub lingua, cum laQte et melle, habent 
© aculeum, adeoque foro nati ſunt. Their moun- 
© tains abound in ſwarms of bees, and flow with 
milk and honey; like the genius of the Corſi- 
* cans, who while they have milk and honey un- 
© der their have alſo a ſting, and are 
© therefore born for the forum.” | 

] have in my poſſeſſion two Corſican diſcourſes, 


or popular harangues, which afford ſpecimens of 
their eloquence 


The one is entitled © La Cor- 
ſica a Suoi Figli, Corſica to her ſons: the other 
La Corfica a Suoi Figli Sleali, Corſica to her 


 Diffoyal Sons.“ 


In the firſt of theſe harangues, the patriots are 


thus encouraged to proceed in the glorious cauſe. 


© Seguitate voi dunque Peſempio det falvatori 
della lor patria, e ſiate ficuri, che la liberta ſarà 


_ © i] premio delle voſtre fatiche; e che all' ombra 


* amena della liberta, racogherete i ſoavi frutti 
© di ficurezza, e di pace, di abondanza, e di 
" contentezza ; di avanzamento, e di gloria. Frut- 
ti, che vi riuſceranno tanto più dolci, quanto 
© pig lungamente ne ſiete ſtati fuor di raggione 
* privati dalla malignitadei voſtri oppreſfori. Fol- 
* jow then the example of the ſaviours of their 
country; and be aſſured that liberty will be the 
* reward of der” by that under the pleaſ- 

(a Graev. Theſaur. 


* 


,. 
Antiq. vol. 1. p. 1410. 
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* ing ſhade of liberty, you will gather the 
* agreeable fruits of ſecurity, of peace, of abun- 
© dance and of contentment, of exaltation and of 
glory. Fruits which will be the ſweeter to you, 
© the longer you have been unreaſonably depri- 
ved of them, by the malignity of your oppreſ- 
* ſors.” 

In the ſecond of theſe harangues, ſuch of the 


nation as ſhewed any wavering or timidity, are 


thus rouſed againſt the Genoeſe. Ecco la 
_ © potenza che ſi vorrebbe indurvi a temere. Vai 
© Pavete ſprezzata, e ne avete trienfato nel tempo 
« della voſtra maggior debolezza, nel tempo ch'e- 
© ravate ſproveduti d*armi, di munizioni, di baſti- 
© menti, di porti, di finanze, e di truppa pagata ; 
nel tempo che i voſtri capi erano novizii nel go- 


s yerno militare e politico, civile ed economico, 


© e che tutti queſti governi riuſcivano loro gravi 
e Apendiad ; nel tempo che 1 partiti alzavano 
* arditamente la creſta, e da per tutto alla ſcoper- 
© ta ſeminavano la zizania; che la parte oltra- 
© montana era dalla ciſmontan: independente e di- 


© viſa; che il dominio della nazione era mal ſicu- 


ro e mal noto. Ora poi, che con un cambia- 
© mentofelice, ſiete proveduti a ſoprabbondanza, 
4 &armi e munizioni; a ſufficienza, di baſtimenti 
© edi porti; che avete ſtabilita la truppa ed i 
© fondi per la ſua ſuſſiſtenza; liberi percio dagl'in- 
£ commodi di molte ſpedizioni, e dai diſordini che 
la truppa colletiva portava ſeco; che avete in- 
« ſtituite le voſtre finanze; che i voſtri capi fi tro- 
* vano molto meglio iſtruite ; che i governi pit 
© non ſono diſpendioſi; che i partiti ſono tutti ab- 
* batuti, ehe il governo nazionalc è ubidito da tutt? 


* iceti della nazione, & temuto dagli ſteſſi nemi- 


* ci, e ci comincia a riconoſcer dagli eſteri; che 


fle 
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le parti ciſmontane ed oltramontane fon tutte 
unite ſotto a un ſol Capo; e ſotto ad un Capo 
(lo dir® ad onta della maligniia e dell' invidia) 
che per ſaviezza e antivedimento, per zelo e 
diſintereſſe, per coraggio e valore, per rettitu- 


© dine d'intenzione, di fini, e di maſſime, non 


cede ad alcuno de” più celebri eroi : ora, diſſi, 
in uno ſtato che per voi non fu mai ſi forte e ſi 
florido, e che vi promette, ſe ſarete nel voſtro 
impegno coſtanti, una gloria immortale, una 
indipendenza totale, una perpetua felicita te- 
merete voi della republica la vana, la deplora- 
bile, la meſchina potenza ? 

© Behold the power which they would have 
you to fear. You have deſpiſed, you have tri- 
umphed over it, in the time of your greateſt 
weakneſs; in the time that you were unprovi- 
ded with arms, with ammunition, with ſhips, 
with harbours, with finances and with troops. 
At a time when your chiefs were novices in go- 
vernment, whether military or political, and 
when all theſe branches of government were 
heavy and expenſive to them. At a time when 
factions audaciouſly held high their creſts, and 
in every quarter openly ſowed ſedition. When 
the country beyond the mountains was indepen- 
dent, and divided from the country on this ſide 
of the mountains. When the dominion of the 
nation was inſecureand little known, And, when 
by a happy change in affairs, you are abundantly 
provided with arms and ammunition, and are 
ſufficiently accommodated with ſhips and har- 
bours; when you have eſtabliſhed troops, and 
funds for their ſubſiſtence; when you have re- 
gutated your finances, when your chiefs find 
themſelves much better inſtruQted, when govern- 


« ment 
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© ment is no longer ſo expenſive; when all the 
« fations are quelled ; when the national govern- 
ment is obeyed by all ranks in the kingdom, 
feared by our very enemies, and beginning to 
be acknowledged by foreign ſtates : when the 
countries both on this, and on the other fide of 
the mountains are all united under one Chief, 


malignity and of envy) who for wiſdom and 
foreſight, for zeal and diſintereſtedneſs, for 
courage and valour, for the rectitude of his 
intentions, views and maxims, does not yield 
to any of the moſt famous heroes. Now, I ſay, 
when you are in a fituation more ſtrong and 
flouriſhing than ever, and which if you are 
conſtant in your undertakings, promiſes you 
immortal glory, a total independence and a 
© perpetual felicity; ſhall you be afraid of the 
© yain, the pitiful, the contemptible power of 
* the republick?? | 
The language of the Corſicans is remarkably 
Italian, tinQtured a little with ſome remains 
of the dialects of the barbarous nations, and with 
a few Genoeſe corruptions, but much purer than 
in many of the Italian ſtates. Their pronunciation 
however is ſomewhat coarſe. They give in par- 
ticular a broad ſound to the vowel E which diſ- 
me a good deal. That the Corſicans 
write Italian in a great degree of perfection may 
be ſeen from ſome quotations in the courſe of this 
account, as well as from the manifeſtoes ſubjoined 
in the appendix. | 
The Corſicans have all a turn for the arts. I 
cannot indeed ſay that painting has yet flouriſhed 
among them; but they ſucceed well in _— 
an 


and under a Chief, (I will ſay it to the ſhame of 
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and poetry. There are few of them who do not 
play upon the citra, an old Mooriſh inſtrument, 
which they are pleaſed to think the ancient cy- 
thara. It has a ſweet and romantick ſound, and 
many of their airs are tender and beautiful, | 

They have not yet produced any large and 
finiſhed poem. But they have many little pieces 
exceedingly pretty, moſt of them on war or on 
love. Old Giacinto Paoli, father to the preſent 
General, has left ſeveral ſonnets compoſed with 
great ſpirit. I have a good many of them; and 


ſhall inſert one, of which J have attempted a 


tranſlation. It was compoſed in praiſe ot his bro- 
ther-commander General Giafferi, upon occaſion 
of a victory obtained by him over the Genoeſe, 
at the ſiege of Cordone; and while it gives a 
ſpecimen of the talents of the venerable Chief, 
it at the ſame time ſhews his generous ſatisfaction 
at the ſucceſs of another engaged in the ſame 
glorious cauſe. 


O NET TO. 


A coronar ['Eroe di Cirno invitto, 
Morte diſcenda e fe l'inchini il fato ; 

E li ſoſpiri del Ligure ſconfitto 
Diano alla tromba della Fama il fiato. 


Fatto appena di Golo il bel tragitto, 
Del nemico eſpugna forte ſteccato ; 
Sprezzò euß e al diſugual conflitto, 
Virtu preval 


e, ov' ci comparve armato. 
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Cirno lo ſcelſe, e'l ſuo deſtin Parriſe ; 
I] gran litigic a cui PEuropa e attenta 
Al ſuo valor, al brando ſuo, commiſe. 


In brando, ch anche il deſtin ſpaventa, 
A'P ingrata Liguria il crin reciſe; 
Ea Cirno il ſcetro la ſua man preſenta. 


SONNE I. 


To crown thy heroes, Cyrnus, from the ſkies 
Lo Fate with joy inclines, deſcends fierce death! 
While vanquiſh'd Genoa's defperrirg fighs 


Give to Fame's glor ious - ſuunding trumpet breath. 


Scarce was the Golo paſt with courage bright, 
Tue palliſadoed hoſtile fort to ſtorm, 

Dangers he reck d not in th' unequal fight; 
Virtue prevail d when ſeen in armed form. 


His country choſe him, and celeſtial Fate 
Pleas'd to behold the Corſick fire reſtor'd, 

The mighty ſtrife on which the nations wait, 
Entruſted to his valour, to his ſword. 


That ſword, at which ev'n Fate recoits with dread, 
The vaunting treſſes cut with vigour brave, 

From the ingrate Ligurian's faithleſs head; 

Cyrnus, to thee his hand the ſceptre gave. 


They 
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They have alſo many little ballads and madri- 
gals, full of drollery and keen ſatire againſt the 
Genoeſe; and they have their eſſays of grave 
humour, and various allegories reſpecting them- 
ſelves and their enemies. They have in parti- 
cular a curious paraphraſe of the Lord's Prayer, 
where all the petitions are ſtrangely turned into 
ſevere accuſations againſt the Genoeſe. 

The character of the Corſicans has been already 
touched, in the compariſon between Strabo and 
Diodorus Siculus. They ar2 no doubt a people 
of ſtrong paſſions, as well as of lively and vigo- 
rous minds. Theſe are the materials, of which 
men are to be formed either good or bad in a 
ſuperior degree. I always remember an obſer- 
vation which M. Rouſſeau made to me, one day, 
in the Val de Travers, when we were talking of 
the characters of different nations; ſaid he, 
© Paime ces caracteres ou il y a de Petoffe.” It 
was well ſaid. A poor feeble ſpirit is unable to 
ſupport the weight of great virtues. It is only 
where there is ſtrength and fire, that we can hope 
to form characters of worth and dignity. 

Thele iſlanders have abilities tor any thing: 
but their tortune has been tuch, that they have 
been conſpicuous only for the hard and reſolute 
qualities. Abandoned by the nations around to 
the oppreſſion of a tyrannical republick, they 
have had no opportunity of ſhewing their genius 
tor learning and the arts, their hoſpitality, their 
courteouſneſs, and their other amiable virtues in 
civilized life. What they have had an oppor- 
tunity to ſhew, they haveſhewn with diſtinguiſh- 
ed glory. 

The authors of the Encyclopedie ſay, © Les 
Cor ſes ſont remuans, vindicatifs, et belliqueux. 


6 The 
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6 The Corſicans are tumultuous, vindictive and 
© warlike.” Their ſtruggles againſt the tyrant 
could ſhew them in no other light. 

A writer of the higheſt claſs thus characteriſes 
them; © Les Corſes font une poignee d'hommes 
© auſh braves et auſh deliberes que les Anglois. 
On ne les domptera, je crois, que par la pru- 
© derice et la bonte. On peut voir par leur exem- 
c ple, quel courage et quelle vertu, donne aux 
© hommes l'amour de la liberte et qu'il eſt dange- 
© reux et injuſte de Popprimer (a). The Corſi- 
© cans are a handful of men, as brave and as de- 
© terminate as the Engliſh. I believe they will 
© not be ſubdued but by prudence and good treat- 
© ment. We may ſee by their example, what 
© courage and what virtue the love of liberty 
© gives to men; and how dangerous as well as 
© unjuſt it is to oppreſs it.“ 

The manners of the Corſicans have a great ſimi- 


larity with thoſe of the :ncient Germans, as de- 


ſcribed by "Tacitus. "They have not however the 
ſame habit of drinking; for they are extremely 
temperate. Their morals are ſtrict and chaſte to 
an uncommon degree, owing in part to good prin- 
ciples unhurt by luxury; and partly to the exer- 
cife of private revenge againſt ſuch as violate the 
honour of their women. 

This laſt may to ſome appear rude and barba- 
rous; but I hold it to be wiſe and noble. Better 
occaſional murders than frequent adulteries. Bet- 
ter cut off a rotten branch now and then, than 
that the whole of the ſociety ſhould be corrupted. 
When morals are intimately connected with ideas 


(a) Effai de Crit. fur le Prince de Machiavel. p. 114. 


of f| 


to labour. Every year 800 or 1000 Sardinians 
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of honour, and crimes of an alluring nature are 


not committed with impunity, we may expect 


that mankind will retain a proper awe, and be 
kept within the bounds of their duty: and if we 
have not the frivolous embelliſhments and tran- 
ſient pleaſures of licentious gallantry, we are free 
from its effeminate diſquiets, its feveriſh paſſions, 


its falſeneſs and diſſimulation; while honeſt prin- 
_ ciples and manly and generous affections are kept 


in full vigour. 

They who think duelling neceſſary to preſerve 
the nice decorum of politeneſs, ought not to cen- 
ſure private revenge, the rough guardian of that 
virtue which is the ſupport of every commu- 
nity. | 
What Tacitus ſays of ancient Germany we 
may ſay of Corſica; © Nemo illic vitia ridet ; 
© nec corrumpere et corrumpi ſaeculum vocatur 
(a). Nobcdy there laughs at vice; nor is cor- 
* rupting and being corrupted called the way of 
6 the world.” 

The Corſicans like the Germans of old, are ex- 
tremely indolent. The women do the greateſt 
part ot the drudgery work, (5) as is alſo the cuſ- 
tom among the Scots Highlanders. Yet they are 
very active in war, like the ſame Germans, of 
whom Tacitus ſays, Mira diverſitate naturae 
© cum iidem homines ſic ament inertiam et oderint 
© quietem (c). By a wonderful variety of nature 
© the ſame men are fond of indolence and impa- 
© tient of reſt.” Notwithſtanding all that Paoli 
has done, the Corſicans are ſtill indolent and averſe 


(a) Tacit. de Mor. Germ, ( Ib. (c) Ib. 
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and Lucceſe are employed as artificers and day- 
labourers in the iſland. 


natiors are aiſo proud. This is indeed the caſe 


M. De Monteſquieu obſerves, that all indolent 


of the Cotſicans, to which, as I have formerly 
obſerved, their ſucceſs in war has contributed. 


M. De Monteſquieu propoſes a very good re- 


medy for this: On purroit tourner l'effet con- 


1 


tre la cauſe et detruire la pareſſe par Vorgueil. 
Dans le midi de l'Europe, ou les peuples ſont fi 
fort frappes par le point d'honneur, il ſeroit 
bon de donner des prix aux laboureurs qui auroi- 
ent porte plus loin leur induſtrie. Cette pra- 
tique a reuſſi de nos jours en Irlande; elle y a 
ẽtabli une des plus importantes manufaQuures de 
toile qui ſoit en Europe (a). 

One might turn the effect againſt the cauſe, 
and deſtroy indolence by pride. In the ſouth of 
Europe, where the people are ſo much ſtruck 
with the point of honour, it would be right to 
give premiums, to the labourers who have beſt 
cultivated their fields, or to artificers who have 
carried their induſtry the greateſt length. This 
practice hath ſucceeded in our days, in Ireland: 
it hath there eſtabliſhed one of the moſt impor- 
tant linen manufactures in Europe.” 

The Corſicans love much to lie round a fire. 


This practice ſeems peculiar to rude nations. 
The Indians in North America do it, and the 


ancient Germans did it. Totos dies juxta focum _ 


« atque ignem agunt (b). 'They paſs whole days 


* by 


{a) Eſprit des Loix, liv. xiv. chap. 9 
(6) Tacit. de Mor. Germ. 
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* by the fire.” The Scythians too had this 
cuſtom. 


Ipſi in defoſſis ſpecubus ſecura ſub alta 
Otia agunt terra, congeſtaque robora, totaſque 
Advolyere focis ulmos, ignique dedere. 


Vins. Georg. iii. I. 376. 


In caverns deep with oaks uppil'd, they raiſe, 
And many a branching elm, the crackling blaze; 
From c0':i ſecute, around the flaming hearth, 
Waſte the long dreary night in ſucial mirth. 

ꝰWA RTO. 


There have been many very ſtrange cuſtoms in 
Corſica. Diodorus tells us, that after the women 
were brought to bed, the men immediately took 


care of the children, laying them ſelzes down as 


it they were ſick, and fondling tne infants, fo that 
the mothers had no farther trouble than to give 
them ſuck Ca). So great attention to a woman 
after ſhe has ſuffered ſo much for the good of ſo- 
ciety, has really ſomething hum ne in it; though 
we mult ſmile at ſuch ſimplicity. We may ſay 
that it has never been paralleled by all the com- 
plaiſance of modern gallzntry. But this equitable 
cuſtom is no longer in uſe. | 
Petrus Cyrnaeus ſays, that in his time marriage 
was ſo much honoured among the Corſicans, that 
if any young woman was ſo poor that nobody aſked 
her, the neighbours raiſed a contribution to help 
her to a huſband. Generoſity could never be 
more properly exerciſed. Epaminondas uſed to 
exerciſe his generoſity in that way (6). 
--Y There 
(a) Diod. Sicul. Weſſeling. p. 341. (5) Corn. 
Nep. in vit. Epam. 
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There are ſome extraordinary cuſtoms which 
ſtill ſubſiſt in Corſica. In particular they have 
icveral ſtrange ceremonies at the death of their 
relations. When a man dies, eſpecially if he 
has been aſſaſſinated, his widow with all the mar- 
ried women in the village accompany the corpſe 
to the grave, where after various howlings, and 
other expreſſions of ſorrow, the women fall upon 
the widow, and beat and tear her in a molt miſera- 
ble manner. Having thus ſatisfied their grief and 
patſion, they lead her back again, covered with 


blood and bruiſes, to her own habitation. This I. 


had no opportunicy of ſecing, while I was in the 

ifJand; but Thave it from undoubted authority. 
Having ſaid ſo much of the genius and charac- 
ter of the Corſicans, I muſt beg leave to preſent 


my readers with a very diſtinguiſhed Corſican 
character, that of Signor Clemente de' Paoli, 


brother of the General. TN 
This gentleman is the eldeſt ſon of the old 
General Giacinto Paoli. He is about fifty years 


of age, of a middle fire and dark complexion, his 


eyes are quick and piercing, and he has ſomething 
in the form of his mouth, which renders his ap- 
pearance very particular. His underſtanding is of 


the firſt rate; and he has by no means ſuffered it 


to lie neglected. He was married, and has an 
only daughter, the wife of Signor Barbaggi one 
of the firlt men in the iſland. 

For theſe many years paſt, Signor Clemente, 
being in a ſtate of widowhood, has reſided at 
Roftino, from whence the family of Paoli comes. 
He lives there in a very retired manner. He is 
of a Saturnine diſpoſition, and his notions of reli- 
gion are rather gloomy and ſevere. He you» 
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his whole time in ſtudy, except what he paſſes at 
his devotions. Theſe generally take up ſix or 
eight hours every day; during all which time he 
is in church, and before the altar, in a fixed poſ- 


ture, with his hands and eyes lifted up to heaven, 


with ſolemn fer vour. 

He preſcribes to himſelf, an abſtemious rigid 
courſe of life; as if he had taken the vows of 
ſome of the religious orders. He is much with 
the Franciſcans, who have a convent at Roſtino. 


He wears the common coarſe dreſs of the coun- 


try, and it is difficult to diſtinguiſh him from one 

of the loweſt of the people. 5 
When he is in company he ſeldom ſpeaks, and 

except upon important occaſions, never goes into 


publick, or even to viſit his brother at Corte. 


When danger calls, however, he is the firſt to 


appear in the defence of his country. He is 


then foremoſt in the ranks, and expoſes himſelf 
to the hotteſt action; for religious fear is per- 
fectly conſiſtent with the greateſt bravery; ac- 
cording to the famous line of the pious Ra- 
cine, 


Je Crains Dix v, cher Abner; et wai point d autre 


I fear my Gop ; and Him alone I fear. 


A FRIEND, 


In the beginning of an engagement, he is ge- 
nerally calm; and will frequently offer up a 
prayer to heaven, for the perſon at whom he 1s 
going to fire; ſaying he is ſorry to be under the 

= — ä neceſſity 
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neceſſity of depriving him of life ; but that he is 
an enemy to Corſica, and providence has ſent 
him in his way, in order that he may be pre- 
vented from doing any farther miſchief; that he 
hopes Go will pardon his crimes, and take him 
to himſelf. After he has ſeen two or three of his 
countrymen fall at his fide, the caſe alters. His 
eyes flame with grief and indignation, and he 
be comes like one furious, dealing vengeance every 
where around him. 

His authority in the council is not leſs than his 
valour in the field. His ſtrength of judgment 
and extent of knowledge, joined to the ſingular 
ſanctity of his character, give him great weight 
in all the publick conſultations ; and his influence 
is of conſiderable ſervice to his brother the Gene- 
ral. | e 

When we thus view the Corſicans gloriouſly 
ſtciving for the beſt rights of humanity, and un- 
der the guidance of an illuſtrious commander 
and able ſtateſman, eſtabliſhing freedom, and 
forming a virtuous and happy nation, can we be 
indifferent as to their ſucceſs? Can Britons for- 
bear to admire their bravery, and their wiſdom ? 
One Engliſh Poet hath celebrated Corſica. I 
know not who he is. But I thank him for the 
ſpirit he hath ſhewn; and I would beg leave to 
ſelect a few of his verſes. 1 


Hail Co xs ICA! than whoſe recorded name 
None e er ſtood fairer on the rolls of fame! 
Rapt at the found, my foul new ardour fires, 
Each thought impaſſions, and each ſtrain inſpires. 
Pity, to injur'd honour that is due, 
Pleads in my heart, and bids me pity you ; 
For worth like thine, one honeſt with receive ; 
"Tis all the muſe, and all the friend can give. % 
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Ye who are ſlaves of pow'r, or drones of peace, 
Ambition's tools, or votaries of eaſe, | 
If not quite abject, nor quite loſt te ſhame, 
Your hearts can feel one particle of fame, 
Stand forth; on Cors1ca reflect, and fee 
Not what you are, but what you ought to be. 
The general good's their aim; no ſlaviſn awe 
Marks man from man, but LIBER TV is Law ; . 
No venal ſenates public credit drain, S*. — 
No king enſſa vd by creatures of his reign. Sn 
Of public honours merit is the teſt, W 
And thoſe obtain them who deſerve them beſt. 


In this vile age, no virtue now rever'd, 

No godlike patriot prodigy appear'd, 

Till one ſmall ſpot, (for in th' ALmicary's Bock, 

The ſmalleſt ſpot is never overlook'd) | 

Held forth the wonder to all Europe's ſhame, 
Produc'd the man, and PaoLt his name. 

Go on immortal man ! the path purſue | 
Mark'd out by heav'n, and deſtin'd but for you; 

Fix your firm hope on this, on this your truſt, 

Your arms mult conquer as your cauſe is juſt. 

By heav'n ! it makes my life's beſt blood run cold, 

Then glow to madneſs when thy ſtory's told; 

On thoſe vile ſlaves be heav'n's choice thunder hur'd, 

Who chain'd themſelves, would gladly chain a world. 


8. . ii... i. 


Prive a PoEM. 


The Corficans are in general of ſmall ſtature, 
and rather hard-favoured, much like the Scots 
Highlanders; though as we find among theſe, ſo 
we alſo find among the Corficans many of a good 
ſize, and comely countenances. 
The number of inhabitants in Corſica has not 
been exactly taken of late, but they may be 
reckoned 220000 ſouls; for, previous to the riſe 


py 
— 
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in 1729, there were 40000 families who payed 
tax to Genoa, and reckoning five to each family, 
the inhabitants were then 200000. 

Now although it may appear a paradox, it is 
certain that the number of inhabitants has increa- 
ſed during the war; as will appear from the fol 
lowing conſiderations. 

Father Cancellotti a Jeſuit miſſionary, who 
travelled over Corſica, and informed himſelf with 


great exactneſs, made a computation, that in thir- 


ty years of Genoeſe government, the iſland loſt 
by aſſaſſinations and other cauſes 28000 people. 
Whereas in the thirty ſeven years of war, the 
iſland has not loſt above 10000 people, including 
thoſe who have fled from the confuſions of their 
country, to follow fortune upon the continent. 
And therefore this calculation of the number 
of inhabitants at preſent, is a juſt one. 
The number of Corſicans is however much 


leſs than it was in ancient times. It is well ob- 


ſerved by an able writer (a), * That the depc- 


* pulation of many countries ſeems to have been 


« firſt occaſioned by the havock the Romans made 
© among the ſmaller ſtates and cities, before they 
could fully eſtabliſh their ſovereign power.“ In 
no ſtate could this cauſe of depopulation take 


place, more than in Corſica; for in no ſtate were 


the natives harder to be ſubdued. When to the 
Roman havock we add the reiterated turmoils, 
which during a courſe of ages, have ſhaken this 
iſland, we need be at no loſs to account why the 
number of its inhabitants is diminiſhed. 
Of the 220000 people computed to be in Cor- 
ſica, there may be 10000 in Baſtia, and in all 
25000 


(a. Wallace on the Numbers of Mankind, p. 1c6. 


JJ 
25000 in the territories of the Genoeſe; ſo that I 
reckon there are about 200000 of the patriotick 
nation, and of theſe Paolican bring 40000 armed 


men into the field. 


It is therefore by no means probable, that the 
Genoeſe ſhould reduce to abject ſubmiſſion fo con- 
ſiderable a nation, and a nation of ſuch men; 
moſt of whom have been born in the troublous 
times, and been brought up with ſentiments of the 
moſt violent hatred to the republick. There is 
not a Corſican child who can procure a little gun- 
powder, but he immediately ſets fire to it, huzzus 
at the exploſion, and as if he had blown up the 
enemy, calls out, Ecco i Genoveſi. There go 
© the Genoeſe.” 

I believe the wiſeſt and beſt nobles of Genoa 


are now of opinion, that the republick ſhould 


renounce her pretenſions of dominion, over a 
people whom long experience has proved to be 
unconquerable by the Genoeſe arms, who have 
baffled every attempt that the republick has made 
againſt them, and who are at laſt formed into a 
ſtate that has a ſolid claim to independency. But 


the wiſeſt and beſt of Genoa, like the wiſeſt and 


beſt of other ſtate*, are over- ruled by the majori- 
ty ; and therepublick has hitherto continued to 
drain her treafury, and ſacrifice her ſoldiers, in 
fruitleſs attempts to recover Corſica, 

The Abbé Richard (a) hath given a very juſt 
and lively account of this: © Le royaume de 
© Corſe dont la republique poſſede quelques places 
maritimes lui coute prodigieuſement; elle n'en 
* retire aucun avantage reel, et elle a toujours a 

com- 


(«) Richard Deſcrip litt. et Crit. de Ital. tom. I p. 11s · 
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* combatre un peuple indiſciplinẽ armee pour la 
© liberte. 

Mais comme les nobles Genois fe regardent 
tous comme ſolidairement rois de Corſe, cette 
raiſon qui eſt tres forte ſur leur eſprit, les de- 
terminera toujours à ne rien epargner pour 
conſcrver au moins ce titre. Ceft l'objet 
d*ambition qui les touche le plus. Rien n'ett 
autit inteteſſant pour eux, que les nouvelles de 
ce pals; ſour tout quand * ballance paroit 
pancher du coiẽ des rebelles. 

Une dame Genoiſe fort 3 de quelques 
ſuccès qui ſembloient annoncer une revolution 
totale en faveur des inſulaires, appren:nt que les 
© eſperances de la republique ſe retablifloient, dit 
dans un tranſport de joie, © Dieu merci nous 
* ſommes donc encore un peu reines.“ 

© The kingdom of Corſica, of which the re- 
© publick poſſeſſes ſome maritime ſtrong places, 
* coſts her a prodigious expence. She derives no 
© real advantage from it, and ſhe hath always to 
* combate an undiſciplined people armed for 
_ © liberty. | 

But as the Genoeſe nobles look upon them- 
© ſelves to be all joint kings of Corſica, this con- 
ſide ration which is very ſtrong upon their minds, 
6 
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will ever determine them. to ſpare nothing in 
order to preſerve at leaſt the title. It is the 
© point of ambition which touches them the moſt. 
Nothing is ſo intereſting to them as the news 
from that country, eſpecially when the ba- 
© lance ſeems to lean to the ide of the rebels 

6 3 
A Genoeſe 


He ſhould not call thoſe © rebelles whom he hath 
before repreſented as © armes pour la liberté 
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© A Genoeſe lady who was very uneaſy, on ac- 
count of ſome ſucceſſes which ſeemed to an- 
nounce a total revolution in favour of the 
iſlanders, hearing that the hopes of the repub- 
lick began to be re-eſtabliſhed, cried in a tran- 
© ſport of joy, Thank Gop then, we are yet 
“ ſomewhat queens.” 7k 

While I was employed in writing this Account 
of Corſica, the brave iſlanders reſolved on ſtriking 
a bold ſtroke, and making a conqueſt of the iſland 
of Capraja. | 

Capraja or Caprara lies to the eaſt of Corſica, 
about five and twenty miles off Capo Corſo, over 
againſt the coaſt of Tuſcany. This iſland was 
formerly annexed to the kingdom of Corſica, 
being a portion of the feudal territory of the 
noble family of Damari who were deprived of it 
by the Genoefe. 

Capraja is about fifteen miles in circumference. 
The whole of it is exceedingly mountainous, and 
oi a dry craggy ſurface. It 15 ail arcund ſo point- 
ed with rocks, that it is inacceſſible almoſt on 
Every quarter, except at one harbour, which is 
a pretty good one, and where numbers of veſſels 
paſſing the Mediterranean are uſed to take ſhelter. 
it hath upwards of 3000 inhabitants, all of whom 
are aſſembled in a town at the extiemity of the 
Hand juſt above the harbour. 

The men of Capraja are ſtrong and robuſt. 
They all go to ſea, and are reckoned the hardieſt 
and moſt expert ſailors in that part of the world. 
The women employ themſelves chiefly in culti- 
vating vines, in which the iſland is pretty fertile. 
There is here a ſtrong citadel built on a high rock, 
ſo that it commands the town and harbour. It 
is well furniſhed with artillery, and the 9 

ept 
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kept there a garriſon. There are alſo two other 
towers at the two extremities of the iſland, built 
rather in order to deſcry the Barbary Corſairs, 

than to defend a country ſo well fortified by 
nature “. 
In the month of December 1766, Signor Paul 
Mattei of Centuri having gone to France to tranſ- 
a& ſome private affairs, in his paſſage home he 
went aſhore at Capraja, where he was at great 
pains to inform himſelf with regard to the ſitua- 
tion of their garriſon, their harbour and their 
coaſls, the ſcarcity of proviſions, and the little 

attention with which the iſland was defended. 

On his return to Corſica, he propoſed to Paoli 
to make a deſcent upon Capraja. His propoſal 
was immediately approved, and the conduct of 
the enterpriſe was committed to Signor Achilles 
Murati, commandant at Erbalonga, and Signor 
John Baptiſt Riſtori, commandant at Furiani, u ho 
on the evening of the 16th of February 1767, ſet 
| fail from the port of Macinajo, accompanied by 
Signor Mattei and ſeveral gallant young gentlemen 
of the principal tamilies inthe provinces of Capo 
Corſo and Nebbio, who choſe to goas volunteers. 

They had alſo a few Capraeſe to ſerve as guides. 
They landed on Capraja that night. The Cor- 
ſican commanders ſignified to the Capraeſe, that 
they were come with no hoſtile intentions againit 
them ; 


*I know Capraja well, for | was driven into it by 
fireſs of weather in my return from Corſica. I was de- 
rained there fix davs, and was lodged ina Franciſcan con- 
vent, where the worthy fathers entertained me very hoſ- 
pitably. I einployed my time in writing a minute detail 
of every thing in the iſland, which I fill have by me, 
and often amuſe myſelf with it, at a vacant hour. 


it by 
de- 
con- 
hoſ- 
lerall 

nie, 
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7 am; but only to expell from their country, the 


Genoefe, that the inhabitants of Capraja might 
participate the happy fruits of liberty, in common 
with their ancient friends the Corſicans: and 
therefore they hoped that inſtead of meeting with 
oppoſition, they would be received with cordia- 
lity. Upon this, a number of the inhabitants im- 
mediately joined them, and they laid ſiege to the 
citadel, 

he Genocſe were piqued to the greateſt de- 
gree, to find that thoſe itlanders, whom they gave 
ont to be a fet of rebels, under the awe of a 


French guard, were boldly ſallying forth, and 


wreſting from them the ſovereignty of another 


iſland in the Mediterranean; an event which could 
not fail to blaze abroad over Europe, and equally 
contribute to the glory of the Corficans and to the 
diſgrace of the republick. They therefore ſpared 
no expence or care to defeat the enterpriſe. 


Thev ſent out a conſiderable armament under 


the command of Signor Auguſtino Pinello, a man 
of tried activity and valour, and an actual ſenator 
of Genoa. | 

They alſo ſent Colonel Antonio Matra, with 
a body of choſen men, who by the aſſiſtance of a 
Capraeſe galley-flave effectuated a landing at a 
place neglected by the Corſicans as inacceſſible. 

While Matra attacked the Corſicans by land, 
Signor Pinello attacked them from the ſea, on two 
different quarters; ſo that they had a very hot and 
difficult action to maintain. Notw:thſtanding all 
which, Pinello was beaten off, and Matra's de- 
tachment was totally routed, 

1 could with to relate the various particulars 
of this expedition. I have materials ſufficient for 
it; but the plan of my work does not permit The 


ö 
| 
ö 
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The citadel of Capraja ſurrendered on the 29th 
of May. 

The Corſicans have by this conqueſt added con- 
ſiderably to their dominion. They have acquired 
an increaſe of moſt uſeful people; and they are in 
a condition to prevent, or at leaſt render extremely 
difficult, the communication between Genoa and 
her garriſons in Cor ſica. 

Sir James Steuart hath placed the Corſicans in 


rather an unfavourable light. His words are, 


© The Corſicans have exported, that is, ſold the 
© belt part of their iſland to Genoa; and now, after 
© having ſpent the price in wearing damaik and 
velvet, they want to bring it back, by confiſ- 
* cating the property of the Genoeſe, who have 
* both paid for the iſland, and drawn back the 
price of it, by the balance of their trade againſt 
* theſe iſlanders.“ (a) 

With this reſpectable writer's permiſſion, it 
was not a balance of trade, but a balance of bad 


fortune, which ſubjected Cor ſica to the Genoeſe ; 


and the greateſt part, if not all the property of the 
nobles of the republick in that iſland, was acquired 
only by force or by fraud. The expenſiveneſs of 
the Corſicans in wearing damaſk and velvet, is 
merely ideal. Corſica is perhaps the only country 
upon the face of the globe, where luxury has ne- 
ver once been introduced. The Genoeſe cannot 
pretend to have made themſelves maſters of Cor- 
tica, by commercial ſuperiority ; for thoſe repub- 


licans have been ſupplied from that fertile iſland, 


with a great many of the neceſſaries of life, 
which their own narrow dominions could not 
furniſh in ſufficient quantities. 


I have 


(a) Inquiry into the Principles of Politi 
u - Toe Principles of Political Oeconomy, Book 
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I have thought myſelf called upon to rectify 
this miſtake, in a book which may afford many 
important leſſons to free nations, and among the 
reſt to the brave Corſicans themſelves. 

It is in vain for the Genoeſe to pretend any 
longer that the Corſicans are to be looked upon 
as rebels. It is nobly oppoſed by a Corſican wri- 
ter; with whoſe words I ſhall conclude my Ac- 
count of Corſica. 

* Rebelli! come non hanno vergogna di dar a 
noi queſto titolo? a noi che facciamo la guerra 
con tanto ſpirito di lenità e di dolcezza, che 10n 
altro fi ſtudia che riſparmiare il ſangue, 1 beni, 
e I” onore de noſtri concittadini? a noi che non 
cercando ſe non di liberare la patria della più ini- 
qua di tutte le cattivita, altro titolo non con- 
vience che quello di ſalvatori. E poiche lode 
a Dio dator d'ogni bene, abbiamo gies conſe- 
| Pintento ; poiche abbiamo gia formato in 

* un governo ſovrano libero, independente, 

oluto, padrone della vita e della morte di tante 
migliaja di ſudditi, che lo riconoſcono, ed ubi- 
diſcono con fedelta e con preſtezza. Avendo 
ſtabilito ſucceſſivamente rota e tribunali; giudi- 


„ 


ſecreterie e cancellerie; aperte ſtamperie; com- 
poſte leggi e ſtatuti ; truppe e finanze; poiche 
ſotto al noſtra dominio abbiamo torri e preſidiʒ 
caſtelli e carceriz armi e cannoni; porti e ba- 
ſtimenti, poicke aſſolviamo e condanniamo per 
via di proceſſi e ſentenze; imponiamo taſſe e 
contribuzioni; improntiamo ĩ noſtri ſigilli; ſven- 
toliamo le noſtre bandiere; concediamo tratte e 
© licenze;z creiamo notari; intimiamo guerre; 


© formiamo aſſedi; capitoliamo reſe ed armiſtizi; 
2 * contraſſegni 


7—?7 1 Faerie ogg 


ci e magiſtrati z miniſtri ed eſecutori di giuſtiziaz | 
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contraſſegni tutti di ſovranità, e di dominio 
come poſſon piu appellarci gente privata? (a) 
Rebels! are they not aſhamed to give to 
us that title? to us, who make war with ſuch 
a ſpirit of lenity and mildneſs, that our only 
ſtudy is to ſpare the blood, the effects and the 
honour of our fellow-citizens? to us, who 
ſeek for nothing but to tree cur country from 
the moſt iniquitous of all captivities, and there- 
fore well deſerve the title of ſaviours. And 
thanks to Gop the Giver of all good, we 
have now obtained our purpoſe: tor we have 
now formed a government lovereign, tree an: 
independent, with the power of lite and death 
over to many thouſand ſubjects, who acknow- 
ledge it, and obey it with fidelity and with ala- 
crity. We have now fucceſl; vely eſtabliſhed a 
rota and tribunals, juc g- and magittrates, ad- 
miniſtrators and executers of juſtice. We 
have ſecretaries offices, and publick archives; 
open printins-houſes, laws and ſtatutes, troops 
and finances, We have moreover under our 
dominion towers and garriſons, caſtles and pri- 
ſons, arms and cannon, harbours and ſhipping. 
Beſides, we abſolve and condemn in the regular 
form of proceſſes and {cntencc5; we impoſe taxcs 
and contributions, we adhibit our ſcals, we dil 
play our colours, we declare wars, we form 
ſieges, we capitulate for truces and ceſſations of 
arms. Are not all theſe the marks of ſovereignty 
and dominion? How then can they any longer 
. us a private band *? 
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No. I. page 98. 
MANIFESTO 


DEL GENERALE, 


E SUPREMO CONSIGLIO DI STATO 
DEL REGNO DI CORSICA. 


A giuſtizia della noſtra guerra contro la repubblica di Ge- 

nova e tanto nota al mondo, quanto la neceſſita che ci ha 
indotti a prender le armi per ſottrarci dalla piu obbrobrioſa, ed 
inſoffribile tirannia degl' ingiuſti occupatori della noſtra iſola, 

e de nemici della noſtra liberta. La moderazione, cio non 
oſtante, colla quale ci ſiamo ſempre diportati in queſto fi giuſto, 
e lodevole impegno, avendo viepiu riempiti d'orgoglio, e fatti 
ogni giorno piu arditi a noftro danno i Signori di Genova, rende 
2 noi indiſpenſabile il dovere nel punto che ſiamo per cambiar 
di condotta a lor riguardo, manifeſtarne al pubblico li motivi, 
e le ragioni, onde ognuno ſia yerfualo della rettitudine delle 
noſtre determinaz1oni, e di quella equita, che forma il carattere 
della noſtra nazione. | 

Da trenta anni che noi ſoſteniamo la preſente guerra per 
iſnidare affato dalla noſtra iſola la repubblica di Genova, mai 
in alcum modo avevamo tentato fraſtornare il commercio di 
mare a ſudditt di quella ſignoria, compaſſionando di quell 
piuttoſto l' infelice ſituaz ione, che Vobligava a vivere ſotto un 
governo, che per la iſteffa ſua coſtituzione non puo ſe non eſſer 
tiranno. Ma vedendo cra con quanta oftinazione, ed efficatia 
la predetta repubblica $'affatichi per interdire, e precludere 
ogni ſtrada al commercio marittimo nel ni-ſtro regno, prendendo 
non ſolamente co' ſuoi Baſtimenti armati in Corſo quelli che loro 
rieſce incontrare di noſtro bandiera, ma per anche con felice 
 ardimento finora abbrugiando, ed inſultando quelli delle altre 
naziont piu riſpettabili dell' Europa, che per ragion di traffico 
fi portino ad approdare, o partano da porti, e ſcali a noi ſoggetti 
della noſtra iſola. E vedendo in fine, che queſta noſtra lenita, 
e contegno niente e corriſpoſto dalli ſudditi Gegoveſ, e che 
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anche effi inſtigano il loro principe 2 privarci del beneficio del 

commercio con qualunque bandiera, luſingandoſi con queſta 
mezzo vedere affatto la noſtra nozi-ne ſoffrir nelle loro mani il 
monopolio delle ſue foſtanze, colle quali fi ſono obbligati pro- 
vedere quei prefidi, che noi teniamo bloccati. Per non mancar 
quindi di riguardo a noi medeſimi, per toglier gli oſtacoli, e 
proteggere il noſtro commercio, e per render ſenſibile il noſtro 
rilentimento 2 coloro, che ſul mare impunemente finora ci 
hanno inſultati con tanto noſtro pregiudizio; prevalendoci del 
dritto, che ci compete, e perche e inleparabile da quella liberta, 
che il cielo ha conceſſa al noſtro valore, abbiamo deliberato 
conceder la facolta a qualunque de noſtri na- ionali, che voleſſe 
armar baſtimenti da Corſo contro de Genoveſi noſtri nemici, e 
lor bandiera, d' inalberare il noſtro padiglinne d-po aver preſo 

o da noi il paſſaporto, e le iſtruzioni opportune; la quale 

olta nell* iſteſſo modo, e forma, volentieri accorderems 
ancora 2 qualunque ſtraniere, che voleſſe ſerverſene contro de? 
medeſimi noſtri nemici, e lor bandiera, bonificandogli, ed 
afficurandogli tutti que” privilegi, che in uguali circoſtanze 
ſogliono accordarſi agli armatori. 

Coſtretti per tanto da cosi preſſanti motivi, e ſode ragioni a 
far la guerra anche per mare alla repubblica noſtra nemica, ci 
proteſtiamo nondimeno voler uſare il maggior riſpetto, ed i 
riguardi poſſibili 2 tutti i prencipi dell' Europa, e di voler 
praticare, ed offeryare le leggi, e conſuetudiai iutrodotte, ed 
ammeile nelle guerre marittime anche verſo de Genoveſi, 
quando i medeſimi colle ſolite loro irregolari, ed inumane pro- 
tedure non ci coſtringano ad appartarcene. | 


Caſines 20. Maggio 1760. 
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No. II. page 99. 
D O G E 
6G nnn AT e e 
E PROCURATORI 


DELLA REPUBBLICA DI CENOVA,. 


ELLA determinazione, in cui ſiamo di dare a noſtri po- 
poli della Corſica i contraſſegni piu indubitati, ed au- 
tentici della paterna noſtra amorevolez za, e del ſincero deſider io 


che abbiamo di renderli tranquilli e felici ; eſſendoci fatte pre- 


ſenti le inſtanze di una gran parte di detti popoli, abbiamo de- 
iiberato di ſpedire in quel noſtro regno una eccellentiſſima de- 
putazione munita di tutte le opportune facolta, ed autorizzata 
is nome della ſereniſſima noſtra repubblica a promovervi ef- 
fcacemente, ed a ſiſſare i mezzi di quella ſtabile pacificaziongy 
che fu da tanto temp» I oggetto delle piu vive noſtre premure. 

Notifichiamo quindi coi mezzo delle preſenti a' ſopraddetti 
2ofiri popoli, che ſarranno effi, niuno eſcluſo, pienamente rimeth 
nella graziae favore della prefata noitra repubblica col generale 
induito di tutto cio che puo eſſere accaduto in occafione de* moti 
traſcorſi: gli accertiamo inoltre della immancabile noſtra diſ- 
potizione ad aſſicurare la tranquillita, e la felicita loro col 


mezzo di tutte quelle grazioſe conceſſioni, che ſervano non ſolo 


a confermare, e ſpiegare le precedenti, e particolarmente quelle, 
che furono accordate in tempo dell' illuſtriſſimo Pietro Maria 
Ciuſtinia no, ma ancora la ferma intenzione, in cui ſiamo, di 
concedere alla nazione Corſa diſtinzioni maggiori, ſtabilire una 
cetta, cd invariabile amminiſtrazione della giuſtizia civile e 
criminale, favorire ed ampliare il commercio, e procurare in 
ſomma alla predetta nazione col bene della pace ogni altro pol- 
ſibile vantaggio. 

Aqueſti giuſtiflimi fini la prefatta eccellentiſſima deputazione 
impieghera ogni ſua cura e penſiero; ed invitiamo percio non 
meno tutti i ſoggetti piu riguardevoli, che qualunque altro par- 
vicolare del regne a contribuirvi per parte loro con quella ſteſſa 

aſſezione, 
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affezione, impegno, e buona fede, che per parte noſtra, e dell 
eccellentiſſima deputazione vi ſaranno certamente apportati pro- 
curando altreſi il piu pronto generale concorſo di tutte le pievi, 
e provincie, onde poſſa colla maggior ſollecitudine, concordia, 


ed unanimata perfezionarſi on' opera, che dev” eſſere per i ſud- 


detti noſtri popoli di ſommo intereſſe, ed importanza. 

In viſta di quanto ſopra proibiamo eſpreſſamente a chi avra 
cara la noſtra grazia il recare qualunque danno alle perſone, e 
bene di chiunque ſiaſi de* ſuddetti 2 popoli ; e ficcome ci 
promettiamo, che l' opera, e lo zelo di ognuno ft adopereranno 
eficacemente per un oggetto, che tanto intereſſa la repubblica, 
e'l vero bene del regno, coſt avremo noi preſente il merito di 


quellj, che con piu di attivita, e d'impegno contribuirango a 


promuoverlo, eſtabilirlo. 
Pat, in Genova nel noſtro Real Palazzo li 9. Maggio 1761. 


Domenico MARIA Taris Segretario di State 
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RISULTATO DEL CONGRESSO TENUTO 
DA CORSI IN CASINCA, IN OCCASIONE 
DELLA CIUNTA SPEDITA IN CORSICA 
DA GENOVESIL. | 


IL GENERALE, 
ED IL SUPREMO CONSIGLIO DI STATO 
DEL REGNO DI CORSICA. 


TA repubblica di Genova conoſciute inſufficienti le proprie 
fue forze, non che per ſottometterci all' aburrito di lei 
dominio, ma ben anche per far piu lunga reſiſtenza a quelle, 
che ci forniſce la noſtra unione, ed il noſtro invincible attacca- 
mento alla liberta da qualche tempo a queſta parte, ma ſempre 
invano non ha mai ceſſato di tentare con tutta la maggior effi- 
cacia delle ſue impoſture d' indiſporre contra di noi, e ricever 
occorſo da qualche gran Corte d' Europa. | 
Vedendoſi ora deluſa in queſto ſuo diſegno, e ſapendo beniſ- 
imo riputarſi da ogn? uno un dritto dell' umanita il dare una 
volta quiete a queſta nazione, fortemente ella teme, che nel 


futuro congreſſo di pace conſiderata, e la giuſtizia della noſtra 


cauſa colle noſtre ſolenni determinazioni, e l' incompatibilita 


del ſuo governo col genio dei noſtri popoli, i principi d' Europa 


per non laſciate acceſa in ſeno all' Italia una ſcintilla di guerra 
non penſino a farla deſiſtere dalle pretenſioni che oſtenta, e che 
ad altro fine non vorrebbe far valere ſopra queſto regno, che 
per riempirlo di miſerie, e d' orrore. In tale ſtato di coſe ſe- 


geuendo I impulſo della ſua paſſione predominante di ſtragi, e 


di vendette, ella ha creduto non poterſi meglio opporre alle 


noſtre intrapreſe, che animando colla profuzione di molto da- 


naro, e coll” offerta di gradi militari, e ſtipendi alcuni uomini 

vili, e mercenari, eſuli dalla lor patria per le enormita de' loro 

lelitti ad introdurviſi ſurrettiziamente per eccitarvi il N 
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e la diſunione; onde in apprenſione, o diſtratti noi in una 
guerra Civile, aveſſe piu commedo di far valere il giro de' ſuoi 
artiſizi, e nelle Corti, e ne! congretlo di pace. Ed ella tanto 
piu volegtieri ha adottato queſto progetto, quanto che nel con- 
greſſo di Aquiſgrana, allo:che 1 miniſtri delle potenze penſarono 
a metter le mani anche agli aftari di Corſica, aſtutamente ſep— 
pe eluderne la premura coll' sHertiva, che in poco tempo 
au rebbe quietati i rumori di quetto regno. Coll' iſteſſa induſ- 
tria volendo ora prevenire l attenzione dei gabinetti per mezz0 
de' ſuoi inviati, E cn maniteſt), impudentemente aſſeriſce, e 
divulea, avere f:..lmente ritrovato il mezzo di ridutrre alla 
quiete le coſe di C ſica, ed avere a tale cegetto tulle richieſte 
della maggior parte de' popolt, e de“ principal della nazione 
Gettinata una giunta Gi te! {+ {getti dell' ordine lenatorio muni— 
tad! ample facoita, e per attirarft la confidenza, ed il concor ſo 
delle picvinclla citta di Paitia, c per uſtimarvi il trattato di pa- 
c:5Caz1 ne. 

Noi amatiſſimi compatriott! quali per raggione del noſtro mi- 
niſtero c{lla maggiore follecitudine, cd indefeila attenzione 
amo continuamente applicati, e vegltamo alla contervazione 
della voſtra interna tranquiliita, cd a {concertare i progetti, e 
reſpingere i tentativi de“ nemici della nuitra liberta, avendo 
penctrato queſt» pia so £1 1Gea dea repubbiica di Genoa, non 
credemmo pater Oe lungamente diFerire la citazione del ſolito 
annuale congroilo, etpedieante | perimentato eficacitimo in tren- 
ta, e piu anni di guerra per confordere Forgoglio, e fraſtornar 
le mifure de Genovei. Fu intimato, enctiticato a tutti quelli, 
che hanno vece, ed autorita ſu' i pubblici affari, e fu tenuto 
col maggicr concerto di tutti gli ordini, e een della 
nazione nel convente di 8. Frarceſco della pieve di Cafinca 
nelle feſtivita di pentecoſte. Previddero il colpo fatale della 
lor macchira 1 nou{lri nemici, e fecero ogni s forza per farlo ca- 
dere a vuoto, D. Filippo Grimaldi alla teſta de' banditti, e 
facinoroh fa venire appoſtatamente da Genova in Baſtia coll' 
intelligenza de} Martinetti, e co apparato di molti baſtimenti 
fece uno dale in Fiumorbo, eſtabiliſſi a caſa di Sardo, da dove 
con mig accie e iutinghe, e colla propoſizione di levare un reggi— 
mento in quchla commarca, fi perſuaſe ſpaventare i buoni _ 
ofti, e tizare a le il concorto di molti partiti nel diſegno d' 
terromp ce, occupandoCl altrove, il citato congreſſo, e privarci 
co-i della congiuntura piu propria d' illuminare i noſtr i popoli, 
e d' Here athttiti dal loro zelo, e generofita nel commune bi— 
ſogno. I. inftantaneo provedimento, che s. oppote a queſts 
primo tertativo degli avvertari, e Ja prontezza con cui preſe P 
armi per difcſa della propria liberta tutta quella comarca, vi 
ſono egualmente noti alla ſconfitta de' traditori della patria, e 
delle truppe Cenoveſi. Continuo dunque il congreſſo colla piu 
deſiderabile unanimita di ſentimenti, e colla piu matura ponde- 


razione 
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razione delle coſe le ſue ſeffivni, nelle quali furono preſe le qui 
ſotto aotate deliberazioni, quali perche ſiano a notizia d' ogn? 
uno, c pe la loro intiera ſſervanzu, vag iamo ed ordiniama 
che ſia no lette, e pubblicate, ed affii-ata copia ne' luoghi | iti, 


e conſueti, rite: hand ci ſopra alcuni punti ad emanar f ori piu 


circoſtanz iato det taglio per ſoddisfazione, ed intelligenza de? 
noſtri amatiſſimi phpoli 

I. E' ſtato decretat' che fi faccia un manifeſto per me 20 di 
cui ſmentire quelli della repubblica di Genova, proteſt ando nel 
medeſimo, che in aicun tempo mai noi non ſaremo per dare 


orrechio a veruna propoſizione d' accordo con i Genoveſi, fe 


queſti per preliminari non riconoſcono la noſtra liberta, l' indi- 
pendenz a del noſtro governo, e non cedono al medeſimo le po- 
che piazze che ancor tengono nel regno. Quali preliminari 
accordati, ed eleguiti, la nazione Corſa, ed il ſuo governo adot- 


tera le milure piu proprie e decenti, e fara ſpiccare ia natu al 


ſua equita, e moderazione per indennizare il decoro, e gl' in- 
tereſſi della repubblica di Gendva. 

II. Nella piu probabile {uppoſizione, che i Genoveſi accieca- 
ti dal loro orgoglio non ſaranno per aderire a queſti prelimina- 
ri di pace, per metterci maggiormente in iſtato di fargli con 
piu ſucceſſo, e vigoroſa la guerra in conſeguenza de] piano ſta- 
bilito per l' anno corrente, e ſtato penſato, ed a pieni voti de- 


terminato, che ft levi una contribuzione ſtraordiaria, in virtu 


della quale determinazione ciaſcuno che avra beni ſtabili, mo- 
bili, o ſemoventi fruttiferi nel regno dovra pagare una lira per 
ogni mille che ne poſſedera in detti effetti per una fol volta. Per 
fare queſta eſigenza li ſignori intendenti generali, o altri preſi- 


denti della camera con una particolare iſti uzione fi metteranno 


in giro nel proſſimo venturo meſe d' Agoſto. 

III. Per la piu pronta ſpedizione degli affari, e per eſſere nel 
luogo il piu a portata d' invigilare all' interna tranquillita del 
regno e ſtato conchiuſo, e ſtabilito, che il governo ſupremo 
faccia fiſſa la ſua reſidenza nella citta di Corte, e che vi ſi debba 
trasferire ne” primi giorni dell' entrante Giugno, col permeſſo 
pero al Sig. Generale di poterſene appartare quando lo giudichi 
a propoſito, o per l' eſecuzione del piano ſtabilito delle opera- 
zioni di guerra in queſt? anno, o per mantenerſi alla fronte del 
nemico, ed opporſi alli di lui tentativi. Nel qual caſo reſte- 


ranno a di lui carico, e di ſua inſpezione particolare il comando, 


e la direzione dell' armi, la guarnigione de' preſidi, torri, e 
poſtamenti, ed ogni altro affare appartenente alla guerra, e nel 
reſtante delle pubbliche incombenze procedera il ſupremo con- 
ſiglio colla ſolita ſua ſuprema autorita. 

IV. Inerendo al deſiderio de' veri amatori della liberta, quale 
in ogni coſa vorrebbero che affeſſe uguale influenza, ed ardente - 
mente ſollecitano per l'abolimento di ogni qualunque reſiduo 
dell agtica ſervitu: ſiccome _ per averne quel profitto 

| che 
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che ne ritraggono gli altri ſtati, ft e ſtabilito di far coniare 
colle armi del regn una quantita proporzionata di moneta di 
rame, e d' argento, per ſervire agli uſt correnti dentro i: regno. 
La quale moneta non potra eſſer ritiutata da alcuno, e nella 
quale lolamente la camera, ed i tribunali riceveranno i paga- 
menti. i dai, le tatle ordinarie, e ftraordinarie, condanne, o 
altro. &c. Pei maggi-r comodo d' popoli in ogni provincia, 
e fu ſe anche in ogni pieve ſara deputata una per ſona, 2 cui 
peru ricorere chiunque per far qualche pagamento pubblico, 
pe: cut ara biſogno di cambiar moneta foraftiera colla corrente 
del 1-19. 9 di queſte colla foraſtiera per il commercio, ed uſi 
Furr: d: ſtato. 

V. F per viepiu fare fpiccare l' independenza dei noſtri tribu- 
nali, c fupoliie ig parte alle tpete della loro manutenz:one, e 
ſtato n olute, che 1} tupremo ge erno penſi a far bollare ce 
armi Ge! 1eg7o una qu tita di carta, confegnandola ag! inten- 
deni gonecal ehe finanze, cht“ incarico ai medeſimi di diſtri— 
buirne per c'alcona pieve a proporzione, perche venga compra— 
ta a old duc, e navi, otto il foglt: da chiunque ne avra bi- 
fog» Puiche da! mymento che lara dittribuita per le pievy, 
quelta carta can b lata, e lara notificato a tutti per meꝛzo d' 
unn Care, non lara ricevuto come inſtromento, o ſcrittura 
pubolica, ma tara conſide ato ne* noſtri tribunali come di niun 
vigore quzlunque atto in avvenire non (critto ſopra queſta carta. 

VI. L ad oggetto di far piu ſenſibile, e manifeſto il giuito 
noſtroꝝrilentimeuto contio Don Filippo Grimaldi, capo e diret- 
to:e de' facinuroft felloni, ed emiſſari, le di cui malvagie in- 
clinazioui lo condutfero al remo nella ſua gioventu, ed a cui la 
frequcaaa d' piu cnormi delitti contro la patria ha fervito di 
ſcala per arrivare al grado di colonnello della repubblica di 
Genova, della quale or gude la maggior confidenza, fi e ordina- 
to, che debba conſtruirli la tigura'd* un uomo di paglia rappre- 
ſenta ite eſſo Don Filippo Grimaldi, per eflere dal minittro di 
giufti;1a alle forche piſcaine pubblicamente impiccato affinche 
venendo in qualunque tempo nelle noſtre forze, fi debba ele- 
guire il medeſimo ſupplicio nella di lui propria periona. 

VII. Ed atteſe le preſenti emergenze, fie penſato incaricare 
colie piu efficaci premure i commiſſari, i capitani delle armi, ed 
altri pubblici uffiziali della nazione d' arreſtare, e conlegnare 
alla giulſizia tutte le perione loipette, o che terranao dilcurſi 
ſedizioli, ſiccome d' invig lare agli andamemti, e ſorprendere gl. 
emiſſari dei Genoveſi neiie loro reſpettive pievi, e parrocchie, 
alla qual premuroſa diipuſizione contravenendo ſi eſeguiranno 
rigorolamente contro di loro le leggi ſtabilite nel congreſſo di 
Sinto Pietro. 

VIII. St ſono preſe inoltre le miſure piu proprie per mante- 
nere il buon ordine nell' amminiſtrazione della giuſtizia, e 

] nelle 
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neila percezione, e maneggio del danaro pubblico, ciocche noi 
ſcrupoloſamente adempiremo in quanto per ragion del naſtro 


impiego à noi ſpetta, ed aſſiduamente invigileremo, che gli al- 
tri ancora eſeguſcano colla maggior diligenza, ed eſattez za le 
loro commiſſioni, e incomben+.e. | 

Noi per ultimo, amatiſſimi compatriotti, non ſtimiamo nem- 
meno opportuno d' eſcortarvi ad unire alla noſtra ſollecitudine 
la voſtra cultanza, mentre neli' ultimo memorabile congretl fi 
e troppo manife!tamente contradiſtinto il voſtro zelo per la com- 
mune patria, e nel concorrere in tanto numero, e con tanto ar- 
dvre ad abhattere, e punire l' indegno ribelle Martinetti, avere 
abbaſtanza fatta vedere la voſtra termez a in difendere, e man- 
tenere la noſt a Hherta; onde noi ſiamo pieni di riconotcenz?, e 
di gratitudine per la voſtra fedelta e volore, e |' Eur ba tutta 
ara quindi perfuala della inalterabile : oftra unione, mediante 


Ja quale noi afficureremo la noſtra felicita, ed aumenteremo 
'empre la gloria della patria, 


Veſcovato 24. Maggio 1761. 


E'nfeppe MANIA Mars) Gran-Cancelliere, 
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ON dorrebbe certamente lagnarſi la repubblica di Geno- 
va, ſe dai Corſi non ſi e preſtato orrecchio alle luſinghe- 
voli, e generiche eſpreſſioni d' aſſicurare la tranquillita, e la 
felicita loro contenute nell' editto dei 9 Maggio, ſparſo artifi- 
cioſamente in piu mani dai Corſi medeſimi. Chiunque ſia per 
poco informato delle circoſtanze foriere di queſto edditto, lara 
aſtretto a confeſſare, che o la repubblica non ebbe lumi baſte- 
voli per ben intraprender l' impegno di piegar l' animo det 
Corſi, oppure che le di lei mire erano a tutt” altro dirette, che 
2 renderli tranquilli e felici. Lo ſbarco clandeſtino di diverſi 
uomini facinoroſi gia ſbanditi della Corſica; la ſedizione interna 
tentata in piu parti del regno; l' aver obbligati alcuni uffizia- 
li Corſi, che ſono al ſoldo dei Genoveſi, a girare per i luoghi, 
affine di ammutinar gente; il non aver fatto i] minimo capitale 
del regno, ma ſoltanto del popolo meno illuminato, ſono forſe 
mezzi adattati per dar principio alla tranquillita, e felicita dei 
Corſi, ovvero ad eccitare fra effi lo ſpargimento del ſangue, e 
tutto l' orrore di una guerra civile? Le maſſime preſenti della 
repubblica niente diſſimili ſono da quelle che per l' avanti hanno 
animato il di lei governo, reſo tanto odioſo ai Corſi, quanto e 
ſtato il compatimento, con cui ogni ſovrano ha riguardato le di 
loro vicende. Ne accade che piu fi penſi a riſogettargli una 
nazione, la quale ficcome dalla repubblica riconoſce l' avvili- 
mento di tutto i] regno, e Vabiezione de' popoli; coſi eleggera 
una morte generoſa, piuttoſto che ſottoporre di nuovo il collo 
all' antica ſchiavitu. | | 

Dalla violenza, e dalla forza che poteſſe accorrere in ajuto 
della repubblica, potrebbe, non vie dubbio, abbatterſi i! valore 
dei Corſi, ma non per tanto fi otterrebbe dai Genoveſi I intento, 
perche il cuore di quegli non perderebbe percio quella connatu- 
rale liberta, con cui ſi naſce, ed in vece di ſcemarſi, maggior- 
mente 
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mente fi aumenterebbe quella antipati:, che dividera per ſem- 
tre le due nazioni. E non e va cred, „he verud lowrnie 
oglia contit uamente tencre Cort ca 17) anita in piedi per 


joſtenere i dritti di una repuublica, he ecett invaſione, non 


ha titota, che poſſa ©: ntrapporti a que liches t..nmo gli altri 
potentati d' Europa O ſia l' imp« to pe: rapporto «i. T tcanay 


o ſia la Francia 4 cu! altre voltre i incetp , © 112 la Spagna 


pe i re d' Aragona, o ſia la Santa Sede Apoſt-lica di cut tu wi» 


buia ia. | 

In anto pero neppure e da porſi in £ubbic ch a cerdi, 
ai troni de' quali gia pervennero i giuf'' cla, te. Cf, os 
glians traſandare quel dritte d' umanita, che p + 41 nc di 


loro animi auguiti i! penſero di dare una volta! etc aa 
Corſica, lac arle godere la tua liberta, per cu in opn: e m- 
po ha dimoitrato tanto attaccamente, e pe; cui h w nuten 
tanta coſt anza una guerra ( ſi dit aſtrota, o metteiuula ly (a 
protezione di qualche principe, che ia riguardi come Fglia, e 
che invigli ed influ'ſca colla minor ge loſia degl' altri fat rella. 
cooſtituz1one del tuv governo; oppure adattande , ce tro 
ſpecliente poco meno analogs alla naturale wclina e de twol 
pop..li, e che coll” ide anita de' lc ro privi.egi, me o anche 8? 
2 alle mire politiche, ed alle pretenzioni delle potenze in- 
terellate, 
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DETERMINAZIONI 
PRESE NEL CONGRESSO 


DI TUTTI CAPI PRINCIPALI DEL REGNO 


Tenuto in Cos Ts |i 23. 24. e 25. di Ottobre 
dell' Anno corrente 1764. 


TTESE le continuate notizie, che fi hanno da tutte le. 
parti, embra, che non vi fha piu luogo a dubitare dell' 
mmirente venuta in Corfica delle truppe Franceſi, leggendoſi 
perſino nelle pubbliche gazzette il minuto dettaglio del numero 
di eſſe truppe, de' luoghi che dovranno occupare in Cor ſica, 
del tempo, che dovranno reſtarvi, ed alcuni altri articoli con- 
cernenti a queſta ſpedizione. Quindi e che il governo fie 
creduto nella indiſpenſabile neceſſita di convocare un particolare 
congreſſo di tutti i ſoggetti, che hanno occupata la carica di 
conſiglieri di ſtato nel ſupremo governo, de' preſidenti delle 
provincie, de“ commiſſari delle pievi, e di tutti gli altri capi 
principali del regno ad oggetto di conſultar e intorno alle de- 
terminazioni da prenderſi in rapporto a queſto incidente troppo 
intereſſante per la nazione. 

E ſebbene vi fia lucgo a credere, che le intenzioni di 8. 
Maeſta Chriſtianiſſima non tendano con queſta ſpedizione a fare 
direttamente la guerra ad una nazione, che ſempre fi e fatta 
preggio del piu fincero oſſequioſo attaccamento alla corona di 
Francia, e per cui altre volte ſi merito la ſpeciale protezione 
de di lui glor ioſi predeceſſori ; eſſendo pero deſtinate le truppe 
Franceſi a munire, e difendere i preſidi, che ancora ritengono 
in Corſica i Genoveſi, non poſſono i Corſi riſguardarle, che come 
uns ſpecie di truppe auſiliarie della repubblica, fiacke ſpe- 
cialmente non vengano loro a notiz ia tutti gli articoli del trat- 
tato di freſco conchiulo colla ſte ſſa repubblica relativo a 
queſta ſpedizione. 

Affine pertanto di uſare di tutta la poſſibile precauzione, e di 
prendere le miſure piu convenevoli alla pubblica ficurezza, fi 

. ſono 
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ſono preſe unanimemente alcune determinazioni contenute ne? 


ſeguenti articoli. | 

Primo. Si formera una giunta di guerra compuſta di vari 
ſoggetti di tutte le provincie, da nominarſi dal ſupremo governo, 
ja quale ſara incaricata d' invigilare per la eſatta, e rigoroſa 
oſſervanza dell' articolo 34. dell' ultima general conſulta, 
riſguardante la proibizione di qualunque ſorta di commercio eo 
prefidi nemici, tanto in riguardo all' acceſſo dei nazionali ai 


detti preſidi, quanto de preſidiani agli ſcali della nazione, ad 


oggetto di garantire i popoli dalle anguſtie di una vicina careſtia 
conſimile a quella dell' anno ſcorſco, per mantenere, ed au- 
mentare il commercio introdotto negli ſcali della nazione, e 


provvedere nel tempo ſteſſo, alla ſuſſiſtenza delle pubbliche 


tinanze. Dandoſi percio piena autorita a detta giunta di punire 
irremiſſibilmente i delinquenti. | 
Secondo. Quantunque polla crederſi, che le truppe Franceſi 
deſtinate ora in Corfica non fiano per intraprendere coſa alcuna 
in pregiudizio dei diritti della nazione, e rinnovarvi alcuno 
degli attentati altre volte commeſſi con manifeſto abuſe della 
confidenza, e buona fede de' Corſi nella inaſpettata ſorpreſa 
della paludella, e di alziprato, e nella reſa del Caſtello di 
Sanfiorenzo in mano de' nemici ; contuttocio per maggiormente 


abbondare in precauzioni, ſara lot onninamente vietato l' ac- 


ceſſo ai paeſi ſotto qualurque preteſto. Sara peicio iſpezione 


di S. Ecc. il Sig. Generale di tener muniti i poſtamenti di 


frontiera, anche per far valere la giuridizione, e il dominio. 
della nazione ſopra i territori degli ſteſſi prefidi confiſcati a 
favore della pubblica camera come e ſtato praticato finora. 
Potra pero il ſupremo governo accordare il paſſaportoa qualche 
offic:ale Franceſe, che lo chiedeſſe, con obbligo di manifeſtare 
nella prima generale conſulta da tenerſi i motivi della richieſta, 
2 della conceffione di tali paſſaporti, e di quanto fi foſſe trattato 
con eſſi Franceſi. 

- Terzo. Precorrendo voce, che poſſa eſſere fatta qualche pro- 
poſizione di pace, o di accomodamento colla repubblica, dovra. 
queſta aſſolutamente rigettarſi, fi prima non ſiano accordati, ed 
eſeguiti i preliminari propoſti nella general conſults di Caſinea 
dell' anno 1761. 

Quarto. 8“ incarica S. Ecc. il Sig. Generale di fare a nome 
della nazione una riſpettoſa, ed efficace rimoſtranza a ſus 
Maeſta Chriſtianiſſima in rapporto ai danni, che viene a riſen- 
tire la nazione ſuddetta per la miſſione in Corſica delle ſue ti up- 
pe in un tempo, che profittando i Corſi della eſtrema debolezza 
d' lor nemici, erano ſul punto di eſpellerli intieramente dali 
iſola, reſtando percio precluſa loro la ſtrada ad ulteriori pro- 
greſſi, e vantaggiata al contrario la repubblica, che viene con 
queſto mezzo a rinfrancarſi delle graviſſime ſpeſe, che era 
tenuta fare in Corſica e a metterſi coſi maggiormente in iſtato 
di continuare la guerra contro la nazione. Mettera in viſta nel 
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tempo ſteſſo a 8. Maeſta il grave torto fatto anni adietrs alla 
nazi-ne c lla reſa in mano de' Genoveſi della importante piaz- 
2a di Sanfiorenzo, conſegnata dai Corſi alle ſue truppe affine di 
cuſtodirla, chiedendo di tutto la convenevole indennizzazione. 

Yuinte, E perche queſta rimoſtranza abbia maggiormente il 
ſuo effetto, ſara pure incombenza di eſſo Sig. Generale d'indiriz= 
zarſi alle potenze protettrici, ed amiche della nazione, ſup- 
plicandole a volerla coadiuvare colla loro mediazione preſſo ſus 
Maeſta Chriſtianiſſima, e a continuare aila nazione ſteſſa alto 
loro Padrocinio per la conſervazione de? ſuoi diritti, e preroga- 
tive di liberta, e indipendenza. _ 

Seſto. Eſſendo venuto a notizia del ſupremo governo, che 
qualunque privato indifferentemente ſi faccia lecito di devaſtare 
i pubblici boſchi, erigendovi fabbriche a tuo talento di qua- 
lunque ſorta di legnami, nell' avvenire 11 proibiſce rigoroſamente 
a chiunque ogni nu« va erezione di dette fabbriche, ed il taglio 
di gt ſorta di alberi ne* boſchi tuddetti, te prima non 
ne avra ottenuta la licenza in iſcritto da concederſi dal ſolo 
fupremo governo. 


Giuſeppe Manta Masszs1 Gran-Cancelliere, 
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No. VI. page 140. 

G E N E R AI. E, 
E SUPREMO CONSIGLIO 
WW BT ATW 
DEL REGNO DI CORSICA, 
Al NOSTRI DILETTI Pool.. 


FR le inceſſanti graviſſime occupazioni, che ſeco porta il 
governo de' popoli alla noſtra cura commeſſi, una delle 
principali noſtre applicazioni maiſempre e ſtata quella di pro- 
curare alla gioventu del noſtro regno un pubblico comodo onde 
poterla iſtruire negli ſtudi delle ſcienze divine ed umane, ad 


oggetto di renderla maggiormente utile al ſervizio di Dio, e 


della patria. | | 

II governo Genoveſe tra le maſſime della barbara deteſtabil 
politica con cui reggeva queſti popoli, ſopra ogni altra, fi at- 
trenne invariabilmente a quella di mantenergli nell' incoltura, 
e nella ignoranza; e per quanto fioriſſero le ſcienze, e foſſero 
in pregio preſſo le vicine nazioni, ed anche alcuni de' noſtri 
nazionali dalla generoſita de' principi d' Italia foſſero 
preſcelti a ſoſtenere con alta riputazion di dottrina le cattedre 
piu ragguardevoli nelle univerſita di Roma, di Piſa, e di Padova, 
noi pero eravamo miſeramente coſtretti a vedere in Cor ſica i 
piu ſublimi e perſpicaci ingegni, che la natura ha dati in ogni 
tempo, ed in gran numero nel noſtro clima, o a languire ſenza 
cultura, e conſumarſi nella oſcurita, e nell' ozio, o a procacciar 
con grave diſpendio oltremare, e per le contrade d' Europa quel 
comodo di coltivarſi che non era loro permeſſo di rinvenire nella 
lor patria. 6 g 

La Provvidenza pero, che in tante maniere ha manifeſtati 
ſopra di noi i piu ſenſibili contraſſegni della ſua protezione, ha 
difſipata in gran parte quella nuvola di oſcurita, che cotanto 
ingiurioſamente ci copriva, e noi ſiamo a portata di diſingannare 
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i mondo, che non era la Corſica quel barbaro paeſe, che vo- 
leafi far credere da' Genoveſi, nemico dei buoni ſtudi, e delle 
ſcienze. 

L' oggetto pertanto di queſto noſtro editto e quello di far no- 
to ai noſtri amatifſimi popoli, che l' univerſita degli ſtudi idea- 
ta da gran tempo, e fraſtornata fin qui dalle circoſtanze inop- 
portune dei tempi, ſi aprira il giorno tre del proſſimo futuro 
Gennajo in queſta citta di Corte, luogo preſcelto nell' ultima 
general conſulta dello ſcaduto Maggio, come il piu comodo a 
tutta la nazione. Queſt”opera tanto falutare, e generalmente 
dramata dai noſtri popoli, non avra per avventura nel ſuo co- 
minciamento tutta quella perfezione, a cui (come tutte le altre 
noſtre coſe, che nate da piccoli principii, perche guidate dal 
zelo e dalla giuſtizia, hanno avuti notabiliſſimi acereſcimenti) 
potra pervenire con qualche tratto di tempo, baitando ora a 
noi, che vi ſiano le ſcuole piu neceſſarie, e le piu proporzionate 
al preſente biſogno de' noſtri popoli. 

A tale effetto abbiamo preſcelti i piu valenti ed accreditati 
profeſſori, che oltre l' eſſere benemeriti della nazione per mol- 
ti altri titoli, non per avidita di lucro, o per alettamenti di 
vanita, ma portati da un puro e ſincero zelo del pubblico bene, 
impiegheranno ora di buon a nimo le loro ſtudioſe fatiche ad 
iſtruire nella maniera piu defiderabile la gioventu, inſegnando 
giornalmente nelle pubbliche ſcuole dell' univerſita le ſeguenti 
facolta, e ſcienze. 

I. La Teologia Scolaſtica Dommatica, ove i principii della 
religione, e le dottrine della cattolica chieſa ſaranno ſpiegate 
con brevita e ſodezza, e il profeſſore fara altreſi una lezione fra 
ſettimana di Storia Eccleſiaſtica. | 

II. La Teologia Morale, in cui fi daranno i precetti, e le 
regole piu ſicure della Criſtiana morale, e in un giorno della 
ſettimana fi fara la conferenza di un Caſo pratico relativamente 
alle materie inſegnate. 

III. Le Iſtitute Civile e Canonica, ove fi moſtrera l' origine 

e il vero [; irito del e leggi, per il miglior uſo delle medeſime. 

IV. L. Etica, ſcienza utiliſſima per apprendere le regole del 
buon cuſtome, e la maniere di ben guidarſi nei differenti im- 
pieghi della ſocieta civile, e comprendera altreſi la cognizione 
de! Diritto della Natura, e delle Genti. 

V. La Filoſofia ſecondo i ſiſtemi piu plauſibili dei moderni 
n loſofanti, e il profeſſore dara altreſi i principii della Matema- 


tica. 


VI. La Rettorica. | 

VII. Vi tara incltre il comodo di iſtruirſi in lingua volgare 
nella Pratica tanto Civile che Criminale. 

Le oce per le differenti ſcuole ſaranno diſtribuite in mani- 
era, che chi vorra potra intervenire lo ſteſſo giorno a diverſe 
lezioni, e ſara tale il metodo che terranno i profeſſori nell' in- 
ſegnare, 
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ſegnare, che baſtera una mediocre cognizione della lingua La- 
tina per I intelligenza delle materie, alle quali vorranno ap- 


plicare. 


Invitiamo pertanto tutti i giovani ſtudioſi del noſtro regno, 
tanto ecclefialtici che ſecolari, a profittare di una occaſione 
fi vantaggioſa, che loro preſentiamo: e ſopratutto vogliamo 
perivaderci, che con piu ard're, ed in maggior numero vor- 
ranno Concorrervi i giovani delle famiglie piu ragguardevoli e 
facoltole, alla coltura dei quali eſſendo principalmente dirette 
le noſtre iollecitudini, avremo cura ſpeciale, che vi ſiano per 
loro ſcuole proporzionate, ad « ggetto di furniili delle neceffarie 
cognizioni per abilitarli alle pubbliche cariche di conſiglieri di 
ſtato, di preſidenti, auditori, e coniultori delle giuriſdizioni e 
provincie, e agli altri ragguardevoli impicght de.la nazione, ai 
quali avendo ef tpeciale diritto di atpirare, devono moſtrare 


nel tempo ſteſſo un maggiore impegno di contradiſt ing uerſi nella 


coltura de' bu ni ſtudii, per renderſt atti a ſoſtenei li con dig- 
nita: oltrediche ritrovande ſi eſſi in vicinanza del ſupremo go- 


verno, e prefſo ſua eccellenza il Sig. Generale farrano altreſi 


a portata di dar laggio de] loro valore, e bravura in tutti gli 
incontri, che ne ſaranno loro prefentati per ſervizio della luro 
patria. 

Ed affine di maggiormente eccitare la loro emulazione, per 
viepiu aame tare e proteggere i pubblici ſtudii, e favorire chi 
gli coltiva, ſeguendo in cio la maſſima di tutti i ſaggi gover- 
ni, ſi prender anno da noi le piu efficaci miſure perche alle 
cariche tanto civili che ecclctiaitiche del noſtro regno ſiano tem- 
pre preferiti quelli che avranno lodevolmente fatto, o faran- 
no attualmente i} corſo dei loro ſtudii in queſta noſtra univer- 
ſita. E poiche ſiamo rimaſti gravemente commoſſi in vedere 
ogni anno uſcire dal regno un numero troppo grande de' noſtri 
ecclefiaſtici per paſſare in Terraferma a titolo di far vi i loro 
ſt udii, reitando ora evacuato queſto preteſto, facciamo loro ſa- 
pere, che in l' avvenire non fi concederanno piu paſſaporti per 
Terraterma. 

Si daranno finaimente gli opportuni provvedimenti per age- 
volare ai giovani ſtudenti tutti i maggiori comodi in quelta cit- 
ta, ei il minor diſpendio, che ſia poffibile tanto in riguardo agli 
allogiamenti, che ai viveri, ed applicheremo a rintracciare i 
mezzi piu proprii, onde ſupplire in qualche parte alla ſuſſiſten- 
za degli ſtudenti piu poveri. 

E perche queſto noſtro editto pervenga a notizia di tutti, vog- 
liamo che le ne traſmetta copia a tutti i Podeſta maggiori del 


regno, ardinando loro di pubblicarlo, ed afhggerlo ne* luoghi 
ſoliti. 


Dato in Corte ai 25, Novembre 1764. 


_ Giuſeppe Maxia MasszsI1 Gran-Cancelliere. 
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CORSICA 


AVING reſolved to paſs ſome ycars al ak 
for my inſtruction and entertainment, l 
conceived a deſign of viſiting the iſland of Cor- 
ſica. I wiſhed for fomething more than juſt the 
common courſe of what is called the tour of Eu- 
rope; ani Corfica occurred to me as a place which 
no body elſe had ſeen, and where I thould find 
what was to be ſeen no where elſe, a people actu- 
ally fighting for liberty, and forming themſelves 
rom a poor inconſiderable oppreſſed nation, into 
a flouriſhing and independent ſtate. 

When I got into Switzerland, I went to ſee 
M. Rouſſeau. He was then liviyg | in romantick 
retirement, from whence, perhaps, it had been 
better for him never to have deſcended. While 
he was at a diftance, his ſingular eloquence filled 
our minds with high ideas of the wild philoſo- 
pher. When he came into the walks of men, we 
know alas] how much theſe ideas ſuffered. 


8 2. He 
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He entertained me very courteouſly ; for I was 
recommended to him by my honoured friend the 
Earl Mariſchal, with whom I had the happineſs 
of travelling through a part of Germany. I had 
heard that M. Rouſſeau had ſome correſpondence 
with the Corſicans, and had been deſired to aſſiſt 
them in forming their laws. I told him my 
ſcheme of going to viſit them, after I had com- 
pleated my tour of Italy; and I inſiſted that he 
ſhould give me a letter of introduction. He im- 
mediately agreed to do ſo, whenever I ſhould 
acquaint him of my time of going thither ; for 
he ſaw that my enthuſiaſm for the brave iſlanders 


was as warm as his own. 


I accordiagly wrote to him from Rome, in 
April 1765, that T had fixed the month of Sep- 
tember for my Corſican xpedition, and therefore 
begged of him to ſend me the letter of introduc- 
tion, which if he refuſed, I ſhould certainly go 
without it, and probably be hanged as a ſpy. So 
let him anſwer for the conſequences. 

The wild philoſopher was a man of his word ; 
and on my arrival at Florence in Auguſt, I receiv- 
ed the following letter, 


A MONSIEUR, MONSIEUR BOSWELL. 
&c. 


| A MorT1txs le 30 May, 1765. 

* LA criſe orageuſe ou je me trouve, Mon- 

« fieur, depuis votre depart d'ici, m'a otẽ le tems 
de repondre a votre premicre lettre, et me laiſſe 
* 2a peine celui de repandre en peu de mots a la 
* ſeconde. Pour m'en tenir a ce qui preſſe pour 
© le moment, ſavoir la recommendation que vous 
£ defirez en Corſe; puiſque vous avez le mn de 
© viſiter 
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viſiter ces braves inſulaires, vous pourrez vous 
informer a Baſtia, de M. Buttafoco capitaine 
au Regiment Royal Italien; il a ſa maiſon à 
Veſcovado, ou il fe tient afſez ſouvent. C'eſt 
un tres-galant homme, qui a des connoiſſances 
et de Peſprit ; il ſuffira de lui montrer cette let- 
tre, et je ſuis fur qu'il vous recevra bien, et 
contribuera à vous faire voir l'iſle et ſes habi- 
tans avec ſatisfation. Si vous ne trouvez 

M. Buttafoco, et que vous vouliez aller out 
droit a M. Paſcal de Paoli general de la nation, 
vous pouvez egalement lui montrer cette lettre, 
et je ſuis ſur, connoiſſant la nobleſle de fon ca- 
raQere, que vous ſerez tres-content de fon ac- 
cueil: vous pourrez lui dire meme que vous 
Etes aime de Mylord Mareſchal d' Ecoſſe, et 
que My lord Mareſchal eſt un des plus zeles par- 
tizans de la nation Corſe. Au reſte vous navez 
beſoin d'autre recommendation pres de ces 
Meſſieurs que votre propre merite, la nation 
Corſe etant naturellement ſi accueillante et ſi 
hoſpitaliẽre, que tous les etrangers y ſont bien 
venus et careſſẽs. 

* * * * + * * * 


Bons et heureux voyages, ſante, gaietE et 
promt retour. Je vous embraſſe, Monſieur, 
© de tout mon coeur. 

| J. J. Rouss EA. 


To Ma. BOSWELL, &c. 


Morirks the 30 May 1765. 
THE ſtormy criſis in which I have found my- 
© ſelf, fince your departure from this, has not 
0 allowed me any leiſure to anſwer your firſt let- 
© ter, and hardly allows me leiſure to reply in a 
83 © few 
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© few words to your ſecond. To confine myſelf 
to what is immediately preſſing, the recom- 
mendation which you aſk for Corſica ; ſince 
you have a deſire to viſit thoſe brave iſlanders, 
you may inquire at Baſtia for M. Buttafoco, 
captain of the _—_ Italian Regiment; his 
houſe is at Veſcovado, where he reſides pretty 
often. He is a very worthy man, and has both 
knowledge and genius; it will be ſufficient to 
ſhew him this letter, and I am ſure he will re- 
ceive you well, and will contribute to let you 
ſee the iſland and its inhabitants with ſatisfacti- 
on. If you do not find M. Buttafoco, and will 
go directly to M. Paſcal Paoli, General of the 
nation, you may in the ſame manner ſhew him 
this letter, and as I know the nobleneſs of his 
character, I am ſure you will be very well pleaſ- 
ed at your reception. You may even tell him 
that you are liked by my Loid Mariſchal of 
Scotland, and that my Lord Mariſchal is one 
of the moſt zealous partiſans of the Corſican 
nation. You need no other recommendation 
to theſe gentlemen but your own merit, the 
Corſicans being naturally ſo courteous and hoſ- 
pitable, that all ſtrangers who come among 
them, are made welcome and careſſed. 

* * * * * * * "I 


„ K a OQ NO > a a a a a a @a ® W „ > „ 


© I wiſh you agreeable and fortunate travels, 
© health, gaiety, and a ſpeedy return. I embrace 
© you, Sir, with all my heart. ; 
8 JohN JAurs RousskAu. 


Furniſhed with theſe credentials, I was impa- 
tient to be with the illuſtrious Chief. The charms 
of ſweet Siena detained me longer than they 

ſhould 
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ſhould have done. I required the hardy air of 
Corſica to brace me, after the delights of Tuſcany. 

I recolle& with aſtoniſhment how little the real 
ſtate of Corſica was known, even by thoſe who 
had good acceſs to know it. An officer of rank 
in the Britiſh navy, who had been in ſeveral ports 
of the ifland, cold me that I run the riſk of my life 
in going among theſe barbarians; for, that his 
ſurgeon's mate went aſhore to take the diverſion 


of ſhooting, and every moment was alarmed by 


ſome of the natives, who ſtarted from the buſhes 
with loaded guns, and if he had not been proteQ- 
ed by Corſican guides, would have certainly blown 
out his brains. 

Nay at Leghorn, which is within a days failing 
of Corſica, and has a conſtant intercourſe with 
it, I found people who diſſuaded me from going 


| thither, becauſe it might be dangerous. 


I was however under no apprehenſion in goi 


to Corfica ; Count Rivarola the Sardinian conſul, 


who is himſelf a Corſican, aſſuring me that the 
iſland was then in a very civilized ſtate ; and be- 
ſides, that in the rudeſt times no Corſican would 
ever attack a ſtranger. The Count was ſo good 
as to give me molt obliging letters to many peo- 
ple in the iſland. I had now been in ſeveral 
foreign countries. I had found that I was able 
to accommodate myſelf to my fellow-creatures of 
different languages and ſentiments. I did not 


fear that it would be a difficult taſk for me to 


make myſelf eaſy with the plain and generous 
Corſicans. 1 

The only danger I ſaw was, that I might be 
taken by ſome of the Barbary Corſairs, and have 
a tryal of ſlavery among the Turks at Algiers. I 
ſpoke of it to Commodore Harriſon, who com- 
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manded the Britiſh ſquadron in the Mediterra- 
nean, and was then lying with his ſhip the Cen- 
turion, in the bay of Leghorn. He aſſured me, 
that if the Turks did take me, they ſhould not 
keep me long; but in order to prevent it, he was 
ſo good as to grant me a very ample and parti 


cular paſſport; and as it could be of no uſe if I 
did not meet the Corſairs, he ſaid very pleaſantly | 


when he gave it me, I hope, Sir, it will be 
© of no uſe to you.” 

Before I left Leghorn, I could obſerve, that 
my tour was looked upon by the Italian politi- 
cians in a very ſerious light, as if truly I had a 
commiſſion from my court, to negociate a treaty 
with the Corſicans. The more I diſclaimed any 


ſuch thing, the more they perſevered inaffirming | 


it; and | was conſidered as a very cloſe young 
man. I therefore allowed them to make a miniſter 
of me, till time ſhould undeceive them. 

J failed from Leghorn in a Tuſcan veſſel, 
which was going over to Capo Corſo for wine. 
I preferred this to a veſſel going to Baſtia, becauſe, 
as I did not know how the French general was 


affected towards the Corſicans, I was afraid that 


he might not permit me to go forward to Paoli. 
I therefore reſolve to land on the territories of 
the nation, and after I had been with the illuſtri- 
ous Chief, to pay my reſpeQs to the French if I 
ſhould find it ſafe. 

Though from Leghorn to Corſica is uſually 
but one day's failing, there was fo dead a calm 
that it took us two days. The firſt day was the 
molt tedious, However there were two or three 
Corſicans aboard, and one of them played on the 
Citra, which amuſed me a good deal. At ſun- 


ſet | 
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ſet all the people in the ſhip ſung the Ave Maria, 
with great devotion and ſome melodv. It was 
pleaſing to ente; into the ſpirit of thei religion, 
and hear them offering up their eveniog on. 

The ſecoud day we became better icquain cd, 
and more lively and chearful. The worth, Cor- 
ſicans thought it was proper to give a moral le- 


ſon to a young traveller juſt come from Italy. 


They told me that in their country | ſhould be 


treated with the greateſt hoſpitality ; but if I at- 


tempted to debauch any of their women, I migh 

lay my account with inſtant death. 
[ employed myſelf ſeveral hours in rowing, 

which gave me great ſpirits. I reliſned fully my 


approach to the iſland, which had acquired an un- 
| uſual grandeur in my imagination. As long as 


I can remember any thing, I have heard of The 


malecontents of Corſica, with Paoli at their head.” 


It was a curious thought that I was juſt going to 
ſee them. : 

About ſeven o'clock at night, we landed ſafely 
in the harbour of Centuri. I learned that Signor 


| Giaccomini of this place, to whom I was recom- 


mended by Count Rivarola, was juſt dead. He 


had made a handſome fortune in the Eaft Indies; 


and having had a remarkable warmth in the cauſe 
of liberty during his whole life, he ſhewed it in 
the ſtrongeſt manner in his laſt will. He bequeath- 
ed a conſiderable ſum of money, and ſome pieces 
of ordnance, to the nation. He alſo left it in 
charge to his heir, to live in Corſica, and be firm 
in the patriotic intereſt ; and if ever the iſland 
ſhould again be reduced under the power of the 
Genoeſe, he ordered him to retire with all his ef- 
fects to Leghorn. Upon theſe conditions only 
could his heir enjoy his eſtate. : 

was 
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I was directed to the houſe of Signor Giacco- 
mini's couſin, Signor Antonio Antonetti at Mor- 
ſiglia, about a mile up the country. The proſ- 
pect of the mountains covered with vines and 
olives, was extremely agreeable; and the odour 
of the myrtle and other aromatick ſhrubs and 
flowers that grew all around me, was very re- 
freſhing. As 1 walked along, I of:en ſaw Coriican 
peaſants come ſuddenly out from the covert; and 
as they were all armed, I ſaw how the frightened 
imagination of the ſurgeon's mate had raiſed up 
ſo mary aſſaſſins. Even the man who carried my 
baggage was armed, and had I been timorous 
might have alarmed me. But he and I were very 
good company to each other. As it grew duſky, 
I repeated to myſelf theſe lines from a fine pal- 
ſage in Arioſto. | 


E pur per ſelve oſcure e calli obliqui 
Inſieme van, ſenza ſoſpetto averſi. 
Ax los r. Canto J. 
Together through dark woods and winding ways 
They walk, nor on their hearts ſuſpicion preys. 


[ delivered Signor Antonetti the letter for his 
deceaſed couſin. He read it, and received me 
with unaffected cordiality, making an apology 
for my frugal entertainment, but aſſuring me of 
a hearty welcome. His true kindly hoſpitality 
was alſo ſhe wn in taking care of my ſervant, an 
honeſt Swiſs, who loved to eat and drink well. 

I had formed a ſtrange notion that I ſhould ſee 
every thing in Corſica totally different from what 
I had ſeen in any other country. I was therefore 
much ſurpriſed to find Signor Antonetti's houle 
quite an Italian one, with very good furniture, 


prints, 


o I. 


prints, and 


- tures. In particular, I was ſtruck to find here a 


| repaſt, and a very good 
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copies of ſome of the famous pic- 


ſmall copy from Raphael, of St. Michael and 
the Dragon. There was no neceſſity for its be- 
ing well done. To fee the thing at all was what 
ſurpriſed me. 

Signor Antonetti gave me an excellent light 
bed. He ſpoke with 
great ſtrength of the patriotick cauſe, and with 
great veneration of the General. I was quite 
eaſy, and liked much the opening of my Corſi- 
can tour. 

The next day, being Sunday, it rained very 
hard; and I muſt obſerve that the Corſicans with 
all their reſolution, are afraid of bad weather, to a 
degree of effeminacy. I got indeed a droll but 
juſt account of this, from one of them. Sir, 
* ſaid he, if you were as poor as a Corſican, 
* and had but one coat, ſo as that after being 
* wet, you could not put on dry cloaths, you 
would be afraid too.“ Signor Antonetti would 
not allow me to ſet out while it rained, for, ſaid 
he, Quando fi trova fuori, patienza; ma di 
* andare fuori è cattivo. If a man finds himſelf 
abroad, there is no help for it; but to go de- 
liberately out, is too much.? 
When the day grew a little better, I accom- 
panied Signor Antonetti and his family, to hear 
maſs in the pariſh church, a very pretty little 
building, about half a quarter of a mile off. 
Signor Antonetti's pariſh prieſt was to preach 
to us, at which I was much pleaſed, being very 
urious to hear a Corſican ſermon. 

Our prieſt did very well, His text was in the 
Plalms. * Deſcendunt ad infernum viventes. 
They go down alive into the pit.“ 


After 
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After endeavouring to move our paſſions with. 


a deſcription of the horrors of hell, he told us, 
© Saint Catherine of Siena wiſhed to be laid on 
© the mouth of this dreadful pit, that ſhe might 
« ſtop it up, ſo as no more unhappy ſouls ſhould 
«© fall into it. I confeſs, my brethren, I have 
© not the zeal of holy Saint Catherine. But I do 
© what I can; I warn you how to avoid it.” He 
then gave us ſome good practical advices and con- 
cluded. 3 

The weather being now cleared up, I took 
leave of the worthy gentleman to whom I had 
been a gueſt. He gave me a letter to Signor 
Damiano Tomaſi Padre del Commune at Pino, 
the next village. I got a man with an aſs to carry 
my baggage. But ſuch a road I never ſaw. It 
was abſolutely ſcrambling along the face of a rock 
over-hanging the ſea, upon a path ſometimes 
not above a foot broad. I thought the aſs rather 
retarded me; ſo I prevailed with the man, to take 
my portmanteau and other things on his back. 
Had I formed my opinion of Corſica from 
what I ſaw this morning, I might have been in 
as bad humour with it, as Seneca was, whoſe re- 
flections in proſe are not inferior to his epigrams. 
© Quid tam nudum inveniri poteſt, quid tam 
« abruptum undique quam hoc ſaxum? quid ad 
© copias reſpicienti jejunius? quid ad homines 
i mmanſuetius? quid ad ipſum loci fitum horri- 
« dius? Plures tamen hic peregrini quam cives 
© conſiſtunt? uſque eò ergo commutatio ipſa lo- 
© corum gravis non eſt, ut hic quoque locus a 
© patria quoſdam abduxerit (a). What can be 
© found ſo bare, what ſo rugged all around as 
© this rock? what more barren of proviſions? 


(a) Seneca de Conſolatione. 


6 what 


| 
| 
| 
t 


© what more rude as to its inhabitants? what in 


about eight miles from Corte. 


which one uſes in caliing to the waiters at a ta- 
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© the very ſituation of the place more horrible? 
© what in climate more intemperate? yet there 
© are more foreigners than natives here. So far 
© then is a change of place from being diſagree- 
© able, that even this place hath brought ſome 
people away from their country.” 

At Pino I was ſurpriſed to find myſelf met 
ſome briſk young fellows dreſt like Engliſh ſailors, 
and ſpeaking Engliſh tolerably well. They had 
been often with cargoes of wine at 
where they had picked up what they knew of our 
age, and taken clothes in part of payment 
for ſome of their merchandiſe. 

[ was cordially entertained at Signor Tomaſi's. 
Throughout all Corſica, except in garriſon towns, 
there is hardly an inn. I met with a ſingle one, 
Before I was ac- 
cuſtomed to the Corſican hoſpitality, I ſometimes 
forgot myſelf, and imagining | was in a public 
houſe, called for what I wanted, with the tone 


vern. I did ſo at Pino, aſking for a variety of 
things at once; when Signora Tomaſi perceiving 
my miſtake, looked in my face and ſmiled, ſay- 
ing with much calmneſs and good nature, * Una 
* cola dopo un altra, Signore. One thing after 
6 another, Sir.“ 

In writing this Journal, [ ſhall not tire my 
readers, with relating the occurrences of each 
particular day. It will be much more agreeable 
to them, to have a free and continued account of 
what I ſaw or heard, moſt worthy of obſerva- 
tion. | 

For ſome time, I had very curious travelling, 
moſtly on foot, and attended by a couple of ſtout 

T women, 
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women, who carried my baggage upon their 
heads. Every time that I prepared to ſet out 
from a village, I could not help laughing, to ſee 
the good people eager to have my equipage in 

order, and roaring out, Le Donne, Le Donne. 
© The Women, The Women.” 

I had full leiſure and the beſt opportunities to 
obſerve every thing, in my progreſs through the 
iſland. I was lodged ſometimes in private houſes, 
| ſometimes in convents, being always well recom- 
mended from place to place. The firſt convent 
in which I lay, was at Canari. It appeared a 
little odd at firſt. But I ſoon learned to repair to 
my dormitory as naturally as if I had been a friar 
for ſeven years. 

The convents were ſmall decent buildings, 
ſuited to the ſober ideas of their pious inhabitants. 
The religious who devoutly endeavour to walk 
* with God,“ are often treated with raillery by 
thoſe whom pleaſure or buſineſs prevents from 
thinking of future and more exalted objects. A 
little experience of the ſerenity and peace of 
mind to be found in convents, would be of uſe 


to temper the fire of men of the world. 


At Patrimonio I found the feat of a provincial 
magiſtracy. The chief judge was there, and en- 
tertained me very well. Upon my arrival, the 
captain of the guard came out, and demanded 
who I was? I replied, © Ingleſe, Engliſh.” He 
looked at me ſeriouſly, and then faid in a None 
between regret and upbraiding, © Ingleſe, c erano 
© noſtri amici; ma non le ſono pid. The En- 
« pliſh; they were once our friends; but they 
© are ſo no more.” I felt for my country, and 


Was $ abaſhes before * honeſt ſoldier. | 
At 
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At Oletta I viſited Count Nicholas Rivarola, 
brother to my friend at Leghorn. He received 
me with great kindneſs, and did every thing in 


his power to make me eaſy. I found here a Cor- 


ſican who thought better of the Britith, than the 
captain of the guard at Patrimonio. He talked 
of our bombarding San Fiorenzo, in favour of 
the patriots, and willingly gave me his horſe for 
the afternoon, which he ſ:id he would not have 
done to a man of any other nation. 

When I came to Morato, I had the pleaſure-of 
being made acquainted with Signor Barbaggi, 
who is married to the niece of Paoli. I found 


| him to be a ſenſible intelligent well-bred man, 


The mint of Corſica was in his houſe. I got 
ſpecimens of their different kinds of money in 
ſilver and copper, and was told that they hoped 
in a year or two to ſtrike ſome gold coins. Signor 
Barbaggi's houſe was repairing, ſo I was lodged 
in the convent. But in the morning returned to 
breakfaſt, and had chocolate; and at dinner we 
had no leſs than twelve well-dreſſed diſhes, ſer ved 
on Dreſden china, with a deſert, different ſorts 
of wine and a liqueur, all the produce of Cor- 
ſica. Signor Barbaggi was frequently repeating 
to me, that the Corſicans inhabited a rude uncul- 
tivated country, and that they lived like Spartans. 
I begged leave to aſæ him in what country he could 
ſhew me greater luxury than I had ſeen in his 
houſe; and I faid I ſhould certainly tell wherever 
I went, what tables the Corſicans kept, notwith- 
ſtanding their pretenſions to poverty and tempe- 
rance. A good deal of pleaſantry paſſed upon 
this. His lady was a gentee] woman, and 
appeared to be agreeable, though very re- 
ſerved 


T 2 From 
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From Morato to Corte, I travelled through 2 
wild mountainous rocky country, diverſified with 
ſome large valleys. I got little beaſts for me and 

my ſervant, ſometimes horſes, but oftener mules 
or aſſes. We had no bridles, but cords fixed 
round their necks, with which we managed them 
as well as we could. 

At Corte I waited upon the ſurreme council, 
to one of whom, Signor Boccociampe, I had a 
letter from Signor Barbaggi. I was very politely 
received, and was conducted to the Franciſcan 
convent, where I got the apartment of Paoli, 
who was then ſome days journey beyond the 
mountains, holding a court of ſyndicato at a vil- 
lage called Sollacaro. 

As the General reſided for ſome time in this 
convent, the fathers made a better appearance 


than any I ſaw in the iſland. I was principally. 


attended by the Prior, a reſolute divine, who 
had formerly been in hs army, and by Padre 
Giulio, a man of much addreſs, who till fa- 
vours me with his correſpundence. 

Theſe fathers have a good vineyard and an ex- 
cellent garden. They have between 30 and 40 


bee-hives in long wooden caſes or trunks of trees, 


with a covering of the bark of the cork tree. 
When they want honey, they burn a little juni- 
per-wood, the ſmoke of which makes the bees 
retire. They then take an iron inſtrument with 
a ſharp-edged crook at one end of it, and bring 
out the greateſt part of the honey-comb, leaving 
only a little for the bees, who work the caſe full 
again. By taking the honey in this way, they 

never kill a bee. They ſeemed much at their 
eaſe, living in peace and plenty. I often joked 


them with the text which is applied to their Vo 
8 In! 
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© Nihil habentes et omnia poſſidentes. Having 
© nothing, and yet poſſeſſing all things.” 

I went to the choir with them. The ſervice 
was conducted with propriety, and Padre Giulio 
played the organ. On the great altar of their 
church is a tabernacle carved in wood by a Reli- 
gious. It is a piece of exquiſite workmanſhip. 
A Genoeſe gentleman offered to give them one 
in ſilver for it; but they would not make the ex- 
change. 

Theſe fathers have no library worth mention- 
ing; but their convent is large and well built. 
I looked about with great attention, to ſee if I 
could find any inſcriptions; but the only one 1 
ound was upon a certain uſeful edifice. 


Sine neceſſitate huc non intrate, 
Quia neceſſaria ſumus. 


A ſtudied, rhiming, Latin conceit marked upon 
iuch a place was truly ludicrous. 
I choſe to ſtop a while at Corte, to repoſe my- 


ſelf after my fatigues, and to ſee every thing 


about the capital of Corſica. 

The morning after my arrival here, three 
French deſerters deſited to ſpeak with me. The 
fooliſh fellows had taken it into their heads, that 
was come to raiſe recruits for Scotland, and fo 
they begged to have the honour of going along 
with me; I ſuppoſe with intention to have the 
honour of running off from me, as they had done 
from their own regiments. 

I received many civilities at Corte from Signor 
Boccociampe, and from Signor M-fſefi the Great 
Chancellor, whoſe fon Signor Luigi a young gen- 
tleman of much vivacity, and natural politeneſs, 

- & was 
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was ſo good as to attend me conſtantly as my 
conductor. I uſed to call him my governor. 
I liked him much, for as he had never been out 
of the iſland, his ideas were entirely Corſican. 

Such of the members of the ſupreme council 
as were in reſidence during my ſtay at Corte, I 
found to be ſolid and ſagacious, men of penetra- 
non and ability, well calculated to aſſiſt the Ge- 
neral in forming his political plans, and in turn- 
ing to the beſt advantage, the violence and en- 
terpriſes of the people. | 

The univerſity was not then fitting, ſo I could 
only ſee the rooms, which were ſhewn me by 
the Abbe Valentini, procuratour of the univer- 
| fity. The profeſſors were all abſent except one 
Capuchin father, whom I viſited at his convent. 
It is a tolerable building, with a pretty large col- 
lection of books. There is in the church here a 
tabernacle carved in wood, in the manner of that 
at the Franciſcans, but much inferior to it. 

I went up to the caſtle of Corte. The com- 
mandant very civilly ſhewed me every part of it. 
As I wiſhed to ſee all things in Corſica, I deſired 
to ſee even the unhappy criminals. There were 
then three in the caſtle, a man for the murder of 
his wife; a married lady who had hired one of her 
ſervants toſtrangle a woman of whom ſhe was jea- 
lous ; and the ſervant who had actually perpetrated 
this barbarous action. They were brought out 
from heir cells, that I might talk with them. The 
murderer of his wite had a ſtupid hardened ap- 
pearance, and told me he did it at the inſtigation 
of the devil. The ſervant was a poor deſpicable 
wretch; he had at firſt accuſed his miſtreſs, but 
was afterwards prevailed with to deny his accu- 

| ſation, 
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fation, upon 
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which he was put to the torture, by 
having lighted matches held between his fingers. 
This made him return to what he had formerly 
ſaid, ſo as to be a ſtrong evidence againſt his miſ- 


treſs. His hands were ſo miſerably ſcorched, that 


he was a piteous object. I aſked him why he had 
committed ſuch a crime, he ſaid, © Perche era 
© ſenza ſpirito. Becauſe I was without underſtand- 
© ing.” The lady ſeemed of a bold and reſolute 
ſpirit. She ſpoke to me with great firmneſs, and 
denied her guilt, ſaying with a contemptuous 
ſmile, as ſhe pointed to her ſervant, © They can 
© force that creature to ſay what they pleaſe.” 

The hangman of Corſica was a great curioſity. 
Being held in the utmoſt deteſtation, he durſt not 
live like another inhabitant of the ifland. He was 
obliged to take refuge in the caſtle, and there he 


was kept in a little corner turret, where he had 


juſt room for a miſerable bed, and a little bit of 
fire to dreſs ſuch victuals for himſelf as were ſuffi- 
cient to keep him alive, for nobody would have 
any intercourſe with him, but all turned their backs 
upon him. I went up and looked at him. And 
a more dirty rueful ſpectacle I never beheld. He 


ſeemed ſenſible of his ſituation, and held down his 


head like an abhorred outcaſt. 

It was a long time before they could get a hang- 
man in Corſica, ſo that the puniſhment of the 
gallows was hardly known, all their criminals be- 
ing ſhot. At laſt this creature whom I ſaw, who 
is a Sicilian, came with a meſſage to Paoli. The 
General who has a wondertul talent for phyſiog- 
nomy, on ſeeing the man, ſaid immediately to 
ſome of the people about him, Ecco il boia. 
© Behold our bangman.' 
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the man if he would accept of the office, and 
his anſwer was, My grandfather was a hangman, 
my father was a hangman ; I have been a hang- 
man myſelf, and am willing to continue fo.” 
He was therefore immediately put into office, and 
the ignominious death diſpenſed by his hands, 
hath had more effect than twenty executions by 
fire arms. 

It is remarkable that no Corſican would upon 
any account conſent to be hangman. Not the 
greateſt criminals, who might have had their lives 
upon that condition. Even the wretch, who for 
a paultry hire, had ſtrangled a woman, would 
rather ſubmit to death, than do the ſame action, 
as the executioner of the law. 

When | had ſeen every thing about Corte, I 

repared for my journey over the mountains, 


that I might be with Paoli. The night before 


ſet out, I recollected that I had forgotten to get a 
port, which, in the preſent ſituation of Cor- 


ſica, is (till a neceſſary precaution. After ſupper 


therefore the Prior walked with me to Corte, to 
the houſe of the Great Chancellor, who ordered 
the paſſport to be made out immediately, and 
while his ſecretary was writing it, entertained me 
by reading to me ſome of the minutes of the ge- 
neral conſulta. When the paſſport was finiſhed, 
and ready to have the ſeal put to it, I was much 
pleaſed with a beautiful, ſimple incident. The 
Chancellor defired a little boy who was playing in 
the room b us, to run to his mother, and bring 


the great feal of the kingo:m. I thought myſelf | 


fitting in the houſe of a Cincinnatus. 
Next morning I ſet out in very good order, 
having excellent mules, and active clever Corſi- 


can guides. The worthy fathers of the convent 


who 
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who treated me in the kindeſt manner while I was 
their gueit, would alſo give me ſome proviſions for 
my jour':v ; ſo they put up a gourd of their beſt 
wine, and ſome delicious pomegranates. My Cor- 
ſican guides appeared fo hearty, that I often got 
down and walked along with them, doing juſt what 
[ faw them do. When we grew hungry, we threw 
ſtones among the thick branches of the cheſtnut 
trees which overſhadowed us, and in that manner 
we brought down a ſhower of cheſtnuts with 
which we filled our pockets, and went on eating 
them with great reliſh ; and when this made us 
thirſty, we lay down by the fide of the firſt brook, 
put our mouths to the ſtream, and drank ſuffici- 
ently. It was juſt being for a little while, one of 
the - * priica gens mortalium, the primitive race 
* of men,” who ran about in the woods eating 
acorns and drinking water. 

While I ſtopped to refreſh my mules at a little 
village, the inhabitants came crouding about me 
as an ambaſſador going to their General. When 
they were informed of my country, a ſtrong black 
fellow among them ſaid, © Ingleſe ! ſono barbari; 
© non credono in Dio grande. Engliſh! they 
© are barbarians; they don't believe in the great 


© Gop.” I told him, Excuſe me, Sir. We do 


believe in God, and in Jeſus Chriſt too. Um, 
© faid he, e nel Papa? and in the Pope? No. 
E perche? And why?“ This was a puzzling 
queſtion in theſe circumſtances; for there was a 
great audience to the controverſy. [I ape. ed 
would try a method of my own, and very grave . 
replied, Perche ſiamo troppo lontani. Becau 
ve are too far off.“ A very new arg | 
againſt the univerſal infallibility of the Pope. Ie 
took however; for my 8 muſed a while, 
an 
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and then ſaid, * Troppo lontano! La Sicilia e 
© tanto lontana che l'Inghilterra; e in Sicilia fi 
credono nel Papa. Too far off ! Why Sicily is 
as far off as England. Yet in Sicily they believe 
in the Pope. O, faid I, noi ſiamo dieci volte 
più lontani che la Sicilia! We are ten times 
farther off than Sicily. Aha !” ſaid he; and 
ſeemed quite ſatisfied. In this manner I got off 
very well. I queſtion much whether any of the 
learned reaſonings of our proteſtant divines would 
have had ſo good an effect. 

My journey over the mountains was very enter- 
taining. I paſt ſome immenſe ridges and vaſt 
woods. I was in great health and ſpirits, and 
fully able to enter into the ideas of the brave rude 
men whom I found in all quarters. 

At Baſtelica where there is a ſtately ſpirited 
race of people, I had a large company to attend 
me in the convent, I liked to fee their natural 
frankneſs and eaſe; for why ſhould men be afraid 
of their own ſpecies? They came in making an 
eaſy bow, placed themſelves round the room 
where I was fitting, reſted themſelves on their 
muſkets, and immediately entered into converſa- 
tion with me. They talked very feelingly of the 
miſeries that their country had endured, and com- 
plained that they were ſtill butin a ſtate of pover- 
ty. I happened at that time to have an unuſual 
flow of ſpirits; and as one who finds himſelf 
amongſt utter ſtrangers in a diſtant country has no 
timidity, I harangued the men of Baſtelica with 
great fluency. I expatiated on the bravery of the 
Corſicans, by which they had purchaſed liberty, 
the moſt valuable of all poſſeſſions, and rendered 
themſelves glorious over all Europe. Their po- 

verty, I told them, * be remedied by a 


proper 


proper cultivation of their iſland, and by enga- 
ging a little in commerce. But I bid them remem- 
ber, that they were much happier in their preſent 
ſtate than in a ſtate of refinement and vice, and 


that therefore they ſhould beware of luxury. 


What I faid had the good fortune to touch 
them, and ſeveral of them repeated the ſame ſen- 
timents much better than I could do. They all 
ex preſſed their ſtrong attachment to Paoli, and 
called out in one voice that they were all at his 
command. I could, with pleaſure, have paſſed a 


long time here. 


At Ornano I ſaw the ruins of the ſeat where 
the great Sampiero had his reſidence. They were 
a droll ſociety of monks in the convent at Or nano. 
When I told them that I was an Engliſhman, 


Aye, aye, ſaid one of them, as was well obſerv- 


ed by a reverend biſhop, when talking of your 
« pretended reformation, Angli olim angeli nunc 
* diaboli The Engliſh formerly angels now 
* devils.” I looked upon this as an honeſt effuſion 


of ſpiritual zeal. The Fathers took good care of 


me in temporals. 
When I at laſt came within fight of Sollacaro, 


| Where Paoli was, I could not help being under 


confiderable anxiety. My ideas of him had been 
greatly heightened by the converſations I had held 
with all forts of people in the iſland, they having 
repreſented him to me as ſomething above huma- 
nity. TI had the ſtrongeſt deſire to ſee ſo exalted a 
character; but I feared that I ſhould be unable to 
give a proper account why I had preſumed to 
trouble him with a viſit, and that I ſhould fink to 
nothing before him. TI almoſt wiſhed to go back 
without ſeeing him. "Theſe workings of ſenſibi- 


lity employed my mind till I rode through the 


village 
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village and came up to the houſe where he was 
lodged. 

Leaving my ſervant with my guides, I paſſed 
through the guards, and was met by ſome of the 
General's people, who conducted me into an an- 
tichamber, where were ſeveral gentlemen in 
waiting. Signor Boccociampe had notified my 
arrival, and I was ſhewn into Paoli's room. I 
found him alone, and was ſtruck with his appea- 


rance. He is tall, ſtrong, and well made ; of a 


fair complexion, a ſenſible, free, and open coun- 
tenance, and a manly, and noble carriage. He 
was then in his fortieth year. He was dreſſed in 


n and gold. He uſed to wear the common 


Corſican habit, but on the arrival of the French 
he thought a little external elegance might be of 
uſe to make the government appear in a more re- 
ſpectable light. 

He aſked me what were my commands for him. 
I preſented him aletter from Count Rivarola, and 
when he had read it, I ſhewed him my letter from 

Rouſſeau. He was polite, but very reſerved. I 
had ſtood in the preſence of many a prince, but I 


never had ſuch a trial as in the preſence of Paoli. 


I have already ſaid, that he is a great phyſiogno- 
miſt. In conſequence of his being in continual 
danger from treachery and aſſaſſination, he has 
formed a habit of ſtudiouſly obſerving every new 
face. For ten minutes we walked backwards and 
forwards through the room, hardly ſaying a 
word, while he looked at me, with a ſtedfaſt, 
keen and penetrating eye, as if he ſearched my 
very ſoul. | 
This interview was for a while very ſevere upon 
me. I was much relieved when his reſerve wore 


off, and he began to ſpeak more. I then ventur- 
| ed 


* 
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ed to addreſs him with this compliment to the 
Corſicans. Sir, I am upon my travels, and 
© have lately viſited Rome. I am come from 
© ſecing the ruins of one brave and free people : 


I now ſee the riſe of another.“ 


He received my compliment very graciouſly ; 
but obſerved, that the Corſicans had no chance of 
being like the Romans, a great conquering nation, 
who ſhould extend its empire over half the globe. 
Their ſituation, and the modern political ſyſtems, 
rendered this impoſſible. But, ſaid he, Corſica 
may be a very happy country. 

He expreſſed a high admirationof M. Renton, 


| whom Signor Buttafoco had invited to Corſica, 


to aid the nation in forming its laws. 

It ſeems M. de Voltaire had reported, in his 
rallying manner, that the invitation was merely a 
trick which he had put upon Rouſſeau. Paoli 


told me that when he underſtood this, he himſelf 


wrote to Rouſſeau, enforcing the invitation. Of 
this affair I ſhall give a full account in an after 
part of my Journal. 

Some of the nobles who attended him, came 
into the room, and preſently we were told that 
dinner was ſerved up. The General did me the 
honour to place me next him. He had a table of 
fiſteen or ſixteen covers, having always a good 


many of the principal men of the iſland with him. 
He had an Italian cook who had been long in 


France; but he choſe to have a few plain ſubſtan- 


tial diſhes, avoiding every kind of luxury, and 
drinking no foreign wine. 

I felt myſelf under ſome conſtraint in ſuch a 
circle of heroes. The General talked a great 
deal on hiſtory and on literature. I ſoon perceiv- 


| ed that he was a fine claſſical ſcholar, that his 


DD mind 
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mind waz enriched with a variety of knowledge, 
and that his converſation at meals was inſtructive 
and entertaining. Before dinner he converſed in 
French. He now ſpoke Italian, in which he is 
very eloquent. : 
We retired to another room to drink coffee. 
My timidity wore off. I no longer anxiouſly 
thought of myſelf; my whole attention was em- 
ployed in liſtening to the illuſtrious commander 
of a nation. 3 

He recommended me to the care of the Abbẽ 
Roſtini, who had lived many years in France. 
Signor Colonna, the lord of the manor here, be- 
ing from home, his houſe was aſſigned for me to 
live in. I was left by myſelf till near ſupper 
time, when I returned to the General, whoſe con- 
verſation improved upon me, as did the ſociety of 
thoſe about him, with whom I gradually formed 
an acquatntance. | 

Every day I felt myſelf happier. Particular 
marks of attention were ſhewn me as a ſubje& of 
Great Britain, the report of which went over to 
Italy, and confirmed the conjectures that I was 
really an envoy. In the morning I had my cho- 
_ colate ſerved up upon a filver falver adorned with 
the arms of Corfica. I dined and ſupped eon- 
ſtantly with the General. I was viſited by all the 
nobility, and whenever I choſe to make a little 
tour, | was attended by a party of guards. I 
begged of the General not to treat me with fo 
much ceremony; but he inſiſted upon it. 

One day when I rode out I was mounted on 
Paoli's own horſe, with rich furniture of crimſon 
velvet, with broad gold lace, and had my guards 


marching along with me. I allowed myſelf to 


indulge a mcmentary pride in this parade, as 1 
was 
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was curious to experience what could really be 
the pleaſure of ſtate and diſtinction with which 
mankind are fo ſtrangely intoxicated. 

When I returned to the continent after all this 
greatneſs, I uſed to joke with my accquaintance, 
and tell them that I could not bear to live with 
them, for they did not treat me with a proper 
reſpeCt. 

My time * here in the moſt agreeable 
manner. I enjoyed a fort of luxury of noble 
ſentiment. Pao!i became more affable with me, 
I made myſelf known to him. I forgot the great 
diſtance between us, and had every day fome 
hours of private converſation with him. | 

From my firſt fetting out on this tour, I wrote 
down every night what I had obſerved during the 
day, throwing together a great deal, that I might 
afterwards ſelect at leiſure. | 

Of theſe particulars, the moſt valuable to my 


readers, as well as to myſelf, muſt ſurely be the 


memoirs and remarkable ſayin, 3s of Paoli, which 
Lam proud to record, 

Talking of the Corſican war, Sir, ſaid he, 
if the event prove happy, we ſhall be called great 
defenders of liberty. It the event ſhall prove 


unhappy, we ſhall be called unfortunate rebels. 


'The French objected to him that the Corſican 


nation had no regular troops. We would not 


have them, ſaid Paoli, We ſhould then have the 
bravery of this and the other regiment. At 
preſent every ſingle man is as a regiment himſelf, 


Should the Corticans be formed into regular 


troops, we fhould loſe that perſonal bravery 
which has produced ſuch actions among us, as in 
another country would have rendered famous even 
a Mariſcha!. 
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I afced him how he could poſſibly have a ſoul 
ſo ſupericur to intereſt. * It is not ſuperiour, 
* faid he; my intereſt is to gain a name. I know 
* well that he who does good to his country will 
© gain hat: ond [ exyeQt it. Yet could J render 
this people happy, | would be content to be 
forgotten. I have an unſpeakable pride, 
Una ſuperbia indicibile.” The approbation 
ot my oon heart is enough.“ 

He ſaid he ſhould Þev+ great pleaſure in ſeeing 
the world, and enj-ving the ſociety of the learn- 
ed, and the accmpiiſhed in every country. I 
aſked him how with theſe diſpoſitions, he could 


bear to be confined to an iſland yet in a rude un- 


civilized ſtaic ; and inſtead of participating Attick 
evenings, * nuCtes coenaeque Deim,” be in a 
continual courſe of care and of danger. He re- 
plied in one line of Virgil, 


Vincet amor patriae laudumque immenſa cupido. 


This uttered with the fine open Italian pronunci- 
ation, and the graceful dignity of his manner, 


was very noble. I wiſhed to have a ſtatue of him 


taken at that moment. 

I afced him if he underſtood Engliſh. He im- 
 mediately began and ſpoke it, which he did tole- 
rably well. When at Naples, he had known 
ſeveral Iriſh gentlemen who were officers in that 
ſervice. Having a great facility in acquiring lan- 
guages, helearned Engliſh from them. But as he 


had been now ten years without ever ſpeaking it, 


he ſpoke very flow. One could fee that he was 
poſſeſſed of the words, but for want of what I 
may call mechanical practice, he had a difficulty 
in expreſſing himſelf, | 


| was 
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I was diverted with his Engliſh library: It 
onſiſted of | 
Some broken volumes of the SpeQator and 


pe's Eſſay on Man. 

8 s Travels. 

A Hiſtory of France, in old Engliſh. 
And 

Barclay's Apology for the Quakers. 
{ promiſed to ſend him ſome Englith books 

He convinced me how well he underſtood our 
'anguage ; for I took the liberty to ſhew him a 
Memorial, which I had drawn up on the advan- 
tages to Great Britain from an alliance with Cor- 
:ca, and he tranſlated this memorial into Italian 
with the greateſt facility. He has fince given me 
more proofs of his knowledge of ovr tongue, by 
bis anſwers to the letters which J have had the 
honour to write to him in Englith, and in parti- 


=» 1 


cular by a very judicious and ingenious criticiſm 


In ſome of Switi's works. 

He was well acquainted with the hiſtory of 
Britain. He had read many of the parliamentary 
debates, and had even ſeen a number of the North 
Briton. He ſhewed a conſiderable knowledge of 
this country, and often introduced anecdotes and 
crew compariſons and alluſtons from Britain. 


U 3 He 


] have ſent him the Works of Harrington, of Sid- 
ney, of Addition, of Trenchard, of Gordon, and of 
other writers in favour of liberty. I have allo ſeat him 
{ome of our beſt books of morality an entertainment, 
in particular the Works of Mr. Samuel Johnfon, wich a 
compleat ſet of the SpeQatour, Tatler and Guardian; 
and to the Univerſity of Corte, I have fent a few of t! ac 
Greek and Roman Claſſicks, of the beautiful editions of 


the Meſſieurs Foulis at Glaſgow. 
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He ſaid his great object was to form the Corſi- 
cans in ſuch a manner that they might have a firm 
conſtitution, and might be able to ſubſiſt without 
him. © Our ſtate, ſaid he, is young, and ſtill re- 
* quires the leading ſtrings. I am deſirous that the 
Corſicans ſhould be taught to walk of them- 
© ſelves. Therefore when they come to me to 

* aſk whom they ſhall chooſe for their Padre del 
Commune, or other Magiſtrate, I tell them, 
* You know better than I do, the able and honeſt 
men among your neighbours. Conſider the con- 
* ſequence of your choice, not only to yourſelves 
in particular, but to the iſland in general. In 


this manner I accuſtom them to feel their own | 


importance as members of the ſtate.” 

After repreſenting the. ſevere and melancholy 
ſtate of oppreſſion under which Corſica had fo 
long groaned, he ſaid, © We are now to our coun- 
© try like the prophet Eliſhah ſtretched over the 
dead child of the Shunamite, eye to eye, noſe to 
* noſe, mouth to mouth. It begins to recover 
© warmth, and to revive. I hope it will yet 
* regain full health and vigour.” 

I ſaid that things would make a rapid progreſs, 
and that we ſhould ſoon fee all the arts and ſci- 
ences flouriſh in Corſica. Patience, Sir, ſaid he. 
If you faw a man who had fought a hard battle, 
* who was much wounded, u ho was beaten to the 
ground, and who with difficulty could lift himſelf 
© up, it would not be reaſonable to aſk him to get 
* his hair well dreft, and to put on embroidered F 
clothes. Corſica has fought a hard battle, has 
© been much wounded, has been beaten to the 
ground, and with difficulty can lift herſelf up. 
© The arts and ſciences are like dreſs and ornament. 
© You cannot exped them from us for ſome time. 
* But come back twenty or thirty years hence, 2 

© wel 
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© we'll ſhew you arts and ſciences, and concerts and 


« aſſemblies, and fine ladies, and we'll make you 
fall in love among us, Sir. 

He ſmiled a good deal, when I told him that 
I was much ſurpriſed to find him ſo amiable, ac- 
compliſhed, and polite ; for although I knew I 
was to ſee a great man, I expected to find a rude 
character, an Attila king of the Goths, or a 
Luitprand king of the Lombards. 

I obſerved that although he had often a placid 


| ſmile upon his countenance, he hardly ever laugh- 


ed. Whether loud laughter in general ſociety be 
a ſign of weakneſs or ruſticity, I cannot fay ; but 
I have remarked that real great men, and men of 


finiſhed behaviour, ſeldom fall into it. 


The variety, and I may ſay verſatility, of the 
mind of this great man is amazing. One day 
when I came in to pay my reſpeQs to him before 


dinner, I found him in much agitation, with a 


circle of his nobles around him, and a Corſican 
ſtanding before him like a criminal before his 
judge. Paoli immediately turned to me, © I am 
glad you are come, Sir. You Proteſtants talk 
much againſt our doctrine of tranſubſtantiatior, 
© Behold here the miracle of tranſubſtantiation, a 
© Corſican tranſubſtantiated into a Genoeſe. That 
* unworthy man who now ſtands before me is a 
s Corſican, who has been long a lieutenant under 
© the Genoeſe, in Capo Corſo. Andrew Doria and 
all theirgreateſt heroes could not be more violent 
« for the republick than he has been, and all againſt 
his country.” Then turning to the man, Sir, 
* ſaid he, Corſica makes it a rule to pardon the 
© moſt unworthy of her children, when they ſur- 
« render themſelves, even when they are forced to 
© do fo, as is your caſe. You have now eſcaped. 
But take care. I ſhall have a ſtrict eye upon 

you; 
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* you; and if ever you make the leaſt attempt to 
return to your traiterous practices, you know I 
can be avenged ot you.” He ſpoke this with the 
fiercen«ſs oft a lion, and from the awful darkneſs 
of his brow, one could fee that his thoughts of 
vengeance were terrible. Yet when it was over, 
he all at once reſumed his uſual appearance, called 
out, andiamo, come along; went to dinner, 
and was as chearful and gay as if nothing had 
happened. 

His notions of morality are high and refined, 
ſuch as become the Father of a nation. Were 
he a libertine, his influence would ſoon vaniſh ; 
for men will never truſt the important concerns 
of ſociety to one they know will do what is hurt- 
ful to ſociety for his own pleaſures. He told me 
that his father had brought him up with great 
ſtridneſs, and that he had very ſeldom deviated 
from the paths of virtue. That this was not from 
a defect of feeling and paſſion, but that his mind 
being filled with important objects, his paſſions | 
were employed in more noble purſuits than thoſe 
of licentious pleaſure. I faw from Paoli's exam- 
ple the great art of preſerving young men of ſpi- 
rit from the contagion of vice, in which there is 
often a ſpecies of ientiment, ingenuity and enter- 
priſe nearly allied to virtuous qualities. 

Shew a young man that there is more real ſpi- 
rit in virtue than in vice, and you have a ſurer 
hold of him, during his years of impetuoſity and 
paſſion, than by convincing his judgment of alli 
the rectitude of ethicks. 

One day at dinner, he gave us the principai 
arguments for the being and attributes of God. 
To tear theſe arguments repeated with graceful 
energy by the illuſtrious Paoli in the midſt of his 
heroick 
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heroick nobles, was admirable. I never felt my 
mind more elevated. | 

I took occaſion to mention the king of Pruſſia's 
infidel writings, and in particular his epiſtle to 
Mariſchal Keith. Paoli who often talks with ad- 
miration of the greatneſs of that monarch, in- 
ſtead of uttering any direct cenſure of what he 


law to be wrong in ſo diſtinguiſhed a hero, pauled 


a little, and then ſaid with a grave and moſt ex- 

preſſive look, © C'eſt une belle conſolation pour 
un vieux general mourant, En peu de tems 
vous ne ſerez plus.“ © It is fine conſolation for 
© an old general when dying, © Ina little while 
6 _u ſhall be no more.” 

e obſerved that the Epicurean philoſophy had 
produced but one exalted character, whereas Stoi- 
ciſm had been the ſeminary of great men. What 
he now ſaid put me in mind of tlieſe noble lines 
of Lucan, | 


Hi mores, haec duri immota Catonis 
SeCta fuit, ſervare modum finemque tenere, 
Naturamque ſequi, patriac que impendere vitam, 
Nec ſibi fed toti genitum fe credere mundo. 
Lucan. Pharſal. lib. ii. l. 380. 
Theſe were the ſtricter manners of the man, 
And this the ſtubborn courſe in which they ran; 
The golden mean unchanging to purſue, 
Conſtant to keep the purpos'd end in view; 
Religiouſly to follow nature's laws, 
And die with pleaſure in ais coun'ry's cauſe. 
To think he was not for himſelf deſign'd, 
But born to be of ule to all mankind. | 
5 Rowe. 


| When he was aſked if he would quit the ifland 
of which he had undertaken the protection, ſup- 


poſing 
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poſing a foreign power ſhould create him a Ma- 
riſchal, and make him governor of a province; 
he replied, © I hope they will believe I am more 
© honeſt, or more ambitious ; for, ſaid he, to ac- 
© cept of the higheſt offices under a . * 
* would be to ſerve.” 
© To have been a colonel, a general or a ma- 
riſchal,” ſaid he, would have been ſufficient for 
my table, for my taſte in dreſs, for the beauty 
whom my rank would have entitled me to at- 
tend. But it would not have been ſufficient for 
this ſpirit, for this imagination.“ Putting his 
hand upon his boſom. 

He reafoned one day in the midſt of his nobles 
whether the commander of a nation ſhouid be 
married or not. If he is married, ſaid he, there 
_ © is a riſk that he may be diſtracted by private af- 
* fairs, and ſwayed too much by a concern for his 
© family. If he is unmarried, there is a rifk that 
© not having the tender attachments of a wife and 
children, he may ſacrifice all to his own ambi- 
tion.“ When I ſaid he ought to marry and have 
a ſon to ſucceed him, Sir, ſaid he, what ſecu- 
© rity can I have that my ſon will think and act as 
© J do? What fort of a ſon had Cicero, and what 
had Marcus Aurelius?” | 


Hie ſaid to me one day when we were alone, 
© I never will marry. I have not the conjugal 
« virtues. Nothing would tempt me to marry, but 
© a woman who ſhould bring me an immenſe dow- 

C with which I might aſſiſt my country.” 
But he ſpoke much in praiſe of marriage, as 
an inſtitution which the experience of ages had 
fond to be the beſt calculated for the happineſs 
of individuals, and for the good of ſociety. Had 
he been a private gentleman, he probably * 
ave 
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have married, and I am ſure would have made as 
good a huſband and father as he does a ſupreme 
magiſtrate and a general. But his arduous and 
critical ſituation would not allow him to enjoy 
domeſtick felicity. He is wedded to his country, 
and the Corſicans are his children. 

He often talked to me of marriage, told me li- 
centious pleaſures were deluſive and tranſient, that 
I ſhould never be truly happy till I was marri- 
ed, and that he hoped to have a letter from me ſoon 
after my return home, acquainting him that I — 
followed his advice, and was convinced from ex 
rience that he was in the right. With ſuch an 
engaging condeſcenſion did this great man behave 
to me. If I could but paint his manner, all my 
readers would be charmed with him. 

He has a mind fitted for philoſophical ſpecula- 
tions as well as for affairs of ſtate. One evening 
at ſupper, he entertained us for ſome time with 
ſome curious reveries and conjectures as to the 
nature of the intelligence of beaſts, with regard 
to which, he obſerved human knowledge was as 
yet very imperfeA. He in particular ſeemed fond 
of inquiring into the language of the brute crea- 
tion. He obſerved that beaſts fully communicate 
their ideas to each other, and that ſome of them, 
ſuch as dogs, can form ſeveral articulate ſounds. 


In different ages there have been people who pre- 


tended to underſtand the language of birds and 
beaſts. Perhaps, ſaid Paoli, in a thouſand years we 
may know this as well as we know things which 
appeared much more difficult to be known.” 
I have often fince this converſation, indulged my- 
ſelf in ſuch ;2veries. If it were not liable to ridi- 
cuſe, I wouwi:. ſay that an acquaintance with the 
language of beaſts would be a moſt agreeable 

| acquiſition 
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acquiſition to man, as it would enlarge the circle 
of his ſocial intercourſe. 

On my return to Britain I was diſappointed to 
find nothing upon this ſubject in Doctor Gre- 
gory's Comparative View of the State and Facul- 
ties of Man with thoſe of the Animal World, 
which was then juſt publiſhed. My diſappoint- 
ment however was in a good meaſure made up by 
a picture of ſociety, drawn by that ingenious and 
worthy author, which may be well applied to the 
Corſicans. There is a certain period in the 
© progreſs of ſociety in which mankind appear 
© to the greateſt advantage. In this period, they 
© have the bodily powers, and all the animal 
functions, remaining in full vigour. They are 
© bold, active, ſteady, ardent in the love of liber- 
© ty and their native country. Their manners 
are ſimple, their ſocial affections warm, and 
© though they are greatly influenced by the ties 
© of blood, yet they are generous and hoſpitable 
© to ſtrangers. Religion is univerſally regarded 
among them, though diſguiſed by a variety of 
c ſuperſtitions (a). 

Paoli was very deſirous that I ſhould ſtudy the 
character of the Corſicans. Go among them,” 
ſaid he, the more you talk with them, you will 
do me the greater pleaſure. Forget the mean- 
© neſs of their apparcl. Hear their ſentiments. 
6 You will find honour, and ſenſe and abilities 
among theſe poor men. | 

His heart grew big when he ſpoke of his coun- 
trymen. His own great qualities appeared to 
unuſal advantage, while he deſcribed the virtues 


(a) Preface to Comparative View, p. 8. 
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of thoſe for whoſe happineſs his whole life was em- 
ployed. © If, ſaid he, I ſhould lead into the field 
an army of Corſicans againſt an army double 


© their number, let me ſpeak a few words to the 


Corſicans, to remind them of the honour of their 
country and of their brave forefathers, I do not 
ſay that they would conquer, but I am ſure that 
not a man of them would give way. The Corſi- 
cans, ſaid he, have a ſteady reſolution that would 
© amaze you. I wiſh you could ſee one of them 
© die. It is a proverb among the Genoeſe, « [ 
« Corſi meritano la furca e la ſanno ſoffrire. The 
«© Corſicans deſerve the gallows, and they fear not 
© to meet it.“ There is a real compliment to us 
« in this ſaying.” 

He told me, that in Corſica, criminals are put 
to death four and twenty hours after ſentence is 
pronounced againſt them. This, faid he, may 
not be over catholick, but it is humane. 

He went on, and gave me ſeveral inſtances of 
the Corſican ſpirit. . 

A ſerjeant, ſaid he, who fell in one of our deſ- 
perate actions, when juſt a dying, wrote to me 
thus. * I ſalute you. Take care of my aged 
father. In two hours I ſhall be with the reſt 
© who have bravely died for their country.” 

A Corſican gentleman who had been taken pri- 
ſoner by the Genoele, was thrown into a dark 
dungeon, where he was chained to the ground. 
While he was in this diſmal ſituation, the Ge- 
noeſe ſent a meſſage to him, that if he would ac- 
cept of a commiſhon in their ſervice, he might 
have it. No, ſaid he; were I to accept of your 
offer, it would be with a determined purpoſe to 
© take the firſt opportunity of returniag to the 

=”: © ſervice 
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© ſervice of my country. But I will not accept 
* of it; for | would not have my countrymen 
© even ſuſpect that I could be one moment un- 
© faithful.” And he remained in his dungeon. 
Paoli went on. I defy Rome, Sparta or Thebes 
© to ſhew me thirty years of ſuch patriotiſm as 
© Corſica can boaſt. Though the affection be- 
© tween relations is exceedingly ſtrong in the 
© Corſicans, they will give up their neareſt rela- 
© tions for the good of their country, and facri- 
© fice ſuch as have deſerted to the Genoeſe.” 
Hie gave mea noble inſtance of a Corſican's feel- 
ing and greatneſs of mind. A criminal, ſaid he, 
was condemned to die. His nephew came to me 
with a lady of diſtinction, that ſhe might ſolicit 
his pardon. The nephew's anxiety made him 
think that the lady did not ſpeak with fufficient 
force and earneſtneſs. He therefore advanced, 
and addreſſed himſelf to me, Sir, is it proper 
for me to ſpeak ?? as if he felt that it was unlaw- 
ful to make ſuch an application. I bid him go 
on. Sir, faid he, with the deepeſt concern, 
may I beg the life of my uncle? If it is grant- 
ed, his relations will make a gift to the ſtate of 
a thouſand zechins. We will furniſh fifty ſol- 
diers in pay during the fiege of Furiani, We 
will agree that my uncle ſhall be baniſhed, and 
will engage that he ſhall never return to the 
ifland.* I knew the nephew to be a man of 
worth, and I anſwered him: You are acquainted 
with the circumſtances of this cafe. Such is 
my confidence in you, that if you will ſay that 
giving your uncle a pardon would be juſt, uſe- 
ful or honourable for Corſica, I promiſe you it 
ſhall be granted. He turned about, burſt into 
tears, and left me, ſaying, * Non vorrei m_—_— 
© Vonore. 
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* Fonore della patria per mille zechini. I would 


not have the honcur of our country fold for 


4 a thouſand zechins.” And his uncle ſuffer- 

Although the General was one of the conſti- 
tuent members of the court of ſyndicato, he 
ſeldom took his chair. He remained in his own 
apartment; and if any of thoſe whoſe ſuits were 


determined by the ſyndicato were not pleaſed with 


the ſentence, they had an audience of Paoli, 
who never failed to convince them that juſtice had 
been done them. This appeared to me a neceſſary 
indulgence in the infancy of government. The 


Corſicans having been fo long in a ſtate of an- 


archy, could not all at once ſubmit their minds to 
the regular authority of juſtice. They would 


_ ſubmit implicitly to Paoli, becauſe they love and 


venerate him. t ſuch a ſubmiſſion is in reality 
being governed by their paſſions. They ſubmit 
to one for whom they have a perſonal regard. 
They cannot be ſaid to be perfectly civilized till 


they ſubmit to the determinations of their magi- 


ſtrates as officers of the ſtate, entruſted with the 
adminiſtration of juſtice. By convincing them 
that the magiſtrates judge with abilities and up- 


rightneſs, Paoli accuſtoms the Corſicans to have 


that ſalutary confidence in their rulers, which is 
neceſſary for ſecuring reſpect and ſtability to the 
government. 

After having ſaid much in praiſe of the Corſi- 
cans, Come, ſaid he, you ſhall have a proof 
© of what I tell you. There is a crowd in the 
© next room, waiting for admittance to me. I 
© will call in the firſt I ſee, and you ſhall hear 
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him.“ He who chanced to preſent himſelf, was 
a venerable old man. The General ſhook him 
| by the hand, and bid him good day, with an eaſy 
kindneſs that gave the aged peafant full encou- 
ragement to talk to his Excellency with freedom. 
Paoli bid him not mind me, but ſay on. The 
old man then told him that there had been an un- 
lucky tumult in the village where he lived, and 
that two cf his fons were killed. That looking 
upon this as a heavy misfortune, but without 
malice on the part of thoſe who deprived him of 
his ſons, he was willing to have allowed it to paſs 
without inquiry. But his wife, anxious for re- 
venge, had made an application to have them ap- 
prehended and puniſhed, That he gave his Ex- 
cellency this trouble to intreat that the greateſt 
care might be taken, leſt in the heat of enmity 
among his neighbours, any body ſhould be puniſh- 
ed as guilty of the blood of his ſons, who was 
really innocent of it. There was ſomething fo 
generous in this ſentiment, while at the ſame time 
the old man ſcemed full of grief for the loſs of 
his chileren, that it touched my heart in the moſt 
ſenſible manner. Pacli looked at me with com- 
placency and a kind of amiable triumph on the 
behaviour of the old man, who had a flow of 
words and a vivacity of geſture which fully juſti- 
fied what Petrus Cyrnacus hath ſaid of the Cor- 
fican eloquence; * Diceres omnes eſſe bonos 
© cauſidicos. You would ſay they are all good 
* pleaders.” 8 

I found Paoli had reaſon to wiſh that I ſhould 
talk much with his countrymen, as it gave me a 
higher opinion both of him and of them. Thu- 
anus has juſtly faid, * Sunt mobilia Corforum 
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© ingenia. The diſpoſitions of the Corſicans are 
© changeable.” Yet after ten years, their attach- 
ment to Paoli is as ſtrong as at the firſt. Nay, 
they have an enthuſiaſtick admiration of him. 
© Queſto grand' uomo mandato per Dio a libe- 
© rare la patria, This great man whom God 
© hath ſent to free our country,” was the manner 
in which they expreſſed themſelves to me con- 
cerning him. - 

Thoſe who attended on Paoli were all men of 
ſenſe and abilities in their different departments. 
Some of them had been in foreign ſervice. One 
of them, Signor Suzzoni, had been long in Ger- 
many. He ſpoke German to me, and recalled 
to my mind, the happy days which I have paſt 
among that plain, honeſt, brave people, who of 
all nations in the world, receive ſtrangers with 
the greateſt cordiality. Signor Gian Quilico 
Caſa Bianca, of the moſt ancient Corſican nobi- 
lity, was much my friend. He inſtructed me fully 
with regard to the Corſican government. He 
had even the patience to ſit by me while I wrote. 
down an account of it, which from converſations 
with Paoli, I afterwards enlarged and improved. 
I received many civilities from the Abbe Roftini, 
a man of literature, and diſtinguiſhed no lefs for 
the excellency of his heart. His ſaying of Paoli 
deſerves to be remembered. Nous ne craignons 
© pas que notre General nous trompe ni qu'il ſe 
© laifſe tromper. We are not afraid that our 
„General will deceive us, nor that he will let 
* himſelf be deceived.” 

[ alſo received civilities from Father Guelfucci 
of the order of Servites, a man whoſe talents and 
virtues, united with a ſingular decency and ſweet- 
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neis of manners, have raiſed him to the honcura- 
ble ſtation of ſecretary to the General. Indeed all 
the gentlemen here behaved to me in the moſt 
obliging manner. We walked, rode, and went 
a ſhooting together. +73 

The peaſants and ſoldiers were all frank, open, 
lively and bold, with a certain roughneſs of man- 
ner which agrees well with their character, and 
is far from being diſpleaſing. The General gave 
me an admirable inſtance of their plain and natu- 
ral, ſolid good ſenſe. A young French Marquis, 
very rich and very vain, came over to Corſica. 
He had a ſovereign contempt for the barbarous 
inhabitants, and ſtrutted about (andava a paſſo 
miſurato) with prodigious airs of conſequence. 
The Corſicans beheld him with a ſmile of ridi- 
cule, and ſaid, Let him alone, he is young.” 

The Corſican peaſants and ſoldiers are very fond 
of baiting cattle with the large mountain dogs. 
This keeps up a ferocity among them which to- 
tally extinguiſhes fear. I have ſeen a Corſican in 
the very heat of a baiting, run in, drive off the 
dogs, ſeize the half frantick animal by the horns, 
and lead it away. The common people did not 
ſeem much given to diverſions. I obſerved ſome 
of them in the great hall of the houſe of Colon- 
na where I was lodged, amuſing themſelves with 
playing at a ſort of draughts in a very curious 
manner. They drew upon the floor with chalk, 
a ſufficient number of ſquares, chalking one all 
over, and leaving one open, alternately ; and in- 
ſtead of black men and white, they had bits of 
ſtone and bits of wood, It was an admirable 


durleſque on gaming. 
The chief ſatisfaction of theſe iſlanders when 


not 
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not engaged in war or in hunting, ſeemed to be 
that of lying at their eaſe in the open air, recount- 
ing tales of the bravery of their countrymen, and 
ſinging ſongs in honour of the Corſicans, and 
againſt the Genoeſe. Even in the night they 
will continue this paſtime in the open air, unleſs 
rain forces them to retire into their houſes. 

The ambaſciadore Ingleſe, The Engliſh am- 


baſſadour, as the good peaſants and ſoldiers uſed to 


call me, became a great favourite among them. 
I got a Corſican dreſs made, in which I walked 
about with an air of true ſatisfaction. The Gene- 
ral did me the honour to preſent me with his own 
piſtols, made in the iſland, all of Corfican wood 
and iron, and of excellent workmanſhip. I had 
every other accoutrement. I even got one of the 
ſhells which had often ſounded the alarm to liber- 
ty. I preſervethem all with great care. 

The Corſican peaſants and foldiers were quite 
free and eaſy with me. Numbers of them uſed 
to come and ſee me of a morning, and juſt go out 
and in as they pleaſed. I did every thing in my 
power to make them fond of the Britiſh, and bid 
them hope for an alliance with us. They aſked 


me a thouſand queſtions about my country, all 


which I chearfully anſwered as well as I could. 
One day they would needs hear me play upon 
my German flute. To have told my honeſt natu- 
ral viſitants, Really gentlemen I play very ill, and 
put on ſuch airs as we do in our gentee] companies, 
would have been highly ridiculous. I therefore 
immediately complied with their requeſt. I gave 
them one or two Italian airs, and then ſome of our 
beautiful old Scots tunes, Gilderoy, the Laſs of 
Patie's Mill, Corn riggs are bonny. The pathe- 
tick ſimplicity and paſtoral gaiety of the Scots 
| e | muſick, 
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muſick, will always pleaie thoſe who have the 


genuine feelings of nature. The Corſicans were 
charmed with the ſpecimens I gave them, though 
I may now ſay that they were very indifferently 
performed. 

My good friends inſiſted alſo to have an Engliſh 
ſong from me. I endeavoured to pleaſe them in 
this too, and was very lucky ig that which occur- 
red to me. I ſung them © Hearts of oak are our 
© ſhips, Hearts of oak are our men.“ I tranſlated 
it into Italian for them, and never did I ſee men 
ſo delighted with a ſong as the Corſicans were 
with Hearts of oak. Cuore di querco, cried 
© they, bravo Ingleſe.“ It was quite a joyous 
riot, I fancied myſelf to be a recruiting ſea- offi- 
cer. I fancied all my chorus of Corſicans aboard 
the Britiſh fleet. 


Paoli talked very highly on preſerving the inde- 


pendency of Corſica. * We may, faid he, have 
foreign powers for our friends; but they muſt be 
Amici fuori di caſa. Friends at arm's length.” 
We may make an alliance, but we will not 
ſubmit ourſelves to the dominion of the greateſt 
* nation in Europe.” This people who have done 
ſo much for liberty, would be hewn in pieces man 
by man, rather than allow Corſica to be ſunk 
into the territories of another country. Some 
years ago, when a falſe rumour was ſpread that I 
had a deſign to yield up Corfica to the Emperor, 
a Corſican came to me, and addreſſed me in great 
agitation. * What! ſhall the blood of ſo many 
heroes, who have ſacrificed their lives for the 
© freedom ot Corſica, ſerve only to tinge the 
purple of a foreign prince !? 


I mentionec 
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I mentioned to him the ſcheme of an alliance 
between Great Britain and Corfica. Paoli with 
politeneſs and dignity waved the ſubject, by 
ſaying, * The leſs aſſiſtance we have from allies, 
* the greater our glory.“ He ſeemed hurt by our 
treatment of his country. He mentioned the 
ſevere proclamation at the laſt peace, in which the 
brave iſlanders were called the Rebels of Corſica. 
He ſaid with a conſcious pride and proper feeling, 
© Rebels! I did not expect that from Great 
© Britain.” 

He however ſhewed his great reſpect for the 
Britiſh nation, and I could fee he wiſhed much 
to be in friendſhip with us. When I aſked him 
what I could poſſibly do in return for all his good- 
neſs to me. He replied, * Solamente diſingan- 
© nate il ſuo corte. Only undeceive your court, 
© Tell them what you have ſeen here. They 


© will be curious to aſk you. A man come from 


© Corſica will be like a man come from the 
Antipodes.“ 
I expreſſed ſuch hopes as a man of ſenſibility 
would in my fituat:»n naturally form. He ſaw 
at leaſt one Briton devoted to his cauſe. I threw 
out many flattering ideas of future political events, 
imaged the Britiſh and the Corſicans ſtrictly unit- 
ed both in commerce and in war, and deſcribed 
the blunt kindneſs and admiration with which the 


| hearty, generous common people of England 


would treat the brave Corficans. 

I inſenfibly got the better of his reſerve upon 
this head. My flow of gay ideas relaxed his 
ſeverity, and brightened up his humour. © Do 


« you remember, ſaid he, the little people in Aſia 


\ © who 
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* who were in danger of being oppreſſed by the 
great king of Aſſyria, till they addrefſed them- 
* felves to the Romans. And the Romans, with 
* the noble ſpirit of a great and free nation, ſtood 
* forth, and would not ſuffer the great king to 
* deſtroy the little people, but made an alliance 
* with them ?? 

He made no obſervations upon this beautiful 
piece of hiſtory. It was eaſy to ſee his alluſion 
to his own nation and ours. 

When the General related this piece of hiſtory 
to me, I was negligent enough not to aſk him 
what little people he meant. As the ſtory made 
a ſtrong impreſſion upon me, upon my return to 
Britain I ſearched a variety of books to try if I 
could find it, but in vain. I therefore took the 
liberty in one of my letters to Paoli, to beg he 
would let me know it. He told me the little 
people was the Jews, that the ſtory was related 
by ſeveral ancient authors, but that I would 
find it told with moſt preciſion and energy in the 
_ chapter of the firſt book of the Macca- 

ces. | 

The firſt book of the Maccabees, though not 
received into the Proteſtant canon, is allowed by 
all the learned to be an authentick hiſtory. I 
have read Paoli's favourite ſtory with much ſatiſ—- 
faction, and, as in ſeveral circumſtances, it very 
well applies to Great Britain and Corſica, is told 
with great eloquence, and furniſhes a fine model 
for an alliance, I ſhall make no apology for 

tranſcribing the moſt intereſting verſes. | 

| © Now Judas had heard of the fame of the 

© Romans, that they were mighty and valiant 

men, and ſuch as would lovingly accept all that 
| 6 joined 
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joined themſelves unto them, and make a league 
of amity with all that came unto them.” 

And that they were men of great valour. It 
was told him alſo of their wars and noble as 
which they had done amongſt the Galatians, 
and how they had conquered them, and brought 
them under tribute. | 
And what they had done in the country of 
Spain, for the winning of the mines of the fil- 
ver and gold which are there. 

* And that by their policy and patience they 
had conquered all the place, though it were 
very far from them. 

© It was told him beſides, how they deſtroyed 
and brought under their dominion, all other 
kingdoms and ifles that at any time reſiſted 
them. 

But with their friends, and ſuch as relied 
upon them, they kept amity : and that they had 
conquered kingdoms both far and near, inſo- 
much as all that heard of their name were afraid 
of them : 

* Alſo, that whom they would help to a king- 
dom, thoſe reign; and whom again they 
would, they diſplace: finally, that they were 
greatly exalted : 

© Moreover, how they had made for them- 
ſelves a ſenate-houſe, wherein three hundred 
and twenty men fat in council dayly, conſulting 
alway for the people, to the end that my 
might be well ordered. 
In conſideration of theſe things Judas choſe 
Eupolemus the fon of John the ſon of Accos, 
and Jaſon the ſon of Eleazar, and fent them to 


Rome, 
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Rome, to make a league of amity and conſe- 
£ 


deracy with them, 
And to intreat them that they would take 
the yoke from them, for they faw that the 


© kingdom of the Grecians did oppreſs Iſrael 
c with ſervitude. 


© They went therefore to Rome, which was a 


© yery great journey, and came into the ſenate, 


W a A 


© where they ſpake, and ſaid, 


© Tudas Maccabeus, with his brethren, and the 
people of the Jews, have ſent us unto you, to 
make a confederacy and peace with you, and 
that we might be regiſtered your confederates 
and friends. 

So that matter pleaſed the Romans well. 
And this is the copy of the epiſtle which the 
ſenate wrote back again, in tables of braſs, and 


| ſent to Jeruſalem, that there they might 


have by them a memorial of peace and confe- 


deracy. | 
Good ſucceſs be to the Romans, and to the 


people of the Jews, by ſea and by land for 


© ever. The ſword allo, and enemy be far 


from them. 
If there come firſt any war upon the Ro- 


© mans, or any of their confederates, through- 
« out all their dominions, = 


© The people of the Jews ſhall help them, as | 
the time ſhall be appointed, with all their 


heart. 
Neither ſhall they give any thing unto them 
that make war upon them, or aid them with 


victuals, weapons, money or ſhips, as it hath 
_ © ſeemed good unto the Romans, but they ſhall 


c keep 
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© or ſhips, as it hath ſeemed good to the Romans; 
—_ 
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© keep their covenant, without taking any thing 


therefore. 
© In the ſame manner alſo, if war come firſt 


© upon the nation of the Jews, the Romans 


© ſhall help them with all their heart, according 


_ © as the time ſhall be appointed them. 


© Neither ſhall victuals be given to them that 
take part againſt them, or weapons, or 


but they ſhall keep their covenants, and that 
without deceit. 


According to theſe articles did the Romans 


make a covenant with the people of the Jews. 


© Howbeit, if hereafter the one party or the 


other, ſhall think meet to add or diminiſh any 


a Aa a 


whatſoever they ſhall add or take away, ſhall be 


6 ratified. 


© And, as touching the evils that Demetrius 
© doth to the Jews, we have written unto him, 
© ſaying, Wherefore haſt chou made thy yoke 
© heavy upon our friends and confederates, the 
Jews? | 

It therefore they complain any more againſt 
© thee, we will do them juſtice, and fight with 
„ thee by ſea and by land.“ 

I will venture to aſk whether the Romans ap- 
pear, in any one inſtance of their hiſtory, more 
truly great than they do here. 


Paoli ſaid, © If a man would preſerve the gene- 


* rous glow of patriotiſm, he muſt not reaſon too 
© much. Mareſchal Saxe reaſoned ; and carried 
© the arms of France into the heart of Germany, 


© his own country. I act from ſentiment, not 


from reaſonings.” 


£ Virtuous 


thing they may do it at their pleaſures, and 
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© Virtuous ſentiments and habits, ſaid he, are 
© beyond philoſophical reaſonings, which are not 
© fo ſtrong, and are continually varying. If all 
© the profeſſors in Europe were formed into one 
E ſociety, it would no doubt be a ſociety very 
© reſpeQtable, and we ſhould there be entertained 
with the beſt moral leſſons. Yet I believe 1 
© ſhould find more real virtue in a ſociety of good 
c -peafants in ſome little village in the heart of 
your ifland. It might be ſaid of theſe two 
6 ſocieties, as was ſaid of Demoſthenes and The- 
© -miſtocles, Illius dicta, hujus facta magis vale- 
© bant. The one was powerful in words, but 
© the other in deeds.? 

This kind of converſation led me to tell him 
how much [I had ſuffered from anxious ſpeculati- 
ons. With a mind naturally inclined to melan- 
choly, and a keen deſire of inquiry, I had intenſe- 
ly applied myſelf to metaphyfical reſearches, and 
reaſoned beyond my depth, on ſuch ſubjeQts as it 
is not given to man to know. I told him 1 had 
rendered my mind a camera obſcura, that in the 
very heat of youth I felt the © non eſt tanti, the 
omnia vanitas of one who has exhauſted all 
the ſweets of his being, and is weary with dull 
repetition. I told him that I had almoſt become 
for ever incapable of taking a part in active life. 

All this, faid Paoli, is melancholy. I have 
© alſo ſtudied metaphyſicks. I know the argu- 
© ments for fate and free-will, for the materiality 
and immateriality of the ſoul, and even the 
© ſubtile arguments for and againſt the exiſtence 
© of matter. Ma laſciamo queſte diſpute i 
© oziofi. But let us leave theſe difputes to ho 

| | = | 
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idle. Io tengo ſempre fermo un gran penſiero. 


I hold always firm one great object. I never 
© teel a moment of deſpondency.” 

The contemplation of ſuch a character really 
exiſting, was of more ſervice to me than all I had 
been able to draw from books, from converſati- 
on, or from the exertions of my own mind. I 
had often formed the idea of a man continually 
ſuch, as J could conceive in my beſt moments. 
But this idea appeared like the ideas we are taught 
in the ſchools to form of things which may exift, 
but do not ; of ſeas of milk, and ſhips of amber. 
But I ſaw my higheſt idea realifed in Paoli. It 
was impoſſible for me, ſpeculate as I pleaſed, 
— have a little opinion of human nature in 
him. 

One morning I remember, I came in upon him 
without ceremony, while he was dreſſing. I was 
glad to have an opportunity of feeing him in 


thoſe teaſing moments, when according to the 


Duke de Rochefoucault, no man is a hero to his 
valet de chambre. The lively nobleman who has 
a malicious pleaſure in endeavouring to diveſt 
human nature of its dignity, by exhibiting par- 
tial views, and exaggerating faults, would have 
owned that Paoli was every moment of his life 
a hero. 

Paoli told me that from his earlieſt years, he 
had in view the important ſtation which he now. 


holds; fo that his ſentiments muſt ever have been 


great. I aſked him how one of ſuch elevated 


thoughts could ſubmit with any degree of pati- 


ence, to the unmeaning ceremonies and poor diſ- 
courſe of genteel ſociety, which he certainly was 
obliged to do while an officer at Naples. O, 
« ſaid he, I managed it very eaſily. Ero connol- 

1 2 © ciuto 


. 
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* ciuto per una teſta ſingolare, I was known to be 
© a ſingular man. I taſked and joked, and was 
merry; but I never fat down to play; I went 
and came as I pleaſed. The mirth I like is 
* whatis eaſy and unaffeQed. Je ne puis ſouffrir 
© long temps les diſeurs de bons mots. I cannot 
© endure long the ſayers of good things.“ 

How much ſuperior is this great man's idea of 
agreeable converſation to that of profeſſed wits, 
who are continually ſtraining for ſmart remarks, 
and lively repartees. They put themſelves to 
much pain in order to pleaſe, and yet pleaſe lefs 
than if they would juſt appear as they naturally 
feel themſelves. A company of profeſſed wits has 
always appeared to me, like a company of artifi- 
cers employed in ſome very nice and difficult 
work, which they are under a neceſſity of per- 
forming. | 

Though calm and fully maſter of himſelf, Paoli 
is animated with an extraordinary degree of viva- 
city. Except when indiſpoſed or greatly fatigued, 
he never fits down but at meals. He is perpetu- 
ally it: m-:ion, walking briſkly backwards and 
' forwards. Mr. Samuel Johnſon, whoſe compre- 
henſive and vigorous underſtanding, has by long 
obſervation, attained to a perfect knowledge of 
human nature, when treating of biography, has 
this reflection. There are many inviſible cir- 
cumſtances which, whether we read as enquiries 
© after natural or moral knowledge; whether we 
< intend to enlarge our ſcience, or increaſe our 
virtue, are more important than publick occur- 
* rences. Thus Salluſt, the great maſter of 
nature, has not forgotten in his account of Ca- 
© tiline, to remark, that “ his walk was now 
quick, and again flow,” as an indication of a 


* mind | 
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© mind revolving ſomething with violent commo- 
© tion (a. Ever mindful of the wiſdom of the 
Rambler, I have accuſtomed myſelf to mark the 
{mall peculiarities of character. Paoli's being 
perpetually in motion, nay his being ſo agitated 
that, as the ſame Salluſt alſo ſays of Catiline, 
s Neque vigiliis, neque quietibus ſedari poterat. 
© He could not be quieted either by watching or 
© by repoſe,” are indications of his being as active 
and indefatigable as Catiline, but from a very 


different cauſe. The conſpiratour from ſchemes 


of ruin and deſtruction to Rome; the patriot 

from ſchemes of liberty and felicity to Corſica, 
Paoli told me that the vivacity of his mind was 

ſuch, that he could not ſtudy above ten minutes at 


a time. La teſta mi rompa. My head is like 
to break,” ſaid he. © I can never write my lively 


* ideas with my own hand. In writing, they 
© eſcape from my mind. I call the Abbe Guel- 
fucci, Allons preſto, pigliate li penſieri. Come 
quickly, take my thoughts; and he writes 
them.“ 

Paoli has a memory like that of Themiſtocles; 


for I was aſſured that he knows the names of al- 


molt all the people in the iſland, their characters, 
and their connections. His memory as a man of 


learning, is no leſs uncommon. He has the beſt 


part of the claſſicks by heart, and he has a happy 
talent in applying them with propriety, which is 
rarely to be found. This talent is not always to 


be reckoned pedantry. The inſtances in which 
Paoli is ſhewn to diſplay it, are a proof to the 
contrary. 
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I have heard Paoli recount the revolutions of 
one of the ancient ſtates, with an energy and a 
rapidity which ſhewed him to be maſter of the 
ſubject, to be perfectly acquainted with every 
ſpring and movement of the various events. I 
have heard him give what the French call Une 
© catalogue raiſonnẽe of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
men in antiquity. His charaQters of them were 
conciſe, nervous and juſt. I regret that the fire 
with which he ſpoke upon ſuch occaſions, ſo daz- 
zled me that I could not recollect his ſayings ſo as 
to write them down when I retired from his 
preſence. 

He juſt lives in the times of antiquity. He ſaid 
to me, A young man who would form his mind 
to glory, muſt not read modern memoirs ; ma 
« Plutarcho, ma Tito Livio; but Plutarch and 
Titus Livius.“ „ 

I have ſeen him fall into a ſort of reverie, and 
break out into ſallies of the grandeſt and nobleſt 
enthuſiaſm. I recolle& two inſtances of this. 
What a thought? that thouſands owe their hap- 
* pineſs to you? And throwing himſelf into an 
attitude, as if he ſaw the lofty mountain of fame 
before him. THERE, is my object; (pointing 

© to the ſummit) if I fall, I fall at leaſt THERE 
* (pointing a good way up) magnis tamen excidit 
« auſis.” | | 

I ventured to reaſon like a libertine, that I 
might be confirmed in virtuous principles by ſo 
iſtuſtrious a preceptor. I made light of moral 
feelings. I argued that conſcience was vague and 
uncertain; that there was hardly any vice but 
what men might be found who have been guilty 
of it without remorſe. But, ſaid he, there is 


© ng 
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© no man who has not a horror at ſome vice. 
Different vices and different virtues have the 
© ſtrongeſt impreſſion, on different men; Ma il 
« yirtt in aſtratto è il nutrimento dei noſtri cuori. 
© But virtue in the abſtract, is the food of our 
hearts. | | 

Talking of Providence, he ſaid tome with that 
earneſtneſs with which a man ſpeaks who is anxi- 


ous to be believed, I tell you on the word of an 


© honeſt man, it is impoſſible for me not to be 
© perſuaded that Gop interpoſes to give free- 
© dom to Corſica. A people oppreſſed like the 
© Corficans, are certainly worthy of divine aſſiſt- 
* ance. When we were in the moſt deſperate 
© circumſtances, I never loſt courage, truſting as 
© I did in Providence.“ I ventured to object; 
But why has not Providence interpoſed ſooner ? 


He replied with a noble, ſerious, and devout air, 


© Becauſe his ways are unſearchable. I adore him 
© for what he hath done. I revere him in what 
© he hath not done. 

I gave Paoli the character of my revered friend 
Mr. Samuel Johnſon. I have often regretted that 
illuſtrious men, ſuch as humanity produces a few 
times in the revolution of many ages, ſhould not 
ſee each other; and when ſuch ariſe in the 
ſame age, though at the diſtance - of half the 
globe, I have been aſtoniſhed how they could 
torbear to meet. 

© As ſteel ſharpeneth ſteel, ſo doth a man the 
© countenance of his friend,” ſays the wiſe mo- 
narch. What an idea may we not form of an 
interview between ſuch a ſcholar and philoſopher 
A$ _ 1 and ſuch a legiſlator and general 
as Paoli! | 


1 repeated 
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I repeated to Paoli ſeveral of Mr. Johnſon's 
ſayings, ſo remarkable for ſtrong ſenfe and origi- 
nal humour. I now recolle@ theſe two. 

When I told Mr. Johnſon that a certain author 
affected in converſation to maintain, that there 
was no diſtinction between virtue and vice, he 
ſaid, © Why, Sir, if the fellow does not think as 
© he ſpeaks, he is lying; and I ſee not what 
© honour he can propoſe to himſelf from having 
© the character of a lyar. But if he does really 
© think that there is no diſtinction between virtue 
© and vice, why, Sir, when he leaves our houſes 
© Jet us count our ſpoons.” 

Of modern infidels and innovators, he ſaid, 
Sir, theſe are all vain men, and will gratify 
© themſelves at any expence. Truth will not 
© afford ſufficient food to their vanity ; ſo they 
© have betaken themſelves to error. Truth, 
«© Sir, is a cow which will yield ſuch people no 
more milk, and ſo they are gone to milk the 
© bull.” | 

I felt an elation of mind to ſee Paoli delight- 
ed with the ſayings of Mr. Johnſon, and to hear 


him tranſlate them with Italian energy to the | 


Corſican heroes. 
I repeated Mr. Johnſon's ſayings as nearly as 1 
could, in his own peculiar forcible language, 
for which, prejudiced or little criticks have taken 
upon them to find fault with him. He is above 
making any anſwer to them, but I have found a 
ſufficient anſwer in a general remark in one © 
his excellent papers. Difference of thoughts 
will produce difference of He that 
thinks with more extent than another, will want 
words of larger meaning,” (a) 


(4) Idler, nender 70. 


I hope 
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I hope to be pardoned for this digreſſion, where- 
in I pay a juſt tribute of veneration and gratitude 
to one from whoſe writings and converlation I 
have received inſtructions, of which I experience 
the value in every ſcene of my life. 

During Paoli's adminiſtiation, there have been 
few laws made in Corſica. He mentioned one 
which he has found very efficacious in cuibing 
that vindiQtive ſpirit of the Corſicans, of which 
I have ſaid a good deal in a former part of this 
work. There was among the Corficans a moſt 
dreadful ſpecies of revenge, called * Vendetta 


© traſverſa, Collateral revenge, which Petrus 


Cyrnaeus candidly acknowledges. It was this. 


Tf a man had received an injury, and could not 


find a proper opportunity to be revenged on his 
enemy perſonally, he revenged himſelt n one 


of his enemy's relations. So barbarous a practice, 
was the ſource of innumerable aſſaſſinations. 


Paoli knowing that the point of honour was every 
thing to the Corſicans, oppoſed it to the progreſs 
of the blackeſt of crimes, fortified by long 
habits. He made a law. by which it was pro- 
vided, that this collater:*' revenge ſhould not 
only be puniſhes with eh, as ordinary mur- 
ther, but the memory che offender ſhould be 
diſgraced for ever by .. pillar of infamy. He alſo 
had it enacted that the fame ſtatute ſhould ex- 
tend to the violators of an oath of reconciliation, 


once made. 


By thus combating a vice ſo deſtructive, he 
has, by a kind of ſhock of oppoſite paſſions, 
reduced the fiery Corſicans to a ſtate of mildneſs, 


and he aſſured me that they were now all fully 


ſenſible of the equity of that law, 
While 
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While I was at Sollacaro, information was 
received, that the poor wretch who ſtrangled the 
woman at the inſtigation of his miſtreſs, had 
conſented to accept of his life, upon condition of 
becoming hangman. This made a great noiſe 
among the Corſicans, who were enraged at the 
creature, and ſaid their nation was naw diſgraced. 
Paoli did not think ſo. He fat] to me © I am 
glad of this. It will be of ſervice. It will con- 
© tribute to form us to a juſt ſubordination. We 


© have as yet too great an equality among us. As 


we muſt have Corſican taylors and Curſican 
ſhoemakers, we muſt alſo have a Corſica: hing- 
man.“ | | 

I could not help being of a different opinion. 
The occupations of a taylor and a ſhoemaker, 
though mean, are not odious. When I after- 


wards met M. Rouſſeau in England, and made 
dim a report of my Corſican expedition, he 


agreed with me in thinking that it would be ſome- 


thing noble for the brave iſlanders, to be able to 


ſay that there was not a Corſican but who would 
rather ſuffer deaih, than become a hangman ; 
and he alſo agreed with me, that it might have a 


good effect to have always a Genoeſe for the 


hangman of Corſica. 
I muſt however do the Genoeſe the juſtice to 
obſerve, that Paoli told me, that even one of 
them had ſuffered death in Corſica, rather than 
conſent to become hangman. When l, with a 
keenneſs natural enough in a Briton born with an 
abhorrence at tyranny, talked with violence 
againſt the Genoeſe, Paoli ſaid with a moderati- 
on and candour which ought to do him honour 
even with the republick, It is true the Genoeſe 
© are our enemies; but let us not forget, that 
© they 
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| tone which implied ſomething 
© $i, fi ſogn 


| What afterwards came to 
this by ſeveral inſtances. Said he, I can give 
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* they are the deſcendants of thoſe worthies, who 
© carried their arms beyond the Helleſpont.” 

There is one circumſtance in Paoli's charaQter 

which I preſent to my readers with caution, 

knowing how much it may be ridiculed, in an 

age when mankind are ſo fond of incredulity, 


| that they ſeem to pique themſelves in contracting 


their circle of belief as much as poſſible. But I 
conſider this infidel rage as but a temporary mode 
of the human underſtanding, and am well per- 
ſuaded that e' er long we ſhall] return to a more 
calm philoſophy. 

Ion I cannot help thinking, that though we 
may boaſt ſome improvements in ſcience, and in 
ſhort, ſuperior degrees of knowledge in things 
where our faculties can fully reach, yet we ſhould 


not aſſume to ourſelves ſounder judgments than 


thoſe of our fathers; I will therefore venture to 
relate, that Paoli has at times extraordinary im- 
preſſions of diſtant and future events. 

The way in which I difcovered it, was this. 
Being very deſirous of ſtudying ſo exalted a cha- 
raAer, I fo far preſumed upon his goodneſs to me, 
as to take the liberty of aſking him a thouſand 
queſtions with regard to the moſt minute and 
private circumſtances of his life. Having aſked 
him one day when ſome of his nobles were pre- 
ſent, whether a mind fo active as his was not 
employed even in ſleep, and if he uſed to dream 
much. Signor Caſa Bianca faid with an air and 
of importance, 
a. Yes, he dreams.” And upon 


my aſking him to explain his meaning, he told 


me that the General had often ſeen in his dreams, 
paſs. Paoli confirmed 
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© you no clear explanation of it. I only tell you 
facts. Sometimes I have been miſtaken, but in 
© general, theſe viſions have proved true. I can- 
© not ſay what may be the agency of inviſible 
© ſpirits. They certainly muſt know more than 
© we do; and there is nothing abſurd in ſuppoſ- 
ing that God ſhould permit them to commu- 
* nicate their knowledge to us.” 

He went into a moſt curious and pleaſing diſ- 


|  quiſition on a ſubject, which the late ingenious 


Mr. Baxter has treated in a very philoſophical 
manner, in his Inquiry into the Nature of the 
Human Soul ; a book which may be read with as 
much delight, and ſurely with more advantage 
than the works of thoſe who endeavour to deſtroy 
our belief. Belief is favourable to the human 
mind, were it for nothing elſe but to furniſh it 
entertainment. An infide] I ſhould think, muſt 
frequently ſuffer from ennui. 

It was perhaps affectation in Socrates to ſay, 
that all he had learned to know was that he knew 
nothing. But ſurely it is a mark of wiſdom, to 
be ſenſible of the limited extent of human know- 
ledge, to examine with reverence the ways of 
God, nor preſumptuouſly reject any opinion 
which has been held by the judicious and the learn- 
ed, becauſe it has been made a cloak for artifice, 
or had a variety of fictions raiſed upon it, by 
credulity. 

Old Feltham ſays, © Every dream is not to be 
counted of; nur yet are all to be caſt away with 
© contempt. I would neither be a ſtoick, ſuper- 
© ſtitious in all; nor yet an epicure, conſiderate 
© of none (a).“ And after obſerving how much 
the ancients attended to the interpretation of 

| | | dreams, 
(a) Feltham's Reſolves, Cent. I. Reſol. 52. 


 rifon of what it was in ancient times. 
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dreams, he adds, Were it not for the power of the 


* goſpel, in crying down the vains (a) of men, it 
would appear a wonder how a ſcience ſo pleaſin 
© to humanity, ſhould fall ſo quite to ruin (6). 
The myſterious circumſtance in Paoli's charac- 
ter which I have ventured to relate, is univerſal- 
ly believed in Corſica. The inhabitants of that 
iſland, like the Italians, expreſs themſelves much 
by ſigns. When I aſked one of them, if there 
had been many inſtances of the General's foreſee- 
ing future events, he graſped a large bunch of his 
hair, and replied, © Tante, Signore, So many, Sir.“ 
It may be ſaid that the General has induſtriouſly 
propagated this opinion, in order that he might 
have more authority in civilizing a rude and 
ferocious people; as Lycurgus pretended to have 
the ſanction of the oracle of Delphos; as Numa 
gave it out that he had frequent interviews with 
the nymph Fgeria; or as Marius perſuaded the 
Romans, that he received divine communications 
from a hind. But I cannot allow myſelf to ſup- 
poſe that Paoli ever required the aid of pious 


| frauds. 


Paoli though never familiar, has the moſt per- 
feQ eaſe of hehaviour. This is a mark of a real 
great character. The diſtance and reſerve which 
ſome of our modern nobility affeQ, is, becauſe 
nobility is now little elſe than a name in compa- 
In ancient 
times, noblemen lived at their country ſeats, like 
princes, in hoſpitable grandeur. They were men 
of power, and every one of them could bring hun- 
dreds of followers into the field. They were then 

Z 


open 


(a) He means vanity, 6 Feltham's Reſolves, 
Cent. I. Reſol. +. | 
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open and affable. Some of our modern nobilit; 
are ſo anxious to preſerve an appearance of dignity, 
which they are ſenſible cannot bear an examinati- 
on, that they are afraid to let you come near 
them. Paoli is not ſo. Thoſe about him come 
into his apartment at all hours, wake him, help 
him on with his clothes, are perfectly free from 
reſtraint ; yet they know their diſtance, and awed 
by his real greatneſs, never loſe their reſpect tor 
him, | 
Though thus eaſy of acceſs, particular care is 
taken againſt ſuch attempts upon the life of the 
illuſtrious Chief, as he has good reaſon to appre- 
hend from the Genoeſe, who have ſo often em- 
* aſſaſſination merely in a political view, 
who would gain ſo much by aſſaſſinating 
Paoli. A certain number of ſoldiers are conti- 
nually on guard upon him; and as ſtill cloſer 
guards, he has ſome faithful Corſican dogs. Of 
theſe five or ſix ſleep, ſome in his chamber, and 
ſome at the outſide of the chamber-door. He 
treats them with great kindneſs, and they are 
ftrongly attached to him. They are extremely 
ſagacious, and know all his friends and attendants. 
Were any perſon to approach the General during 
the darkneſs of the night, they would inſtantly 
tear him in pieces. 
| Having dogs tor his attendants, is another cir- 
cumſtance about Paoli fimilar to the heroes of 
antiquity. Homer repreſents Telemachus fo at- 
tended. | | 
Sue xu ve dpyer I 
Home x. Odyſſ. lib. ii. I. 14. 


Two dogs a faithful guard attend behind. 
Pop E. 


But 


PE. 
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But the deſcription given of the family of Pa- 
troclus applies better to Paoli. 


Erria T6 ys dvau71 Tpamtl nes xu hoy. 
Hows x. Iliad lib. xxiii. |. 73. 


Nine large dogs domeſtick at his board. 


Porz. 


Mr. Pope in his notes on the ſecond book of 
the Odyſſey, is much pleaſed with dogs being in- 
troduced, as it furniſhes an agreeable inſtance of 
ancient ſimplicity. He obſerves that Virgil thought 
this circumſtance worthy of his imitation, in de- 
ſcribing old Evander. So we read of Syphax ge- 
neral of the Numidians, Syphax inter duos 
«* canes ſtans, Scipionem appellavit (a). Syphax 
* ſtanding between two dogs called to Scipio.” 

Talking of courage, he made a very juſt diſtinc- 
tion between conſtitutional courage and courage 


from reflection. Sir Thomas More, ſaid he, 


would not probably have mounted a breach ſo 
© well as a ferjeant who had never thought of 
death. But aſerjeant would not on a ſcaffold, have 
© ſhewn the calm reſolution of Sir Thomas More.* 
On this ſubjeQ he told me a very remarkable 
anecdote, which happened during. the laſt war in 
Italy. At the ſiege of Tortona, the commander 
of the army which lay before the town, ordered 
Carew, an Iriſh officer in the fervice of Naples, 
to advance with a detachment to a particular poſt. Z 


Having * his orders, he whiſpered to Carew. 


- 4 Sir 


(a) I ation this on the authority of an excellent 
ſcholar, and one of our beſt writers, Ir. Joſeph Warton 
in his notes on the Aeneid ; for I have not been able to 
find the paſſage in Livy which he quote: 
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Sir, I know you to be a gallant man. I have 
* therefore put you upon this duty. I tell you in 
* confidence, it is certain death for you all. I 
* place you there to make the enemy ſpring a 
* mine below you” Carew made a bow to the 
general, and led on his men in filence to the dread- 
ful poſt. He there ſtood with an undaunted coun- 
tenance, and having called to one of the ſoldiers 
for a draught of wine, Here, ſaid he, I drink 
© to all thoſe who bravely fall in battle.” For- 
tunately at that inſtant Tortona capitulated, and 
Carew eſcaped. But he had thus a full oppor- 
tunity of diſplaying a rare inſtance of determined 
intrepidity. Iris with pleaſure that I record an 
anecdote ſo much to the honour of a gentleman. 
of that nation, on which illiberal reflections are 
too often thrown, by thoſe of whom it little de- 
ſerves them. Whatever may be the rough jokes 
of wealthy inſolence, or the envious ſarcaſms of 
needy jealouſy, the Iriſh have ever been, and 
will continue to be, highly regarded upon the 

continent. 
Paoli's perſonal authority among the Corſicans 
ſtruck me much. I have ſeen a crowd of them 
with eagerneſs and impetuoſity, endeavouring to 
approach him, as if they would have burſt into 
his apartment by force. In vain did the guards 
attempt to reſtrain them; but when he called to 
them in a tone of firmneſs, © Non c'e ora ricorſo, 

No audience now, they were huſhed at once. 
He one afternoon gave us an entertaining diſ- 
ſertation on the ancient art of war. He obſerved 
that the ancients allowed of little baggage, which 
they very properly called © impedimenta; where- 
as the moderns burthen themſelves with it to 
fuch a degree, that 50,000 of our ay 
| ._. ca1ers 
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diers are allowed as much baggage as was for 
merly thought ſufficient for all the armies of the 
Roman empire. He ſaid it was good for ſoldiers 
to be heavy armed, as it renders them 
portionably robuſt; and he remarked that when 
the Romans lightened their arms, the troops be- 
came enfeebled. He made a very curious obſer- 
vation with regard to the towers full of armed 
men, which we are told were borne on the backs 
of their elephants. He ſaid it muſt be a miſtake ; 
for if the towers were broad, there would not be 
room for them on the backs of elephants; for 
he and a friend who was an able calculator, had 
meaſured a very large elephant at Naples, and 
made a computation of the ſpace neceſſary to 
hold the number of men ſaid to be contained in 


thoſe towers, and they found that the back of 


the broadeſt elephant would not be ſufficient, 
after making the fulleſt allowance for what might 
be hung by balance on either fide of the animal. 
If again the towers were high, they would 


fall; for he did not think it at all probable, that 


the Romans had the art of tying on ſuch mon- 
ſtrous machines at a time when they had not 
learned the uſe even of girths to their ſaddles. He 
ſaid he did not give too much credit to the figures 
on Trajan's pillar, many of which were undoubt- 
edly falſe. He ſaid it was his opinion, that thoſe 


towers were only drawn by the elephants; an opi- 


nion, founded in probability, and free from the 


difficulties of that which has been commonly 


received. 


Talking of various ſchemes of life, fit for a 


man of ſpirit and education ;, I mentioned to him 
that of being a foreign miniſter. He ſaid he 
thought it a very agreeable employment for a 

2 3 | man 
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man of parts and addreſs, during ſome years of 
his life. In that ſituation, ſaid he, a man will 
< inſenſibly attain to a greater knowledge of men 
* and manners, and a more perfect acquaintance 
© with the politicks of Europe. He will be pro- 
© moted according to the returns which he makes 
to his court. They muſt be accurate, diſtin, 
© without fire or ornament. He may ſubjoin 
* his own opinion, but he muſt do it with great 
< modeſty. The miniſtry at home are proud.“ 
He ſaid the greateſt happineſs was not in glory, 
but in goodneſs; and that Penn in his American 
colony, where he had eſtabliſhed a people in 
quiet and contentment, was happier than Alex- 
ander the Great after deſtroying multitudes at 
the conqueſt of Thebes. He obſerved that the 
hiſtory of Alexander is obſcure and dubious; for 
his captains who divided his kingdom, were too 
buſy to record his life and actions, and would at 
any rate wiſh to render him odious to poſterity. 
Never was I ſo thoroughly ſenſible of my own 
defects as while I was in Corſica. I felt how + 
ſmall were my abilities, and how little I knew. 
Ambitious to be the companion of Paoli, and to 
underſtand a country and a people which rouſed 


me ſo much, I wiſhed to be a Sir James Mac 
Donald (a). ©." 


(a) Sir James Mac Donald, baronet, of the ifle of 
Sky, who at the age of one and twenty, had the learn- 
ing and abilities of a Profeſſor and a ſtateſman, with 
the accompliſhments of a man of the world. Eton and 
Oxford will ever remember him as one of their greateſt 
ornaments. He was well known to the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed in Europe, bot was carried off from all their 
expectations. He died at Freſcati, near Rome, in 1765. 
Had he lived a little longer, I believe I ſhould have pre» 
vailed with him to viſit Corſica. wo 
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The laſt day which I ſpent with Paoli, appear- 
ed of ineſtimable value. I thought him more 
than uſually great and amiable, when I was upon 
the eve of parting from him. The night before 
my departure, a little incident happened which 
ſhewed him in a moſt agreeable light. When 
the ſervants were bringing in the deſert after 
ſupper, one of them chanced to let fall a plate 
of walnuts. Inſtead of flying into a paſſion at 
what the man could not help, Paoli ſaid with a 
ſmile, No matter ;* and turning to me, It is 
a good ſign for you, Sir, Tempus eſt ſpargere 
© nuces, It is time to ſcatter walnuts. It is a 
© matrimonial omen: You muſt go home to 


© your own country, and marry ſome fine woman 


© whom you really like. I ſhall rejoice to hear 
© of it.“ | 
This was a pretty alluſion to the Roman cere- 
mony at weddings, of ſcattering walnuts. So 
Virgil's Damon ſays. ns: 


Mopſe novas incide faces: tibi ducitur uxor." 
Sparge marite nuces: tibi deſerit Heſperus Oetam. 
| | Vine. Eclog. vii. I. 30. 
Thy bride comes forth ! begin the feſtal rites! 
The walnuts ftrew ! prepare the nuptial lights ! 
O envied huſband, now thy bliſs is nigh ! | 
Behold for thee bright Heſper mounts the ſky ! 
| WaxTon, 


When I again aſked Paoli if it was poſſible for 
me in any way to ſhew him my great reſpect and 
attachment, he replied, © Ricordatevi che Io vi 
ſia amico, e ſcrivetemi. Remember that I am 
© your friend, and write to me.“ I ſaid I hoped 
that when he honoured me with a letter, he would 

write 
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write not only as a commander, but as a philo- 
ſopher and a man of letters. He took me by the 
hand, and ſaid, As a friend.“ I dare not tran- 
ſcribe from my private notes the feelings which I 
had at this interview. I ſhould perhaps appear 
too enthuſiaſtick. I took leave of Paoli with re- 
gret and agitation, not without ſome hopes of 
ſeeing him again. From having known intimately 
ſo exalted a character, my ſentiments of human 
nature were raiſed, while, by a fort of contagion, 
I felt an honeſt ardour to diſtinguiſh myſelf, and 
de uſeful, as far as my ſituation and abilities 
would allow; and I was, for the reſt of my life, 
ſet free from a laviſh timidity in the preſence of 
great men, for where ſhall I find a man greater 
than Paoli? . | 

When I ſet out from Sollacaro, I felt myſelf 
a good deal indiſpoſed. The old houſe of Co- 
lonna, like the family of its maſter, was much 
decayed ; ſo that both wind and rain found their 
way into my bed-chamber. From this I con- 
tracted a ſevere cold, which ended in a tertian 
| There was no help for it. I might well 
ſubmit to ſome inconveniences, where 1 had en- 
joyed ſo much happineſs. 

I was accompanied a part of the road by a 
great ſwarthy prieſt, who had never been out of 
Corſica. He was a very Hercules for ſtrength 
and reſolution. He and two other Corſicans took 
a caſtle garriſoned by no leſs than fifteen Genoeſe. 
Indeed the Corſicans have ſuch a contempt for 
their enemies, that I have heard them ſay, 
© Baſterebbero le donne contra i Genoveſi, Our 
© women would be enough againſt the Genoeſe.” 

This prieſt was a bluff, hearty, roaring fellow, 
| Ss troubled | 
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troubled neither with knowledge nor care. He 


| was ever and anon ſhewing me how ſtoutly his 


nag could caper. He always rode ſome paces 
before me, and fat in an attitude half turned 
round, with his hand clapped upon the crupper. 
Then he would burſt out with comical ſongs 
about the devil and the Genoeſe, and I don't 
know what all. In ſhort, notwithſtanding my 
feveriſhneſs, he kept me laughing whether I 
would or no. | 

I was returning to Corte, but I varied my road 


a little from the way I had come, going more upon 


the low country, and nearer the weſtern ſhore. 
At Cauro I had a fine view of Ajaccio and its 
environs. My ague was ſome time of forming, 


ſo I had frequent intervals of eaſe, which I em- 


loyed in obſerving whatever occurred. I was 
ged at Cauro in the houſe of Signor Peraldi 
of Ajaccio, who received me with great polite- 
neſs. I found here another provincial magiſtracy. 
Before ſupper, Signor Peraldi, and a young Abbe of 
Ajaccio entertained me with ſome airs on the 
violin. After they had ſhewn me their taſte in 
fine improved muſick, they gave me ſome origi- 
nal Corſican airs, and at my deſire, they brought 
up four of the guards of the magiſtracy, and 
made them ſhew me a Corſican dance. It was 
truly ſavage. They thumped with their heels, 
ſprung upon their toes, brandiſhed their arms, 
wheeled and leaped with the moſt violent geſti- 
culations. It gave me the idea of an admirable 
= bad weather, 1 
ing this journey I had very bad weather. 

cannot "> Jun 6 6 aca A y n Cuttoli, whoſe 


| houſe afforded me a hoſpitable retreat, when wet 


to the ſkin, and quite overcome by the ſeverity 
| EY ay ol 
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of the ſtorm, which my ſickneſs made me little 
able to reſiſt. He was directly ſuch a venerable 
hermit as we read of in the old romances. His 
figure and manner intereſted me at firſt ſight. I 
found he was a man well reſpeQed in the iſland, 
and that the General did him the honour to cor- 
reſpond with him. He gave me a ſimple colla- 
tion of eggs, cheſtnuts and wine, and was very 
liberal of his ham and other more ſubſtantial 
victuals to my ſervant. The honeſt Swiſs was 
by this time very well pleaſed to have his face 
turned towards the con:inent. He was heartily 
tired of ſeeing foreign parts, and meeting with 
ſcanty meals and hard beds, in an ifland which he 
could not comprehend the pleaſure of viſiting. 
He ſaid to me, Si Petois encore une fois re- 
* tourrneE à mon pais parmi ces montagnes de 
© Suifſe dont monſieur fait tant des plaiſanteries, 
© Je verrai qui m'engagera à les quitter. If I 
© were once more at home in my own country, 
© among thoſe mountains of Switzerland, on 
© which you have had ſo many jokes, I will ſee 
© who ſhall prevail with me to quit them.” 

The General out of his great politeneſs, would 
not allow me to travel without a couple of choſen 
guards to attend me in caſe of any accidents. I 
made them my companions, to relieve the tedi- 
ouſneſs of my journey. One of them called Am- 
broſio, was a ſtrange iron- coloured fearleſs crea- 
ture. He had been much in war; careleſs of 
wounds, he was coolly intent on deſtroying the 
enemy. He told me, as a good anecdote, that 
having been ſo lucky as to get a view of two 
Genoeſe exactly in a line, he took his aim, and 
ſhot them both through the head at once. He 
talked of this, juſt as one would talk of ſhooting 

a couple 
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a couple of crows. I was ſure I needed be under 
no apprehenſion; but I don't know how, I de- 
fired Ambroſio to march before me that I might 
ſee him. 

I was upon my guard how I treated him. But 
as ſickneſs frets one's temper, I ſometimes forgot 
myſelf, and called him * beſtia, blockhead ;* and 
once when he was at a loſs which way to go, at 
a wild woody part of the country, I fell into a 
paſſion, and called to him * Mi maravigho che 
un uomo fi bravo può eſſer fi ſtupido. I am 


© amazed that ſo brave a man can be ſo ſtupid.” 


However by afterwards calling him friend, and 
ſpeaking ſoftly to him, I ſoon made him forget 
my ill humour, and we proceeded as before. 

Paoli had alſo been fo good as to make me a 
preſent of one of his dogs, a ſtrong and fierce ani- 
mal. But he was too old to take an attachment 
to me, and I loſt him between Lyons and Paris. 
The General has promiſed me a young one, to be 
a guard at Auchinleck. 

At Bogognano I came upon the ſame road I had 
formerly travelled from Corte, where I arrived 


ſafe after all my fatigues. My good fathers of 


the Franciſcan convent, received me like an old 
acquaintance, and ſhewed a kind concern at my 
illneſs. I ſent my reſpeQts to the great Chancel- 
lor, who returned me a note, of which I inſert a 


tranſlation as a ſpecimen of the hearty civility to 


be found among the higheſt in Corſica. 

Many congratulations to Mr. Boſwell on his 
return from beyond the mountains, from his 
« ſervant Maſſeſi, who is at the ſame time very 
© ſorry for his indiſpoſition, which he is perſuaded 
© has been occaſioned by his ſevere journey. He 
however flatters himſelf, that when Mr. Boſwell 

s | 6 has 
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has repoſed himſelf a little, he will recover his 
© uſual health. In the mean time he has taken 
© the liberty to ſend him a couple of fowls, which 
© he hopes he will honour with his acceptance, 
© as he will need ſome refreſhment this evening. 
© He wiſhes him a good night, as does his little 
c ſervant Luiggi, who will attend him to-mor- 
row, to diſcharge his duty.” | 

My ague diſtreſſed me fo much, that I was 
confined to the convent for ſeveral days. I did 
not however weary. I was viſited by the Great 
Chancellor, and ſeveral others of the civil magiſ- 
trates, and by Padre Mariani reQtor of the uni- 
verſity, a man of learning and abilities, as a 
proof of which, he had been three years at Ma- 
drid in the character of ſecretary to the General 
of the Franciſcans. I remember a very eloquent 
_ expreſſion of his, on the ſtate of his country, 
« Corſica, ſaid he, has for many years paſt, been 
© bleeding at all her veins. They are now cloſed, 
© But after being ſo ſeverely exhauſted, it will 
© take ſome time before ſhe can recover perfect 
« ſtrength.” I was alſo viſited by Padre Leonardo, 
of whoſe animating diſcourſe I have men- 

tion in a former part of this book. 
Indeed I ſhould not have been at a loſs though 
my very reverend fathers had been all my ſociety. 
I was not in the leaſt looked upon as a heretick. 
Difference of faith was forgotten in hoſpitality. 
] went about the convent as if I had been in my 
own houſe ; and the fathers, without any impro- 
priety of mirth, were yet as chearful as I could 
deſire. 

I had two ſurgeons to attend me at Corte, a 
| Corſican and a Piedmonteſe ; and I got alittle Je- 
ſuit's bark from the ſpicerial or apothecary's ſhop, 
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of the Capuchin convent. I did not however 


expect to be effectually cured, till I ſhould get to 


Baſtia. I found it was perfectly ſafe for me to go 
thither. There was a kind of truce between 
the Corſicans and the French. Paoli had held 
two amicable conferences with M. de Marboeuf 
their commander in chief, and was ſo well with 
him, that he gave me a letter of recommendation 
to him. 

On one of the days that my ague diſturbed me 
leaſt, I walked from the convent to Corte, pur- 
poſely to write a letter to Mr. Samuel Johnſon. 
I told my revered friend, that from a kind of 
ſuperſtition agreeable in a certain degree to him, 
as well as to myſelf, I had during my travels, 
written to him from Loca SoLEN NIA, places in 


ſome meaſure ſacred. That as I had written to 


him from the Tomb of MelanQhon, ſacred to 
learning and piety, I now wrote to him from the 
palace of Paſcal Paoli, ſacred to wiſdom and 
liberty ; knowing that however his political prin- 


ciples may have been repreſented, he had always 


a generous zeal for the common rights of huma- 
nity. I gave him a ſketch of the great things I 


had ſeen in Corſica, and promiſed him a more 


ample relation. | 
Mr. Johnſon was pleaſed with what I wrote 
here; for I received at Paris an anſwer from him 
which I keep as a valuable charter. When you 
© return, you will return to an unaltered, and 1 
* hope, unalterable friend. All that you have to 
fear from me, is the vexation of diſappointing 
me. No man loves to fruſtrate expectations 
© which have been formed in his favour, and the 
* pleaſure which I promiſe myſelf from your 
«© journals and remarks, is ſo great, that perhaps 
8 2 e Fn 
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no degree of attention or diſcernment will be 
© ſufficient to afford it. Come home however 
© and take your chance. I long to ſee you, and 
to hear you; and hope that we ſhall not be ſo 
© long ſeparated again. Come home, and ex- 
© peCt ſuch a welcome as is due to him whom a 
© wiſe and noble curioſity has led where perhaps, 
© no native of this country ever was before.” 

I at length ſet out for Baſtia. I went the firſt 
night to Roſtino, hoping to have found there Sig- 
nor Clemente de Paoli. But unluckily he had 
gone upon a viſit to his daughter; ſo that I had 
not an -opportunity of ſecing this extraordinary 
perſonage, of whom I have given ſo full an ac- 
count, for a great part of which I am indebted 
to Mr. Burnaby. 3 

Next day I reached Veſcovato, where I was 
received by Signor Buttafoco, who proved ſupe- 
rior to the character I had conceived of him 
from the letter of M. Rouſſeau. I found in him 
the incorrupted virtues of the brave iſlander, 
with the improvements of the continent. I found 
him, in ſhort, to be a man of principle, abilities 
and knowledge; and at the ſame time a man of 
the world. He is now deſervedly raiſed to the 
rank of colonel of the Royal Corſicans, in the 
ſervice of France. 3 

J paſt ſome days with Signor Buttafoco, from 
whoſe converſation I received ſo much pleaſure, 
that I in a great meaſure forgot my ague. 

As various diſcourſes have been held in Europe, 
concerning an invitation given to M. Rouſſeau to 
come to Corſica ; and as that affair was conducted 
by Signor Buttafoco, who ſhewed me the whole 


correſpondence 
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correſpondence between him and Ml. Rouſſeau, 
I am enabled to give a diſtinct account of it. 

M. Rouſſeau in his Political Treatiſe, entitled 
Du ConTRACT SOCIAL, has the following ob- 
ſervation. * Il eſt eneore en Europe un pays ca- 

pable de légiſlation; c'eſt l'iſle de Corfe. La 

valeur et la conſtance avec laquelle ce brave 
peuple a ſu recouvrer et défendre fa libertẽ 
mẽriteroit bien que quelque homme fage lui 
_ apprit à la conſerver. Pai quelque preſtenti- 
ment qu'un jour cette petite iſle etonnera l' Eu- 
rope. (a) There is yet one country in Europe, 
capable of legiſlation; and that is the ifland ot 
Corfica. The valour and the conſtancy with 
which that brave people hath recovered and de- 
fended its liberty, would well deſerve that fome 
wiſe man ſhould teach them how to preſerve 
it. I have ſome preſentiment that one day that 
c little iſland will aſtoniſn Euro 

Signor Buttafoco, upon this, wrote to M. Rouſ- 
ſeau, returning him thanks for the honour he had 
done to the Corſican nation, and ſtrongly inviting 
him to come over, and be that wiſe man wiv 
ſhould illuminate their minds. 

I was allowed to take a copy of the wild philo- 
ſopher's anſwer to this invitation; it is written 
with his uſual eloquence. 

Il eſt ſuperflu, Monſieur, de chercher a exci- 
© ter mon zele pour l' entrepriſe que vous me pro- 
© poſez. Sa ſeule idee m' ele ve lame et me tran- 
© ſporte. Je croirois la reſte de mes jours bien 
© noblement, bien vertueuſement et bien heu- 
* reuſement employes. Je croirois meme avoir 
© bien rachete Pinutilite des autres, ft je pou- 
0 vois rendre ce triſte reſte bon en quelque choſe 

A a 2 à vos 
(a) Du Contract Social. liv. ii. chap. 10. 
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© a vos braves compatriotes; fi je pouvois con- 
* courir par quelque conſeil utile aux viles de 
votre digne Chef et aux votres; de ce co é la 


donc ſoyez ſur de moi. Ma vie et mon coeur 
ſont à vous.” 


lt is ſuperfluous, Sir, to endeavour to excite 


my zeal for the undertaking which you propoſe 
to me. The veiy idea of it elevates my ſoul 
and tranſports me. I ſhould eſteem the reſt of 
my days very nobly, very virtuouſly, and very 
happily employed. I ſhould even think that I 
well redeemed the inutility of many of my days 
that are paſt, f I could render thele fad re- 
mains of any ad vantage to your brave country- 
men. If by any uſeful advice, I could concur 
in the views of your worthy Chief, and in 
* So far then you may be ſure of me. 
My life and me heart are devoted to you.“ 
Such v cre tlic firſt effuſions of Rouſſeau. Yet 
before he concluded even this firſt letter, he made 
a great many complaints of his adverſities and 
perſecutions, and ſtarted a variety of difficulties 
as to the propoſed enterpriſe. 

The correſpondence was kept up for ſome time, 
but the enthuſiaim of the paradoxical philoſo- 
pher gradually ſubſiding, the ſcheme came to no- 
thing. 

1 I have formerly obſerved, M. De Voltaire 
thought proper to exerciſe his pleaſantry upon 
occaſion of this propolal, in order to vex the 
grave Rouſſeau, whom he never could bear. I 
remember he uſed to talk of him with a ſatyrical 
mile, and call him, Ce Gargon, That Lad; 
I find this among my notes of M. de Voltaire's 
converſations, when I was with him at his Cha- 
teau de Ferney, where he entertains with the 

elegance 
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elegance rather of a real prince than of a poeti- 
cal one. 

To have Voltaire's aſſertion contradicted by a 
letter under Paoli's own hand, was no doubt a 
ſufficient ſatisfaction to Rouſſeau. 

From the account which I have attempted ta 
give of the preſent conſtitution of Corſica, and 
of its illuſtrious Legiſlator and General, it may 
well be conceived that the ſcheme of bringing 
M. Rouſſeau into that iſland, was magnified to 
an extravagant degree by the reports of the conti- 


nent. It was faid, that Rouſſeau was to be made 


no Jeſs than a Solon by the Corſicans, who were 
implicitly to receive from him a code of laws. 

This was by no means the ſcheme. Paoli was 
too able a man to ſubmit the legiſlation of his 
country to one who was an entire ſtranger to the 
people, the manners, and in ſhort to every thing 
in the iſland. Nay, I know well that Paoli pays 
more regard to what has been tried by the experi- 
ence of ages, than to the moſt. beautiful ideal 
ſyſtems. Beſides, the Corſicans were not all at 
once to be moulded at will. They were to be 
gradually prepared, and by one law laying the 
foundation for another, a compleat fabrick of ju- 
riſprudence was to be formed. 

Paoli's intention was to grant a generons aſy- 
lum to Rouſſeau, to avail himſelf of the ſhining 
talents which appeared in his writings, by con- 
ſulting with him, and catching the lights of his 
rich imagination, from many of which he might 
derive improvements to thoſe plans which his own 
wiſdom had laid down. 


But what he had principally in view, was to 


employ the pen of Rouſſeau in recording the he- 


roick actions of the brave iflanders. It is to be 
| A a 3 regretted 
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regretted that this project did not take place. The 
father of the preſent colonel Buttafoco made lar 
collections for many years back. Theſe are care- 
fully preſerved, and when joined to thoſe made 
by the Abbe Roſtini, would furniſh ample mate- 
rials for a Hiſtory of Corſica. This, adorned with 
the genius of Rouſſeau, would have been one of 
the nobleſt monuments of modern times. | 

Signor Buttafoco accompanied me to Baſtia. Tt 
was comfortable to enter a good warm town after 
my fatigues. We went to the houſe of Signor 
Morelli, a counſellor at law here, with whom 
we ſupped. I was lodged for that night by a 
friend of Signor Buttafoco, in another part of the 
town. 

Next morning I waited on Mf. de Marboeuf. 
Signor Buttafoco introduced me to him, and 1 
preſented him the letter of recommendation from 
Paoli. He gave me a moſt polite reception. The 
drilliancy of his levee pleaſed me; it was a ſcene 
ſo different from thoſe which I had been for ſome 
time accuſtomed to ſee. It was like paſſing at 
once from a rude and early age, to a poliſhed 
modern age; from the mountains of Corſica, to 
the banks of the Seine. | 

My ague was now become ſo violent, that it 
got the better of me altogether. I was obliged 
to aſk the French general's permiſſion to have 2 
chair ſet for me in the circle. When M. de Mar- 
boeuf was informed of my being ill, he had the 
goodneſs to aſk me to ſtay in his houſe till I ſhould 
recover; I inſiſt upon it, ſaid he; I have a 
© warm room for you. My ſervants will get you 
© bouillons, and every thing proper for a ſick man; 
© and we have an excellent phyſician.“ I mention 


all theſe circumſtances to ſhew the goodneſs of * 
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de Marboeuf, to whom I ſhall ever conſider my- 
ſelf as under great obligations. His invitation was 
given in ſo kind and cordial a manner, that 1 
willingly accepted of it. | 

I found M. de Marboeuf a worthy open-hearted 
Frenchman. It is a common and a very juſt re- 
mark, that one of the moſt agreeable characters 
in the world is a Frenchman who has ſerved long 
in the army, and has arrived at that age when the 
fire of youth is properly tempered. Such a cha- 
racter is gay without levity, and judicious without 
ſeverity. Such a character was the Count de Mar- 
boeuf, of an ancient family in Britanny, where 
there is more plainneſs of character than among 
the other French. He had been Gentilhomme | 
de la Chambre to the worthy King Staniſlaus. 

| He took charge of me as if he had been my 
near relation. He furniſhed me with books and 
every thing he could think of to amuſe me. While 
the phyſician ordered me to be kept very quiet, 
M. de Marboeuf would allow nobody to go near 
me, but payed me a friendly viſit alone. As 1 
grew better, he gradually increaſed my ſociety, 
| bringing with him more and more of his officers ; 
ſo that I had at laſt the honour of very 
large companies in my apartment, The officers 
were polite agreeable men: ſome of them had 
| been priſoners in England, during the laſt war. 
One of them was a Chevalier de St. Louis, of the 
name of Douglas, a deſcendant of the illuſtrious 
houſe of Douglas in Scotland, by a branch ſettled 
near to Lyons. This gentleman often came and 
fat with me. The idea of our being in ſome ſort 
countrymen, was pleaſing to us both. . 
I found here an Engliſh woman of Penrith in 
Cumberland. When the Highlanders marched 
through that country in the year 1745, ſhe had 
married 
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married a ſoldier of the French picquets in the 
very midſt of all the confuſion and danger, and 
when ſhe could hardly underſtand one word he 
ſaid. Such freaks will love ſometimes take. 


Sic viſum Veneri ; cui placet impares 
Formas atque animos ſub juga ahenea 
Saevo mittere cum joco. 
| Ho RAr lib. I. Od. 33. 


So Venus wills, whoſe power controuls 
The fond affections of our fouls ; 
With ſportive cruelty the binds 
Unequal forms, unequal minds. 
Francis. 


M. de la Chapelle was the phyſician who attend- 
ed me. He had been ſeveral years phyſician to 
the army at Minorca, and had now the ſame 
office in Corſica. I called him the phyſician of the 
iſles. He was indeed an excellent one. That 
gayete de coeur which the French enjoy, runs 
through all their profeſſions. I remember the 
phraſe of an Engliſh common ſoldier who told me, 
© that at the battle of Fontenoy, his captain re- 
* ceived a ſhot in the breaſt, and fell, ſaid the 
* ſoldier, with his ſpontoon in his hand, as prettily 
© killed as ever I ſee'd a gentleman.* The ſoldier's 
phraſe might be uſed in talking of almoſt every 
thing which the French do. I may ſay I was 

prettily cured by M. de la Chapelle. 

But I think myſelf bound to relate a circum- 
ſtance which ſhews him and his nation in the gen- 
teeleſt light. Though he attended me with the 
greateſt aſſiduity, yet, when I was going away, 
he would not accept of a ſingle Louis d'or. 4 


that the nation ſhould be declared incapable ever 
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© Sir, ſaid he, I am nobly paid by my king. I am 


'* phyſician to his army here. If I can at the 


* ſame time, be of ſervice to the people of the 
© country, or to any gentleman who may come 
* among us, I am happy. But I muſt be excuſed 
from taking money.” M. Brion the ſurgeon | 
major behaved in the ſame manner. 

As ſoon as I had gathered „little ſtrength, I 
walked about as well as I could; zand ſaw what 
was to be ſeen at Baſtia. Signor Morelli was re- 
markably obliging. He made me preſents of 
books and antiques, and of every other curioſity 
relating to Corſica. I never ſaw a more generous 
man. Signor Caraffa, a Corſican officer in the 
ſervice of France, with the order of St. I ous, 


Was alſo very obliging. Having made a lunge: itay 


in Corſica than I intended, my finances wer: ex- 
hauſted, and he let me have as much money as I 
pleaſed. M. Barle, ſecretary to M. de Mi boeuf, 
was alſo very obliging. In ſhort, I know not 
how to expreſs my thankfulneſs to all the good 
people whom [I ſaw at Baſtia. 

The French ſeemed to agree very well with the 
Corſicans. Of old, thoſe iſlanders were much 
indebted to the interpoſition of France, in their 
favour. But fince the days of Sampiero, there 
have been many variances between them. A fin- 
gular one happened in the reign of Lewis XIV. 


The Pope's Corſican guards in ſome fit of paſſion, 


inſulted the French ambaſſador at Rome. The 
ſuperb monarch reſolved to revenge this outrage. 
But Pope Alexander VII. foreſeeing the conſe- 
quences, agreed to the conditions required by 
France ; which were, that the Corſican guards 
ſhould be obliged to depart the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 


to 
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to ſerve the holy ſee, and, that oppoſite to their 
ancient guard-houſe, ſhould be erected a pyramid 
inſcribed with their diſgrace (a). 

Le Brun, whoſe royal genius could magnify 
and enrich every circumſtance in honour of his 
ſovereign, has given this ſtory as a medaillon on 
one of the compartments of the great gallery at 
| Verſailles. France appears with a ſtately air, 
ſhewing to Rome the deſign of the pyramid ; and 
Rome, though bearing a ſhield marked S. P. Q. 
R. receives the deſign with moſt ſubmiſſive hu- 
mility. 

I wiſh that France had never done the Corſi- 
cans greater harm than depriving them of the ho- 
nour of being the pope's guards. Boiſſeux and 
Maillebois cannot eaſily be forgotten; nor can the 
brave iſlanders be blamed for complaining that a 
powerful nation ſhould interpoſe to retard their 
obtaining entire poſſeſſion of their country, and 
of undiſturbed freedom. 

M. de Marboeuf appeared to conduct himſelf 
with the greateſt prudence and moderation. He 
told me that he wiſhed to preſerve peace in Cor- 
ſica. He had entered into a convention with 
Paoli, mutually to give up ſuch criminals as ſhould 
fly into each other's territories. Formerly not one 
criminal in a hundred was puniſhed. There was 
no communication between the Corſicans and the 
Genoeſe; and if a criminal could but eſcape from 
the one juriſdiction to the other, he was ſafe. 
This was very eaſily done, ſo that crimes 
from impunity were very frequent. By this 
Equitable convention, juſtice has been fully 
adminiſtered. 

Perhaps 


(a) Corps Diplomatique anno 1664. 
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Perhaps indeed the reſidence of the French in 
Corfica, has, upon the whole, been an advantage 
to the patriots. There have been markets twice 
a week at the frontiers of each garriſon-town, 
where the Corſican peaſants have fold all forts of 
proviſions, and brought in a good many French 
crowns; which have been melted down into Cor- 
ſican money. A ceſſation of arms for a few years 
has been a breathing time to the nation, to pre- 
pare itſelf for one great effort, which will probably 
end ina total expulſion of the Genoeſe. A litile 
leiſure has been given for attending to civil im- 
provements, towards which the example of the 
French has in no ſmall degree contributed. Many 


of the ſoldiers were excellent handy-craftſmen, 


and could inſtruct the natives in various arts. 

M. de Marboeuf entertained himſelf by laying 
out ſeveral elegant pieces of pleaſure ground ; and 
ſuch were the humane and amicable diſpeſitions of 


this reſpeQable officer, that he was at pains to 


obſerve what things were moſt wanted in Corſica, 
and then imported them from France, in order 
to ſhew an example to the inhabitants. He intro- 
duced in particular, the culture of potatoes, of 
which there were none in the iſland upon his ar- 
rival. This root will be of conſiderable ſervice to 


che Corſicans, it will make a wholeſome variety 


in their food ; and as there will thereby, of con- 
ſequence, be leſs home conſumption of cheſtnuts, 
they will be able to export a greater quantity of 


them. 


M. de Marboeuf made merry upon the reports 
which had been circulated, that JI was no leſs than 


a miniſter from the Britiſh court. The Avignon 
Gazette brought us one day information, that the 
Engliſh were going to eſtabliſh Un Bureau de 


rce 
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Commerce in Corſica. © O Sir, ſaid he, the 
© ſecret is out. I ſee now the motive of your de- 
© ſtination to theſe parts. It is you who are to 
«© eſtabliſh this Bureau de Commerce.” 

Idle as theſe rumours were, it is a fact that, 
when I was at Genoa, Signor Gherardi, one of 


their ſecretaries of ſtate, very ſeriouſly told me, 


© Monſieur, vous m' avez fait trembler quoique je 
© ne vous ai jamais vu. Sir, you have made me 
© tremble although I never ſaw you before.” And 
when I ſmiled and aſſured him that I was juſt a 
ſimple traveller, he ſhook his head; but ſaid, he 
had very authentick information concerning me. 
He then told me with great gravity, * That while 
© I travelled in Corſica, I was dreſt in ſcarlet and 


© gold ; but when I payed my reſpects to the Su- 


© preme Council at Corte, I appeared in a full ſuit 
© of black.“ Theſe important truths I fairly own- 
ed to him, and he ſeemed to exult over me. 


I was more and more obliged to M. de Mar- 


boeuf. When I was allowed by my phyſician, to 
go to his Excellency's table, where we had always 
a large company, and every thing in great mag- 
nificence, he was ſo careful of me, that he would 
not ſuffer me to eat any thing, or taſte a glaſs of 
wine, more than was preſcribed for me. He 
uſed to ſay, I am here both phyſician and com- 
© mander in chief; ſo you muſt ſubmit.” He 
very politely preſt me to make ſome ſtay with him, 
ſaying, We have taken care of you when ſick, I 
* think we have a claim to you for a while, when 
4 in health.“ His kindneſs followed me after I left 
him. It procured me an agreeable reception 
from M. Michel, the French charge d'affaires 
at Genoa; and was the occaſion of my being ho- 

noured 
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noured with great civilities at Paris, by M. L' 
Abbe de Marboeuf conſeiller d'etat, Vrother of 
the Count, and poſſeſſing ſimilar virtues in pri- 
vate life. 

I quitted Corſica with reluQance, when I 
thought of the illuſtrious Paoli. I wrote to him 
from Baſtia, informing him of my illnefs, which 
I faid, was owing to his having made me a man 
ef ſo much conſequence, that inſtead of putting 
me into a ſnug little room, he had lodged me in 
the magnificent old palace, where the wind and 
rain entered. 

His anſwer to my firſt letter is written with 
ſo much ſpirit, that I begged his permiſſion to 
publiſh it, which he granted in the genteeleſt 
manner, ſaying, © I do not remember the con- 
© tents of the letter; but I have ſuch a confi- 
« dence in Mr. Boſwell, that I am ſure, he would 
© not publiſh it, if there was any thing in it im- 
© proper for publick view; ſo he has my permiſ- 
© 'fion.* I am thus enabled to preſent my readers 
with an original letter from Paoli. 


TO JAMES BOSWELL, EA; 
OF AUCHINLECK, SCOTLAND. 


STIMATISSIMO SIGNOR BOSWELL, 
RICEVE la lettera che mi favori da Baſtia, e 
mi conſolo aſſaĩ colla notizia di eſſerſi rimeſſa in 
perfetta ſalute. Buon per lei che cadde in mano 
di un valente med co] Quando altra volta il diſ- 
guſto de paeſi colti, ed ameni lo prendeſſe, e lo 
portaſſe in queſta infelice contrada, procurerò 
che ſia alloggiata in camere più calde, e cuſtodita 


| di quelle della caſa Colonna in Sollacard; mz 


B b ella 
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ella ancora dovra contentarſi di non viaggiare 
quando la giornata, e la ſtagione vogliono che ſi 
reſti in caſa per attendere il tempo buono. Io reſ- 
to ora impaziente per la lettera che ha promeſſo 
ſcrivermi da Genova, dove dubito aſſai che la de- 
licatezza di 1 dame non le abbia fatto fare 
ualche giorno di quarantena, iſpurgarſi di 
— anche più leggiero — che — 
portato ſeco dell' aria di que ſto paeſe; e molto 
piu, ſe le foſſe venuto il capriceio di far vedere 
quell' abito di veluto Corſo, e quel berrettone, di 
cut i Corſi vogliono l' origine dagli elmi antichi, ed 
Genoveſi lo dicono inventato da quelli, che, ru- 
dando alla ſtrada, non vogliano eſſere conoſciuti : 
come ſe in tempo del loro governo aveſſero mai 
avuta apprenſione di caſtigo 1 ladri pubblici ? Son 
iicuro pero, che ella preſſo avra il buon partito 
on quelle amabili, e delicate perſone, inſinuando 
alle medeſime, che il cuore delle belle è fatto 
per la compaſſione, non per il diſprezzo, e per la 
yrannia; e coſt ſara rientrato facilmente nella lor 
grazia. lo ritornato in Corte ebbi ſubito ia no- 
n del ſecreto ſbarco dell' Abbatucci nelle ſpi- 
aggie di Solenzara. Tutte le apparenze fanno 
credere che il medeſimo ſia venuto con diſegni op- 
poſti alla pubblica quiete; pure ſi è conſtituito in 


caſtello, e proteſta ravvedimento. Nel venire 


per Bocognano ſi ſeppe, che un capitano rifor- 
mato Genoveſe cercava compagni per aſſaſſinar- 
mi. Non pote rinvenirne e vedendoſi ſcoperto fi. 
poſe alla macchia, dove è ſtato ucciſo dalle ſqua- 
driglie che gli tenevano dietro i magiſtrati delle 
provincie oltramontane. Queſte inſidie non ſem- 
brano buoni preliminari del noſtro accomodamen- 
to colla repubblica di Genova. Io ſto paſſando il 
ſindicato a queſta provineia di Nebbio. Verſo il 
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ro dell* entrante anderd per “ iſteſſo oggetto in 
quella del Capocorſo, ed il meſe di Febrajo facil- 
mente mi trattenerò in Balagna. Ritornerò poi 
in Corte alla primavera, per prepararmi all' aper- 
tura della conſulta generale. In ogni luogo avre - 
preſente la ſua amicizia, e ſarò deſide roſo deꝰ con- 
tinut ſuoĩ riſcontri. Frattanto ella mi creda 


Suo affettuoſiſſimo amico 


PATRIMONIO, } 
23Decembre, 1 765. 


PASQUALE oz? PAOLI. 


MUCH ESTEEMED mr. BOSWELL, 

I Recxrved the letter which you wrote to me 
from Baſtia, and am much comforted by hearing 
that you are reſtored to perfect health. It is 
lucky for you that you fell into the hands of an 
able phyſician. When you ſhall again be ſeized 
with a diſguſt at improved and agreeable coun- 
tries, and ſhall return to this ill-fated land, I 
will take care to have you lodged in warmer and 
better finiſhed apartments than thoſe of the houſe 


of Colonna, at Sollacaro. But you again ſhould 


be ſatisfied not to travel when the weather and 
the ſeaſon require one to keep within doors, 
and wait for a fair day. I expect with impa- 
tience the letter which you promiſed to write to 
me from Genoa, where I much ſuſpe@ that the 
delicacy of the ladies will have obliged you to 
perform ſome days of quarantine, for purifying 

Bb 2 you 
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you from every the leaſt infection, which you 
may have carried with you from the air of this 

country: and ſtill more ſo, if you have taken the 
whim to ſhew that ſuit of Corſican velvet * and 
that bonnet of which the Corficans will have the 
origin to be from the ancient helmets, whereas 
the Genoeſe ſay it was invented by thoſe who rob 
on the high way, in order to diſguiſe themſelves ; 
as if during the Genoeſe government, publick 
robbers needed to fear puniſhment. I am ſure 
however, that you will have taken the proper me- 
thod with theſe amiable and delicate perſons, 

inſinuating to them, that the hearts of beauties 
are formed for compaſſion, and not for diſdain 
and tyranny: and fo you will have been eaſily 
reſtored to their good graces. — on 
my return to Corte, I received information of the 
ſecret landing of Abbatucci , on the coaſt of 
Solenzara. All appearances make. us believe, 
that he is come with deſigns contrary to the pub- 
lick quiet. He has however ſurrendered himſelf 
a priſoner at the caſtle, and proteſts his repen- 
tance. As I paſſed by Bogognano, I learned 
that a diſbanded Genoeſe officer was ſeeking af- 
ſociates to aſſaſſinate me. He could not ſucceed, 
and finding that he was diſcovered, he betook 
himſelf to the woods; where he has been ſlain by 
the party detached by the magiſtrates of the pro- 


* By Corſican velvet he means the coarſe ſtuff 
made in the iſland, which is all that the Corſicans 
have in ſtead f the fine velvet of Genoa. | 

1 Abbatucci, a Corſican of a very ſuſpicious cha- 
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vinces on the other fide of the mountains, in or- 
der to intercept him. Theſe ambuſcades do not 
ſeem to be good preliminaries towards our ac- 

commodation with the republick of Genoa. I 
am now holding the ſyndicato in this province of 
Nebbio. About the roth of next month, I ſhall 
go, for the ſame object, into the province of 
Capo Corſo, and during the month of February, 
I ſhall probably fix my reſidence in Balagna. I 
ſhall return to Corte in the ſpring, to prepare 
myſelf for the opening of the General Conſulta. 
Wherever I am, your friendſhip will be preſent | 
to my mind, and I ſhall be deſirous to continue a 
correſpondence with you. Mean while believe | 
me to be | 


Your moſt affectionate friend 


PATRIMONIO, ? 
23 December, 1765. J 


Og Fe RI c 


Can any thing be more condeſcending, and at 
the ſame time ſhew more the firmneſs of an he- 
roick mind, than this letter? With what a gal- 
lant pleaſantry does the Corſican Chief talk of 
his enemies! One would think that the Queens 
of Genoa ſhould become Rival Queens for Paoli. 

If they ſaw him, I am ſure they would. 


PASCAL PAOLI. 
| 
| 


V 


I take 


a2 A T OUnU R, &e. | 
I take the liberty to repeat an obſervation 
made to me by that illuſtrious miniſter, whom 
Paoli calls the Pericles of Great Britain. It 
© may be ſaid of Paoli, as the Cardinal de Retz 
s faid of the great Montroſe, * C'eſt un de ces 
hommes qu'on ne trouve plus que dans les 
« Vies de Plutarque. He is one of thoſe men 
© who are no longer to be found but in the lives 
© of Plutarch.“ 


